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Complete with. on Paarl 


for BASS, TROUT, CRAPPIE- 


AT LAST! A transparent ‘'X-Ray"’ wing that actually duplicates the wing of a 
living insect! Utilizing new materials PLUS a brand new process of manufacture, 
we have perfected the greatest, most successful fly of all time. This fly literally 
FOOLS the fish into your creel! It beats anything you eversaw. Not just a new 
pattern, it's a new KIND of fly, a completely NEW process—and it has been tested 
and PROVED sensational under actual fishing conditions. Best of all, it's DUR- 
ABLE-lasts longer than any fly you've ever tried. In actual tests ONE fly hooked 
and landed TWENTY-THREE frout without spoiling its fish-getting beauty! Besides 
this wonderful 50c fly-and-leader combination, the coupon below brings you... 


FISHING SECRETS! 
New NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 


Secrets, Hints, How-to-do-it Articles, Illustrations, Diagrams—hundreds of useful 
bits of information you've always wanted! Hundreds of answers to questions you've 
wondered about! A great mass of USABLE information never before published! 
Here are a few of the subjects covered in this great information section: 


® How to Locate Fish ® Selection of Lures for Bass ® More Efficiency in Fly Casting 
® Hints on Bait Casting® Selection of Flies for Trout® Handy Fishermen’s Knots 

® How to Use Dry Flies ® Hints on Minnow Fishing ® How to Take Outdoor Pictures 
® How to Use Wet Flies ® Record Fresh Water Fish ® Dozens of Others 


TELLS HOW TO CATCH MORE FISH! 


No matter where you live, this Infor- visit. It’s a complete illustrated infor- 
mation Section gives you the rea/ low- mation section included in the won- 
down -—clear, specific facts that cover derful Dave Cook Cut Price Catalog, 
fishing in your part of the countty as which pictures and describes thou- 
well as parts that you may some day’ sands of tackle bargains at record- 


breaking low prices. 
SAVE ON FLIES, RODS, REELS, LINES, 
BOOTS, CREELS, EVERYTHING! 


The big cut-price catalog shows you how to save on each and every article a fisher- 
man wants or needs. It enables you to reduce the expense of your fishing trips—to 
enjoy more tackle for Jess money! Each and every item in the book is backed by 
sixty-four years of experience in serving fishermen of the nation—sixty-four years 
of giving pace-setting low prices to fishermen and hunters everywhere. No matter 
what you need for fishing you'll find it in this book—pictured, described, and priced 
at genuine bargain prices—backed by our unconditional money-back quarantee! 
Gwe You can’t afford to pass u 

y co i this oy Just thick! The 
Po ?> MAIL UPON TODAY! 25 siier ost wisi! The 

the 50c Fly-and-leader, PLUS the big BARGAIN catalog with twenty Pex RA pages of 
NE Dent. A 
HIGH for value. You'll say it’ 's the greatest fisherman's book, and the greatest FLY-AND 
LEADER-COMBINATION you've ever seen. And it's all yours for the trifling cost of mailing! 
Fill out the coupon NOW~and mail it TODAY! 
Remember! Chang- 


ing conditions make Get Fishing Secrets, 


Hur! valimted qanties Bargain Catalog, and 


f ANY materials. While 


we have bought tremendous Senetine of FREE 50c FLY-&-LEADER 
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Try this NEW ’’X-Ray’’Fly at our expense! Giveita 
work-out on your favorite fishing water! It comes st 
to you complete with top-grade 6-foot leader (a real 
50c value!) READY to CATCH FISH. In addition, 
the coupon below brings you Cook’s big, new CUT 
PRICE CATALOG with 20-page section of never- 
before-published FISHING SECRETS and outdoor 
information—ALL YOURS for the asking! 






shed fishing SECRETS and how-to-catch-'em information. It's an al i 


DAVE COOK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


" YOU BET I want that FREE 50c ‘'X-Ray” 
bination AND your big CUT-PRICE catalog with Fishin 


I enclose 10c (coin or stamps) to cover postage and mail 
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CUT PRICE VAL 
Heh ROM M OUR 120-PAGE CATALOG 
FEW examples 


of the astonishing tackle 
res Le waar find in the catalog pictured above. he 
member = you can order any of these items direct trom 
this ad under a MONEY-BACK guarantee. 


Dave Cook’s Old Timer Fly Line, Guaranteed for ONE YEAR 





against cracking or peeling, Level.................00..0000..... $1.45 

$6.50 Value Double Taper... 2.2... ccccceeccceeeneees $3.7 
$30.00 Value Double Built md ~ Rod, Commay Ryley 

Remar Perm MC iia ai nigisidn. a0. nnc-. ccicapikepbinne $14.95 


Standard Make Casting Reel, L Level Wind, Anti-Backlash, 
Regular $4.75 Value. A Marvelous Watise! :....c.ccicbecie: $2.3 
$7.00 Large Size De Luxe Split. Willow Cree! with Genuine 
Leather fly book pocket, lacquered in attractive, dura- 
ae OR EE ee eee a $3.50 
$3.75 Value De Luxe POLAROID Fisher:nan’s Glasses, Ful- 
Vue Model, eliminate glare on water surface and enable 
you to see under water. Here exclusively at............ $2.00 


$8.95 value RED FEATHER FLY ROD, Complete with extra 
tip and carrying case; Fast, ful dry fly action $4.95 

$1.75 yp gt) Fly Line, 25-yard tit names the best 
fly line BUY ever offered 8% 

$25.00 Dave Cook's Warrior Rod— 
pt RRR E Cee Dry My OR Se TREES SR $12.% 

Dave Cook’s SPORT-O-REEL tournament size, 
thumbless, anti-backlash ............ 

$6.00 Double End Bearing Fly Reels, “Standard Make: ‘fec- 
tory requests us not . a2 the name... $2.9 


$4.95 Value Torpedo Casting , l-pe. rapier steel tio. 
offset locking reel seat, pA ae beautiful brown color $2.25 






See our Catalog 


1601-Z LARIMER STREET, DENVER, COLORADO 
Fly-and-Lea er ( 


all materials used or advertised in this | want Fly for _) BAS TROUT [)CRAPPIE 
FREE offer, we urge youto send in YOUR The 10c you send with this coupon covers post- y —_ s aan _ 
request early, so if shortages do develop age and mailing costs. The 50c X-Ray” Fly-and- 
: u will not be disap peutee. Play safe. Leader Combination and the Cut Price Catalog 
nd in the coupon N with Fishing Secrets are absolutely FREE. BPRBI........0....cecsescsenececccosscntinonsousesencoooesoosesessonsesooes . 
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SPORTING GOODS COMPANY & appress 


(64 YEARS) DENVER, COLORADO “7 
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_ UP the old fishing tackle and head for Ontario — 
Canada’s Vacation Province—this year. No Passports are 
needed by U.S. citizens; there are no “nuisance taxes” to bother 
with, no Toll Bridge charges to make a man mad... just a 
country that’s a Paradise of still or tumblin’ water, every yard 
of which is a swell place to fish! 


Maybe you’ll make money up here . . . read about the $1,000 
Prize Fish Contest. We know you'll save money on an Ontario 
fishin’ trip, ’cause there’s a premium on U.S. funds .. . you get 
extra Canadian money for every U.S. dollar. But .. . you'll 
surely get sport, at a reasonable cost for boats and guides, and 
every kind of accommodation from fishin’ camps to de luxe 
hotels. 


Come on up and visit your friendly neighbors in Ontario this 
year ... for the fishin’ trip of your life! 


Non-Resident Angler’s 


vailable for only $2.00 


Coming!—a sparkling new Ontario Show on the 
NBC Blue Network, commencing March 20th. 
a= = = = oS &# SS Se eB eee eee ee ee 
Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
11 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me your booklets: “With Rod 
& Gun in Ontario”; and “Ontario Welcomes 
You”’; also official Road Map. 


Name 


Address 


Town —— — State 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


UR idea of a 

practically per- 
fect career is that 
of Walter Hastings, 
who writes “I Want 
My Big Game 
Close.” As the Mich- 
igan Department of 
Conservation's staff 
photographer for 
the last five years, 
he’s spent about 12 
months out of every 
12 out hunting with 
a camera. Between field assignments he 
does lecture and show outdoor movies 
to sportsmen’s clubs and other organi- 
zations—but part of the fun of taking 
pictures is showing them to others! 

However, anybody who envies this ex- 
istence should pause to remember how 
it came about. It was more than 20 
years ago that Hastings began snapping 
shutters, starting with a camera given 
him by a Boy Scout troop he had organ- 
ized and led. By hard work, he learned 
to combine photography with his life- 
long study of birds and other wildlife, 
and in a few years the new hobby be- 
came a career. He has photographed 
everything from humming birds to 
eagles, from eider ducks in Labrador to 
denizens of the jungle on Barro Colorado 
Island in the Panama Canal Zone—plus 
just about every creature that flies or 
runs in his home state. 

Hastings and his wife spend about 
half of each year in a rambling lakeside 
cottage in the Grand Traverse Bay re- 
gion, where the photographer can lay 
his camera aside for excellent small- 
mouth-bass and brown-trout fishing 
whenever he likes, and enjoy some grand 
grouse shooting in the fall. And be- 
tween work and sport, he also finds 
time to pursue his other hobby—a col- 
lection of North American Indian relics 
and crafts on which he has spent years. 


A MASTER of nr 


ceremonies at a | 
banquet would tell % 


you: “Allyn H. Ted- ‘ 
mon needs no intro- 
duction to an OuT- 
poor Lire audience!” 
... and be speaking 
the truth. But for 
newcomers to our 
family we'll go 


right ahead and in- 
troduce him. 

Born in Colorado, 
Tedmon has been a hunter since the time 
when, aged 4, he shot a pigeon with his 
cousin holding up the gun. Theodore 
Roosevelt was his ideal from the first, 
and being sickly and puny as a boy he 
did his best to emulate the great sports- 
man-president in his fight for strength 
and health and his love of nature and 
the outdoors. Then, attending school in 
New York, Tedmon came in contact 
with another sporting figure, G. O. 
Shields, pioneer conservationist and 
fighting editor of “Recreation,” the old- 
time magazine which later was absorbed 
by OvutTpoor Lire. Tedmon himself be- 
came a member of the old League of 





American Sportsmen, and in more ré 
cent years has been active in the Cok 
rado division of the Izaak Walton League 
He tells us: 

“At the time I was born, the big gam« 
was about killed out of the western slop 
of Colorado. I am proud to be amon; 
the handful of sportsmen in the stat 
who were able, through their inability t t 
know when they were beaten, to brin 
the state game and fish administratio 
to its present high level. It is my r 
ward now to be able to go into the fiel 
in the fall and see more deer and ell 
than have ever existed before in mar 
parts of the state.” 

An agriculturist all his life (when } 
wasn’t cowpunching, riding broncs, « 
writing articles for us), Tedmon is sti 
actively engaged with his two sons i 
raising sheep and feed, but has devote 
much time to furnishing rifles to litt] 
boys and teaching them to shoot. “M 
greatest reward,” Tedmon adds, “is that 
my boys are both splendid riflemen and 
keen naturalist-sportsmen [I am ver 
proud of them!” And rightly, we say. ¢ 
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ROM Robert A. 

Cameron, who il- 
lustrated ‘‘Long 
Rifles in the Moon- 
shine,” we get this 
colorful account of 
a New England 
boyhood: 

“When America 
was much freer 
(and easier),” Cam- 
eron writes, “Rhode 
Island looked to me 
like a good place to 
be born. Fields and 
lakes, woods and ponds stretched awa 
in all directions. Almost every boy 
owned a gun and a dog, so the urge wa 
always present to get going. Hunting 
and trout fishing had their close sea 
sons, but beyond that no restriction 

“One trip down Point Judith Salt 
Pond I'll always remember. I was about 
16, and carrying a big 10 gauge repeat 
ing shotgun when I met three or fou 
men who were setting out in a sailboat 
for a little duck hunting, and they asked 
me to go along. Scrambling aboard 
amid warnings to be careful of that | 
cannon, we got under way. Presently 
loon was sighted just ahead, and one of 
the men said: ‘There’s your chance 
Cameron. Next time he comes up, let 
see what you can do with that gui 
Bracing myself, I let go. Whether the 
planned it or not I don’t know, but th 
boom swung around at that very instan 
throwing me off balance, and I blew 
hole as big as my head right throug 
the sail!” 

For the rest, Cameron completed fou! 
years at the Rhode Island School of D:« 
sign, studied at the Art Students Leagu 
of New York and with several noted 
illustrators, and has illustrated cour 
less magazine stories and a number olf 
books. He’s hunted and fished in mar 
places over the years, and finds addi- 
tional pleasure of the same sort eve 
at work; by illustrating other men’s e> 
periences he shares their thrills! 
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This year, more than ever before, Gateway’s 
decidedly lower prices offer a real oppor- 
tunity to any sportsman who wants high 
grade merchandise. In the new illustrated, 


. =. 
Tam 


yay 148-page Catalog are all types of sports 
poy equipment, and all covered with Gateway’s 
vas Money-Back Guarantee. Join thousands 


a | throughout the United States who save 
ns. money this convenient, satisfactory way. 
salt 

out BANK REFERENCES: 

at- Mercantile Home Bank and Trust Co. 

nant Commercial National Bank 

oat 
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on “The Home of 10,000 Bargains” 

wd 1202 Gateway Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


with every purchase of $6.50 or more, many 
valuable premiums useful to every sportsman. 


nt, RE 
es) a : 


igh Gateway’s Low Prices apply on Fishing Tackle, 

Golf, Archery, Tennis, Basket Ball, Hunting and 
ul ; Cam ing Equipment, etc. Remember, Gateway 
De- RE DS ALL PAYMENTS, including return 


postage, if you are not satisfied. Coble’s famous 










ted *‘Fisherman’s Calendar-Guide’’ is printed in our 
, , catalog. Send for yours now. ' 
io oupon for FREE Catalog 
ex- 

rE FEBRUARY, 1942 






















MESA, GATEWAY 
tie | \ / jo CATALOG |. 


$17.50 Ike Walton Split Bamboo Fly Rod. 
Extra tip. Fiberboard carrying case. Per- 
forated cork grip thumb rest reduces fatigue. 
| | Steen aeS $9.95 
$4.50 1-pc. Solid Steel Casting Rod. Stain- 
less steel guides. Off-set double grip with 
screw locking band. Cadmium finish. 4, 4%, 
Oa Gi iivisececcwctonsaxcacs 8 
$8.00 Tubular Steel 1-pce. Casting Rod. 
Grained enamel finish. Stainless steel guides. 
Off-set double grip with screw-locking reel 
band. Cloth case. Length 5, 5% ft....§$5.45 
$9.00 Split Bamboo Combination 5 in 1 Fly 
and Casting Rod. Makes into fly rod, bait 
rod, casting rod, featherlight 7 ft. rod. Re- 
versible handle. Carrying case....... $5.75 
$4.00 Telescope Steel Fly and Casting Rod. 
Agatine guides. Reversible cork grip. Lock- 
ing reel seat. Extends to 8% ft.___._. $2.29 
$12.00 Spiral Wind Trouble Free Casting 
Reel. 100 yd. capacity...............- $6. 
Gateway Deluxe Level Winding Cast- 
ing Reel. 100 yd. capacity. Chrome finish. 
Aluminum spool. Compare with $8.50 reels. 
iitattedsciauctcsuoestanccdsaeuuie $4.49 
$4.75 Jeweled Level Winding Casting Reel. 
125 yd. capacity. Chrome finish. Smooth 
running. A real reel value ..........- $3.19 
$1.55 Gateway Nylon Fly Line. 

ber color. 25 yd. coil size “‘G’’..__...--- 98c 
$1.35 Gateway Nylon Casting Line. 50 yd. 
a, 0) DD EES = =: 
$1.00 Ringed Trout Hackle and Spinner 
Flies. Size 6, 8 or 10 hook. Dozen_...--- 39c 


Contains Coble’s Famous 
“Fisherman's Calendar.” 


and GUNS 
RIFLES 
GOLF ¢ TENNIS 
ARCHERY 
BASEBALL 
BASKETBALL 
CAMERAS 
HUNTING CLOTHES 


re 


148 Pages of 
BIG Values 


FOR 
SPORTSMEN 


$1.20 Assortment Bass Streamer, Spinner 
and Bucktail Flies. Size 1/0, 2 or 4 hook. 
OR ga a ee eer 65c 
$1.20 Cork Body Bass or Trout Bugs. Pop- 
ular patterns. Choice size 1/0 or 8 hook. 
Na ee ee ee 49c 


75c Bag-O-Mad Casting Bait. 2% in. % oz. 


Bass go for the Bag-O-Mad. Choice Red 
and White, Perch, Black, or Yellow and 
Black. 3 for $1.00. Each...............- 39c 


60c Fishing Kit—contains Reel Oil, Line 
Dressing, Mosquito Dope, Tube Reelslick. 
| SS ee es Oc 
$1.35 Electric Casting Bait. Wobble style. 
With battery and bulb. Complete------ 65c 
85c Jointed Bass Bait. Made of Tenite. 
Length 3% in. Weight % oz. ......----- 39c 
Fly Tying Kit including vise and instruc- 
EEE OTE EOE. 98c 
American Made Trout Basket. Length 
124. Capacity 16lbs. Weight 150z. Made 
of sheet-fibre. Curved tofit body....$1.89 
$1.25 Bleeder Casting Bait. With vial 12 
tablets. With hook guards...-.. a diciksiaeee 35c 
$2.00 set 3 Leather Golf Hood Covers. Flan- 
nel lined. Leather numbers sewed on cover. 
RI 
$2.75 Golf Ball Marker. Complete with two 
ON NR es «ci cacncnminonenaen 1.98 
$11.50 Tubular Steel Fly Rod. 2-pe. lock- 
ing reel seat. Case. 8% ft.........--- $7.95 
Goif Matched Sets from $11.95— write 
for our Special Prices. 


<nnschedininsihanas Dae 


Any items shown here may be ordered direct by remitting the quoted prices, 
or C. O. D. if order is for $1.00 or more. 


GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO. 


1202 GATEWAY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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— Please send me a FREE copy of your big, illustrated 1942 Gateway 
x Catalog, containing Coble’s famous 

3 which tells me when to ‘‘be there.’’ 
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IT IS TODAY S MOST 
POPULAR BOTTLED IN 
BOND RYE WHISKEY 


WATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 
A. Overholt & Co., Inc., New York 
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Now, for the first time! 


America’s Foremost 


Angling Experts in 
One Big How-to-do-it yr 


Encyclopedia 


4VELO 


at 7 “ma 


AWO VACATION bd BOOK 


At b/r$ ps 7O¢ 
Fy I Me ft tase 
4 Ag Ia °C’ 000, r 
“</FE 


A de-luxe cloth-Lound volume on 
Greth and Salt Water Fishing 


SUPPLY STRICTLY LIMITED... RESERVE YOUR COPY TODAY 





Here’s the most complete reference 
book on fishing ever published—and 
it’s yours for only 50c permanently 
cloth bound if you act fast! Think 
of it! The FISHING AND VACA- 
TION YEAR BOOK gives you six 
of America’s foremost angling and 
camping authorities—Ray Bergman 
... Dan Holland ... Kip Farrington 
... C. Blackburn Miller... Van 
Campen Heilner . . . Allen Parsons 
—all together in one sensational 
library volume. 

These experts and other top-flight 
authorities tell you vividly “How, 
When, Where to Fish” —and What to 
Use — for every type of fishing in 
fresh and salt water. They tell and 
show with lavish illustrations the 
most successful ways to fish with 
every type of bait and lure... How 
to fish with wet and dry flies... How 
to fish off-shore, surf-cast, troll... 
How to fish at night . . . through the 
ice . . . chum. The column on the 
right tells you about more of the 
YEAR BOOK’S down-to-earth high 
spots — some of which have sever 
before been printed. 

Published under the joint hee owen 

& 


FEBRUARY, 19; 








HIGH SPOTS ca the 
YEAR BOOK 


How, When Where to fish for Trout, 
Bass, Pike, Muskie, Salmon, Ovananiche, 
Perch, Crappie, etc. 


ment records, casting records, and 
other encyclopedic data. A perfect 
argument-settler for years to come. 
You'll agree it’s a MUST for every 
fisherman’s library or it doesn’t cost 
you a cent, 


Money-Back Guarantee 


Now in preparation, this great book 
will be ready for shipment on April 
15, 1942. But we must know NOW 
how many of our readers will want 
these de-luxe copies so that we can 
print and bind enough for every- 
body. To be sure you get your copy of 


How to tell a brook trout from a 
brown, rainbow and steelhead trout. 


How to tell a large-mouth from a small- 
mouth bass. Their feeding habits, basic 
characteristics. 

How, When Where to fish for Tuna, 
Tarpon, Marlin, Striped Bass, etc. 

Authoritative articles on Reels, Rods, 
Hooks, Lines, Leaders, 


this sensational YEAR BOOK mail How to te inate Conging helps, 
the Reservation Order Coupon now. Kinks, Gadgets and other “How Te” 
DO NOT SEND ANY MONEY. _ ‘vssestions. 
Just mail your reservation and your 
copy will be sent C.O.D. for only 50c 
plus postage, as soon as the books 
come off the presses. Mailing the 
reservation places you under no obli- / 
gation. You may return your YEAR ay 
BOOK for prompt refund if not as 
satisfied. PS 
- OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept.01,353 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
i RESERVATION ORDER 
- Please reserve a copy of the limited de-luxe edition, cloth bound FISHING 
' AND VACATION YEAR BOOK for me immediately. Upon delivery on 
i April 15, 1942, I will pay the postman only 50c plus a few cents postage in 
full payment. | understand that I may return the YEAR BOOK within two days 
- for prompt refund if, after looking it over, I decide I don’t want it. 
§ NAME 
* ADDRESS = 
§ city nue STATE 








HERE’S “REEL” 


SPORT 
—IN SARASOTA! 


You can’t beat the fishing in sparkling 
Gulf waters off Sarasota County! Mack- 
erel run in February and March. Fighting 
sea bass, amberjack... swell fresh water 
fishing, too! International Tarpon Tourna- 
ment May 15- August. Big game hunting 
in Everglades during open seasons. Enjoy 
Sarasota’s sunny, refreshing climate. Abun- 
dant social activities. Fun for all. For free 


information write: Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. AX, Sarasota, Florida. 








STLSUL 


...on FLORIDA’S famous 


WEST COAST! 


vor BIG ONES 


in Lake County, Florida 


World's best bass fishing in well-stocked, sunny 
a ~ _* me hunting rs _ doves, quail 
<a xcellent accommodations for sport, rest 

Ww, 





or play. Moderate rates te tor 


National Fresh-Water Bass Tournament, 
Leesburg, Dec. 15-Mar. 15 


| Hunting G Fishing | 
PROPERTIES 


for Sale or Lease 








$ 85 buys fine lake front lot 
$130 buys 2! acres on lake 
$175 buys island 

$252 buys 160 acres with stream 
$495 buys a mile lake front 












Our 25th Annual List, just iss lin the form of an illustrated 

booklet describes the above and many other choice properties 

acquired by us through Tax Sale. The ! " 

fullprice asked tranteed perfect titl n i Lhe 

tifully situated hunting and fishir imps where 

port: ttuwe tes. he N 

he tin invest inCANADA'S rests and tarms 

Small monthly payments if desired. D t «ce WRITE 

TODAY for FREE BOOKLET t full explanation 
Room 607 


72 Queen St. W., 


TAX SALE SERVICE 23.353 Sx; 


A FISHERMAN’S PARADISE 
AT A SACRIFICE SALE 
ISLAND 





furnished cottage, sleep- 


ind boats 


with fully 


ing lodge, boat house on 
the 30,000 Island Route. Georgian Bay, Ontario, 
Canada. Picturesquely located. Excellent Fishing 
and Hunting. Writ 
K. E. HOLLIS 
S57 King George's Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





Bungalow camp completely equipped. 18 
buildings, accommodates 35 & up. Tents, 


boats, canoes, team of horses, paddle tennis 
court, electricity. Excellent bass, muskellunge, 
trout fishing. In operation 12 years. Ne debts, 
Steady & growing clientele. Death in family 
forces sale. Write 


Box 117, Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., N. ¥Y. C. 

























FOR SALE: Ontario Fishing Resort < 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


P, A. PARSONS 


OW bags bear: First to kill bear with 
bow and arrow in Michigan since 
days of the red man was Fred West- 

endorff of Saginaw, who, not far from 
Roscommon, met 300-lb. bear while hunt- 
ing deer. He killed it with five arrows. 
, Angler trapped: Wesley Saecker, 
Menasha, Wis., fishing north branch of 


Oconto River, that state, stepped into 
open bear trap, weighing about 35 Ib., 
set under water. Fellow anglers freed 


him by getting his foot out of his boot. 
Chain of trap not fastened. Apparently 
trap had been set to discourage anglers. 
... Master rattler remover: Jack Finn, 
Wray, Colo., spent two days hunting 
rattlers. First day killed 100 of the 
snakes, second day bagged 145 more. 
Champ bear killer: Art Jackson, 


hunting Dead Stream game area in 


Missaukee County, Mich., this last sea- 


son, got his bear, making his lifetime 


bear kill 108. Found one big bear feed- 


ing on the carcass of another. ... Nova 
Scotia deer kill last season ran to a new 
high. With season one week to go the 
total was 5,911 as against 4,528 for all 
1940 season. ... Mississippi’s long game 
seasons: 72-day quail season running to 
Feb. 20, 77 days on squirrel, 20 days on 
wild turkeys, 21 days on deer. This 
hunter needs to learn something before 
going afield: Minneapolis, Minn., man 


boasted of his bag which, he said, was 


13 ducks and a goose. It was found that 
he had 13 mud hens and a loon. 


Doubles on deer: Herman 


farmer, fired at deer in field near his 
home in Carleton County, New Bruns- 
wick. Deer dropped dead with bullet 


behind left shoulder. Same bullet hit 
another deer in backbone, crippling it. 
Haines’s brother delivered finishing blow 
with a fence rail. Oddly, the Haines’s 
father killed two deer with one shot in 
the same field 50 years ago. ... Bow less 
deadly than rifle: In 1940, 577 Michigan 
bagged only eight deer. 

big tuna catch: Last season 
nearly 200 tuna were landed at Bailey 
Island Tuna Club dock, weighing an 
average of 538 lb... . Champ sword fish- 
erman: George Geary, Tocopilla, Chile, 
has taken three broadbills, each weigh- 
ing more than 800 lb. Only three other 


bowmen 
Maine’s 


GEE! JUST THINK— (TS HAPPENED To ME/Z 





swordfish in 800-lb. class have _ been 
caught by sport anglers in all the world. 
Geary’s last was caught on Oct. 27, 1941, 
and weighed 837 lb. 

For the 


71, 


Haines, 
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A AMERICA’S GREAT 
LAST FRONTIER! 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies. 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
iy sue! Send I5c NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magazine—or, send $1.50 for a year's subscrip- 
tion, 12 issues, Your enjoyment is guaranteed 


ALA 






Alaska’s Maga 
a rman 
rivers, mountains. 


nm more a 





cive this map, with 


The Last Frontier"! You will r 
ret magazine, by Return Ma 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


BOX A-118, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


VAMONOS! 








South of the border, 


MEXICO 


Down way. 
Here is the kind of hunting ycu have dreamed about. 
OLD MEXICO offers you new thrills. If we named al 
the rame to be found t 


you'd think we were telling 

ta s > in its natura state 
Tigers, Deer, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks 

Doves, Chachalacas, Quoils, and others. 


A Fisherman’s Paradise—Fresh and Salt Water 





You will be met at the border and taken care of fr 

then i Pamphlets on request des 

for budget price. what to expect, what t 

Don't delay State game wanted. Write t 
MEXICAN HUNTING TOURS 


Dr. F. Poyo Skillin, Pres., Box 8352, Mexico City, Mex. 
Bonded & Authorized by Mex. Gov. ( Lic. No. 85 ) 














BIG GAME HUNTING 
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man who wants to get away 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Clut 
Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua 
—No. 272. 

New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 

Game guaranteed. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hunting, Fishing, Riding, Golf 


1 life, with 





Come and enjoy this wonderful Plantati 
all modern conveniences, twin bed k 
excellent food. 12 miles south of Char 
Carolina, on Coastal Highway No. 17. 
information, apply to 


LEO A. NOLAN 


Bulow Plantation Johns Island, South Carolina 











Advertisements for 
Hunting and Fishing 
PROPERTIES 
For Sale or Lease 
appearing in OUTDOOR LIFE will 


be . the 
people who buy such property. 


seen by sportsmen . . 


If you have a hunting lodge, fishing 


camp, shooting preserve, or resort 
you wish to dispose of, advertise it 


in OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Rates on application 


CUTDOOR LIFE 


353 Fourth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 
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from it all: Walker, Minn., Hike, Ky., 
Long, Md., Miles, Md., Climbing Hill, Ia., 
Newland, Va., Camp, Ark., and Comfort, 
Tenn. 


Quebec Lowers License Fees 


HE Province of Quebec has made ma- 

terial reductions in fees for nonresi- 
dent fishing licenses as a special induce- 
ment to American sportsmen. 

License fee for sea-salmon fishing is 
now $15 for the season, $5 for 3 days; 
license fee for all other fish is now $5 for 
the season, $2 for 3 days. These fees 
represent approximately a 50 percent re- 
juction. 
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Ohio Ice-Fishing 


ISHING through the ice in the San- 

dusky, Ohio, section of Lake Erie has 
long been popular, but now it is the 
generally accepted winter sport of 
throngs of inland residents who come to 
the lake yearly to enjoy it. During the 
winter of 1939-1940 there was thick ice 
for weeks, and from 2,000 to 3,000 per- 
sons could be seen on the ice during each 
week, which number increased on week- 
ends to as many as 6,000. 

About half the anglers fish out in the 
open, while the others use a fishing 
shanty for shelter and comfort. A state 
fishing license is necessary, of course. 
Rods only about 2 ft. long are used. 
Reels are dispensed with as they'd freeze 
up. A heavy line is favored, with ordi- 
nary hooks, sinkers, and live minnows 
for bait. Minnows are obtained from 
live-bait vendors. A good heavy bar with 
sharp wedge point is required to chisel 
a hole through the ice, which may be 
from 6 in. to 30 in. thick. Those who 
fish out in the open take a box along to 
sit upon, using the box to store their 
catch. Many put sled runners on the 
box to make it easy to carry home. 

The fishing shanties are of all sorts, 
from the home made kind, built of odds 
and ends, to the more elaborate which 
cost up to $50. Usually a shanty is about 
t by 5 or 6 ft. in size, from 5% to 6 ft. 
high, and mounted on sled runners to 
make it easy to transport over the ice. 
A door and one or two windows and a 
wooden floor are standard, the latter 
with one or two holes a foot square to 
fish through. Seats are built along the 
sides of the shanty, and there is a tiny 
tove in one corner. Such a shanty will 
iccommodate from two to four persons 
comfortably, and is so placed that the 
holes in the floor are directly over the 
holes in the ice which already have 
been cut. 

Fishermen should not go out on the ice 
intil they assure themselves that it is 

ife. It is best to seek advice from the 
veterans at the sport. Fishermen should 
lress warmly, and rubber shoes or boots, 
with several pairs of heavy socks, are 
essential for dryness and comfort. 

Shanties can be rented at prices of 
from $1 a person up, with a maximum 
of $5 for a shanty. Full information as 
to ice, fishing conditions, and shanties 
for rent can be obtained from an infor- 
mation bureau in Sandusky, and usually 
it hardware stores in towns along the 
lake shore. 





Cost of a Big-Game Hunt 


REQUENTLY asked of this depart- 

ment is the question—‘“What will a 
big-game-hunting trip cost, in the more 
remote wilderness, where supplies must 
be packed in, and where horses, guides, 
and cook are required?” 

Costs vary according to the area 
hunted, the time needed to get from the 
outfitting point into the game country, 
and the length of time judged to be 
necessary to insure a successful hunt. 
However, Jasper, Alberta, furnishes a 
fair example of an outfitting point ad- 
jacent to an excellent caribou, elk, sheep, 
goat, moose, and bear country, where 
three days are required to pack into 
the heart of the game country, and 
where the standard type of hunt takes 21 
days in the open. 

Jasper Park is a big-game sanctuary, 
from which the game overflows into the 
surrounding country. It is thought by 
those best fitted to know that the an- 
nual increase of this overflow of game 
is greater than the annual kill in that 
area. A firm of outfitters operating from 
Jasper, and which was early booked 
solid for the 1941 season, may be con- 
sidered as typical in charges and oper- 
ating methods. 

These outfitters have a cook for every 
party, even if the number of hunters is 
only two. Food to the amount of 1,000 
lb. is carried for two hunters on a 21- 
day trip, which is the shortest they will 
book for. It takes 18 horses to carry the 
food, tents, kitchen equipment, and 
other necessities. The food is figured 
carefully for the 21 days, and the meat 
and fish killed while on the hunt is al 
lowed for. Thus the question of food 
prevents the party from staying out 
any longer than the 21 days figured on 
The country traversed is still wild, where 
you may travel for 60 days without see 
ing a white man. 

At a cost of about $625 each, two 
hunters can take this 21-day trip. This 
price includes the services of a cook 
two guides, a horse-wrangler, 18 horses 
6 saddle horses, and all food and equip- 
ment except guns, ammunition, and pe! 
sonal effects such as usually are brought 
by the hunter. Travel costs of the hunt 
er to the outfitting point must of course, 
be added to this. 

Three days after the start from Jas 
per, the party is in the hunting terri 
tory, outside of the Park. After about 
five days of riding, fishing, and looking 
around the hunters should be physically 
fit for the harder work of hunting. The 
guides, with field glasses, locate the 
game. If it should be mountain sheep, 
the hunter is brought on horseback to 
a point about 2 mi. distant from the 
game. From then on the stalk is made 
on foot. Mountain sheep, by the way 
are rated as top-flight game by most « 
the sportsmen because they are the 
hardest to stalk, and the stalk gives 
much of the thrill of the hunt. Rating 
next to sheep in popularity, and in the 
order named, are mountain goat, cari 
bou, moose, deer, and bear. There are 
many grizzlies in that section, and the 
fact that the outfitters want two men 
to hunt together when after them is 
significant. 

When a big-game hunter on his return 
from a hunt enlarges upon its hardships 
and boasts as to how he was able to 
“take it,” perhaps his story should be 
discounted considerably. These outfit- 
ters say that food is ready the minute 
hunters come into camp after a hunt 
and that the hunters sleep on eiderdown 
mattresses! 


f 
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Beginning to feel it’s time to 
stop tying flies and start try- 
ing them? Well, a couple of 
months will soon slip from the 
calendar...and the trout sea- 
son opens in Pennsylvania! 

The tumbling streams of the 
Keystone State will be stocked 
with plenty of big ones this 
Spring ...to provide whole- 
some relaxation for thousands 
of our people wearied by the 
stresses and strains of wartime. 


Let us help plan your fishing 
trip to Pennsylvania! Full in- 
formation on the State’s famous 
fishing waters...lists of accom- 
modations covering all price 
ranges...the simple, inexpen- 
sive requirements for obtaining 
a fishing license...will be fur- 
nished promptly on request. 
Just fill in the coupon...and 
drop it in the mail! 


ennsylvania 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ni 
ARTHUR H. JAMES, GOVERNOR 
MARK S. JAMES, Secretary of Commerce 

















Dept. of Commerce, Div. F12, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





I'd like to know more about fishing in 
Pennsylvania ! 








NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY _ 















The Night Hunter 


OR the last 24 hours 

I've refrained from 
putting on paper my 
answer to Archibald Rutledge’s article, 
“Let's Stop Night Hunting.” And let me 
emphasize the fact that I’ve bought 
many a magazine mostly because Rut- 
ledge was listed as a contributor. 

My first reaction upon reading this 
piece by my favorite author was that he 
is condemning all night hunters because 
of hearsay and meager evidence against 
them. However, when he cites Scripture 
in a weak effort to establish his point, 
and then goes on to say that hunting at 
night is like burning a candle at both 
ends, then I wonder if Rutledge ever 
went on a successful coon or possum 
hunt in the daytime. 

I don’t contend that there aren’t any 
poachers afield at night, but I do believe 
that fully 99 percent of our night hunters 


a BOY, LOOKS LIKE A 

7 REAL HOT 
SUBJECT ! 

THIS TIME! 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 









have no ulterior motive when they tramp 
the wilds after dark, their ears and 
their hearts attuned to the only melody 
that brings peace to the soul of their 
favorite redbone. 

How could his own “good old Steve,’ 
and others like him, get the possums to 
xo with their sweet “tatahs” if we were 
to have the legislation that Rutledge 
recommends? I suppose, however, that 
so long as the dusky citizens of his cher- 
ished Santee country successfully go 
after deer with hounds, their larders will 
not lack venison. But have a heart for 
the thousands of us elsewhere who are 
not so fortunately situated. Raymond 
E. Maher, Douglas, Ariz. 


’ 


EDITOR Max I commend you 
Outdoor Life: for publishing 

Rutledge’s night-hunt- 
er article? The class of people who go 
out after deer at night with flashlight 
and gun are, with few exceptions, the 
scum of the earth. I know; I've had a 
lot of experience in the woods helping 
game wardens catch and prosecute these 
vellow curs. 

Next to the rattlesnake and the un- 
principled politician, I hate the night 
hunter, for I feel this world would be a 
better place were all three obliterated. 
Here in South Carolina we have a law 
imposing up to a year in jail and $1,000 
fine for hunting deer at night. What 
happens? The authorities haven't the 
backbone to hold violators for the high- 
er courts, and when they do hold them 
it is easy for shyster lawyers to obtain 
postponements on the slightest pretext. 

Night hunting thrives on such prac- 
tices, and because night hunters flaunt 
the law, and escape punishment so 
easily, other laws are broken through 
the example set. Every year sees an in- 
crease in night hunting; good roads, fast 
automobiles, and spineless magistrates 
make the crop grow. 

Calves, cows, an ox, and a mule or two 
have been shot in my section by night 
hunters. Near Bluffton, S. C., a woods 
rider was killed by night hunters a few 
years ago. A game warden in Colleton 
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County was blinded. Only recently a 
CCC boy was shot by night hunters near 
Jacksonboro. A note threatening a “load 
of buckshot” in my back was once found 
pinned to my gate—the warden and I 
had made numerous arrests that year. 

What we need is a law setting the 
minimum penalty for night hunting at 
$1,000; also providing for the confisca- 
tion of the gun, the light, or the automo- 
bile used by the hunter. This last would 
probably be of untold benefit, since many 
u man thinks more of his car than he 
does of his wife and children, and 
wouldn’t risk losing it.—A. B. Nimitz, 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


EDITOR 


| ghee we S’S chief 
Outdoor Life: 


complaint seems to 
be directed against 
the poacher, and I agree that a poacher 
is a most undesirable person. However, 
would the prohibition of night hunting 
put a stop to poaching? Not any more 
than the 18th Amendment put a stop to 
drinking. Nor any more than the oft- 
proposed firearm-registration act would 
keep guns out of the hands of criminals. 

I like night hunting, and so do several 
of my friends; we pride ourselves on be- 
ing true sportsmen, and all of us can 
look a game warden in the eye with a 
clear conscience. To those who work six 
days out of seven, night hunting pro- 
vides the only chance to exercise the 
heritage that was handed down to us by 
our forefathers—the right to hunt.— 
William C. Stauffer, Fort Meade, Md. 


Our Wandering Game 


EDITOR OW far does a 
Outdoor Life: pheasant range? 

Does it make a more- 
or-less permanent abode in any partic- 
ular locality, or does it travel around 
willy-nilly? Perhaps some readers who 


THEY MIGHT HITCH HIKE! 
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have been active in restocking work 
have asked themselves these questions, 
particularly upon finding that “stocked” 
ranges are barren of game birds. Foxes, 
cats, disease, and every imaginable thing 
(including violators) have been blamed 
for this condition. 

Be that as it may, the New York Con- 
servation Dept. last year informed the 
Reid Hill Fish and Game Club of this 
city, that one of its banded pheasants, 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


stocked near Amsterdam, had been shot 
at Lathams, N. Y., 30 mi. distant. 

This club will experiment to determins 
the wandering propensities of gamé 
birds. Have your readers anything t 
offer on that subject?—Frederick A 
Partyka, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Let Us Know if One Does 


EDITOR ETTING in on the 
Outdoor Life: will-a-moccasin 
attack controversy, I 
wonder if George B. Spencer is mistake 
in his identification of the snakes he 
saw. He said he saw hundreds of them 
sunning themselves in trees near the 
Ohio River. Now, moccasins or cotton 
mouths do range as far north as the 
Ohio, and since Spencer doesn’t identify 
the neighborhood it could have been 
near the Mississippi. 
3ut were they cottonmouths—or the 
common water snake which is so plenti- 
ful in this region, and which somewhat 
resembles the deadly moccasin? I’ve 


MAYBE THEY 
DON'T BITE, 
1 HOPE! 








hunted and studied snakes in southwest 
Ohio ard in northern Georgia, and i! 
both states have found the water snak« 
to be mistaken for the cottonmouth and 
killed as such. The favorite sunning 
spots of these harmless snakes are the 
branches of willow trees over the wate1 
but I think the true cottonmouth would 
prefer a more substantial spot, a log 
stump, or root. 

The harmless water snakes are shy i! 
the open, and if there is any chance of 
escape to the water they will take it 
I’ve even had them go between my legs 
and over my feet. Only when they wer 
cut off entirely have they ever attempted 
to bite. As to whether the cottonmouth 
will bite or not I haven’t yet had the un 
pleasant opportunity of finding out. 
Frank Mackey, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Applause for Our Pictures 


EDITOR R gad wanted you ti 
Outdoor Life: know that I thin! 

the “Outdoor Life i} 
Pictures” section of the December issu 
was the “bee’s knees.” 

The idea of putting the opening an 
speed on each picture suited me swell 
The comments on the pictures regarding 
camera used, etc., were excellent too. 

To me those things gave a real reaso! 
for having that section in the magazine 
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Just looking at pictures of dead fish and 
game year in and year out becomes a 
pain in the neck—my neck.—F red Engel- 
fried, Cleveland, Ohio. 


All-American Angler 


EDITOR ORLD struggle 
Outdoor Life: today is bringing 

the inhabitants of the 
18 states closer together as Americans 
not merely as New Yorkers or Califor- 
nians. So why can’t we have an AIll- 
American fishing license that would per- 
nit its holder to fish in any or all of the 
states? This would do away with the 
red tape of obtaining the present-day 
state nonresident licenses. 

Naturally, the fee would be a little 
higher than that of the ordinary resident 
license, but could be kept within the 
reach of every citizen. The proceeds 
would then be divided among the states 

accordance with the sales of licenses 
in each.—G. F. Deinlein, Wauconda, Ill. 


Hard Nut to Crack 


EDITOR OUGARS do have 
Outdoor Life: tough skulls! I 

was reminded of that 
by Jes Burke’s story, “The Cave Man 
ind the Lion,” particularly because 
Burke and his friend couldn't find a sin- 


MAYBE HE WASN'T 
HIT IN THE 
HEA 
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gle crack in the beast’s skull after beat- 
ing him to death with a club. 

Something like that happened to a 
friend of mine in Idaho. This man, 
W. O. Wright, went hunting cougars 
with an acquaintance one spring. They 
took along good dogs and in due course 
the dogs got on the trail of a cougar, 
finally treeing it in a large fir tree. The 
animal was about 60 ft. from the ground, 
snarling down at the men from a limb. 
The owner of the dogs wanted Wright to 
shoot the animal, and told him to be 
careful to hit it in the head, because a 
body shot might send it to the ground 
merely wounded—where the dogs would 
be injured in the ensuing fracas. My 
friend therefore took careful aim. At 
the crack of the gun the cougar fell 
from the tree, and as it landed on the 
ground Wright grabbed it by the tail, 
pulling the body away from the dogs so 
that they couldn't injure the pelt. 

Wright took the skin and head home, 
intending to have it mounted, and boiled 
out the skull. Soon after, he came to my 
office with the skull and asked me to ex- 
amine it thoroughly. He had shot the 
animal between the eyes, but somewhat 
high, and the bullet had gone through 
the skin and glanced off the skull. That 
must have been the case because a close 
examination of the skull with a strong 
glass failed to disclose the slightest in- 
jury. 

Wright’s shot had merely stunned the 
animal—the fall had killed it. But sup- 
pose that plunge hadn't done the job? 
What would have happened when 
Wright grabbed the animal by the tail? 

Geo. N. Adams, Burlington, Wash. 


Mistaken Identity? 
EDITOR DELIA JOHN- 
Outdoor Life: SON'S story, “Mon- 

tana’s Ocean Fish,” 
was interesting inasmuch as it pre- 
sented a new sporting species. However, 
[I am of the opinion that the author 
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was mistaken in identifying the fish as 
an ocean-run shad. Because she stressed 
the presence of teeth I believe the fish 
to be one of the alewives, probably the 
fresh-water skipjack or blue herring, 
Pomolobus chrysochloris. 

The alewives, shad, herring, and sar- 
dines are all closely related. However, 
icthyologists differentiate between the 
alewives and the shad in that the shad 
do not have teeth in the jaw, while the 
alewives do. 

The fish described by the author is 
common in the lower Missouri Valley, 
and there is no reason why it should not 
ascend as far up into the Yellowstone 
as Laurel and Livingston, Mont. I have 
seined them by the hundred from 
sloughs along the Missouri River, but 
never quite so large as those described 
in Miss Johnson's article. The small 
ones are sometimes used for trot-line 
bait, although it is difficult to keep them 
alive in minnow buckets or on the hook. 
Unless they were large they would be 
poor eating, as they are somewhat bony 

I doubt that an ocean-run fish would 
migrate as far as Montana, and think 
that Miss Johnson's “shad” were fresh- 
water fish that had achieved unusual 
growth under very favorable food condi- 


tions.—Don Pryor, Creedle, Colo. 
Page Gus Mager! 
EDITOR HOROUGHLY en- 


Outdoor Life: joyed J. B. Hooker's 
article, “Grizzlies are 
3ad Actors,” but as an old-timer in 
3ritish Columbia, there are two state 
ments in the story that I question. 
Hooker says, “Loading my boat, I 
heard some walruses howl] south of the 
cabin...” We forgive “walruses,” but 
your readers should know that the howl- 
ing, or scissorbilled, walrus became ex 
tinct in British Columbia in the early 
1880's, presumably quite some time be 
fore Hooker was old enough to hunt 
grizzlies. In fact, my old mining part- 
ner, Ed Higgins, is thought to have shot 
the last one from the door of Frenchy’s 
saloon in October 1883. Ed emptied his 
gun into it, and as it lay there on the 
bank it looked to me about the size and 
shape of a whisky barrel. I didn’t ex- 


TWEET~- JUST 
WHISTLE 
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amine it stated un- 


closely, but Ed 
equivocally that it was a _ scissorbilled 


walrus—and an 
that. 

Again quoting Hooker: * * T came 
on a large silvertip feeding on the re 
mains of a cow moose and two calves 
which had been walrus-killed some time 
during the preceding winter.” This 
dastardly crime, if committed by wal 
rus, as Hooker states, must have been 
perpetrated by that most dreaded of 
all predators, the great whistling wal- 
rus, so plentiful in the higher mountain 
valleys of British Columbia. These wal- 
rus do not howl, but when excited for 
any cause, whistle through their upper 
canine teeth. As these teeth or tusks, 
which they use to rend their prey, are 
normally from 20 to 30 in. long, and as 
the beasts have enormous lung power, 
you can imagine what a frightening 
noise they make. Lesser animals like 
grizzlies, mountain sheep, and moose 
often stand as though paralyzed by the 
sound, and fail to flee until it is too 
late. Doubtless that was the case with 


unusually big one at 


the helpless cow and her poor babies. 


However, that the whistling walrus 
should have killed those little moose 
calves seems unbelievable, as I have 


never known them to attack an animal 
incapable of resistance. 

However, steps should be taken to ex- 
terminate these predator walrus. in 
British Columbia before they wipe out 
the moose and the grizzlies.—F. W. 
Horton, Bethesda, Md. 


They‘re Just Show-Offs! 


EDITOR ID you hear the 
Outdoor Life: story of the Pike 

County native,80 years 
old, who broke into the campfire con- 


HOPE THE GANG 
GAVE HIM “THE 
BIRD” AFTER 
THAT CRACK! 







versation when the boys were out for 
deer? 

The subject had turned to grouse 
hunting, and the old Pennsylvanian 
casually made the remark that in all his 
many years of hunting grouse he had 
never missed a bird. The statement 
brought grunts of amazement and 
shouts of applause. Then the aged one 
added: “Of course, I've he’rd tell of 
them fellers as can hit ’em flyin’!”— 
Floyd J. Waters, Jermyn, Pa. 


No Fish on the Down Beat 


EDITOR OR the last year 
Outdoor Life: and a half I have 

checked my fishing re- 
sults (and those of every one in the vi- 
cinity) with barometer readings. This 
includes trout fishing in the headwaters 
of the Rio Grande, all types of fishing in 
Oklahoma, and two weeks of angling in 
Minnesota. And in all that time I have 
never seen a fish caught when the ba- 
rometer was falling. 

Still, Charles D. Marshall thinks the 
barometer is “nickel-plated mumbo- 
jumbo” as far as fishing’s concerned. 
Well, if he expects to catch any fish 
with a pole and worms, as he says, I 
know he’s going to be disappointed if he 
tries to get them against a falling glass. 

G. E. Onstot, Tulsa, Okla. 


® Whether or not the barometer is use- 
ful in fishing, Chas. D. Marshall deserves 
an apology for the manhandling his let- 
ter got by an officious copy reader in our 
editorial offices. Mr. Marshall actually 
wrote * a barometric change suffi- 
cient to change the mercury column 1 in. 
would change the water column 13.6 in., 
which proves that if a fish is resting 
comfortably in any depth of water, and 
there is an immediate change of 1 in. in 
the mercury column, it would have to 
only change its depth in the water 131/3 
in., up or down as the case might be.” 
And you can't laugh that off!—ED. 


Stop That Sheldrake! 


ET’S start a cam- 
paign against the 
merganser or. shel- 
drake, the “fish duck” that destroys so 
many spawning fish in shallow water. 
The birds are increasing, and not only 
the future but the present supply of fish 
is threatened wherever these preying 
“ducks” congregate. The loon, osprey, 
heron, and kingfisher are unimportant 
in comparison with the merganser.—Dr. 
Frank T. Woodbury, Wakefield, Mass. 
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How often have you wished that you 
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could get within striking distance 
of a really good trophy? Well, if 
you'd like to learn how, take 
a few tips from an ace photog- 


rapher, one who makes the stalking 


Aus 


Indian hunter look like an amateur 


vie 
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My Akeley movie camera is big and 
cumbersome but it gets me trophies 
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He was waiting fifty yards from the trail, and watching me in a suspicious manner 


OT long ago I shot a 400-pound black bear at thirty- the orthodox, or shotgun, style, and I worship the work of a 
five feet, and he gave me the thrill of a lifetime. good dog. A few seasons ago, I killed a white-tail buck, 
Matter of fact, I shot him a dozen times—emptied close to 200 pounds, an hour after the deer season opened— 
the magazine at him—and I guess I got under his and passed up chances at three more on the same runway 
skin finally, for the affair wound up with my dashing wildly — before noon. 
for my car, and the bear pounding down a brush-grown woods But for two decades I’ve hunted mostly with the cam- 
road on my heels. era—in recent years as staff photographer of the Michigan 
Couldn’t I stop him? Sure—given the right equipment. But Conservation Department. And for thrills and excitement, 
a 16 mm. motion-picture camera on a tripod isn’t exactly my give me a view finder instead of a gold bead! If you really 
idea of a bear-stopping weapon. That happened to be what I want your knees to tremble, crouch in a blind and hold your 
was using. breath while a wary old buck, with antlers in the velvet, 
I’ve hunted just about all of my life. As a kid I was one of strolls up within ten yards and fills the finder of your 
the most ardent hunters in some of the best grouse country on camera! That’s hunting, brother! 
the east shore of Lake Michigan. I still like grouse hunting in I like to shoot my game at short range, big game especial- 
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At this point | concluded he 
was near enough. | grabbed my 
camera and took to my heels 


ly. The bigger and closer, 
the greater the thrill. And 
that’s the way you get ‘em 
with a camera. Close or 
not at all. As for trophies, 
I'll stack some of my 
prints and movie reels 
against the taxider- 
mist’s creation I have ever 
seen. - 

Of all the big-game ani- 
mals I've stalked with a 
lens, the moose is_ the 
easiest to outwit. To begin 
with, despite his reputa- 
tion for wariness, he can't 
hold a candle to the white- 
tail deer. Record a white- 
tail in film, in his native 
haunts and with the cam- 
era in your hands, and you 
earn the picture. Given 
the right combination of circumstances with a moose, it’s as 
easy as rolling off a log. 

Fly season is the time to stalk moose with a lens. When 
the black fly and mosquito hatch are really prime moose can’t 
take it. They leave the woods and come down to water early 
in the afternoon, and they loiter in the bogs and wallows 
late in the morning. 


best 


Hearing the camera's whir, she 
turned toward me. Hey, what's 
that—and how did it get there? 
She took a few steps (right) and 
stared, eyes bulging in surprise 


LL you have to do to make moose pictures under those 

conditions is pick a good location by a moose-favored 

lake or marsh, rig up some kind of a simple blind, and wait. 

The moose will do the rest. They'll come to you if you have 
chosen your stand wisely. 

One thing you must watch out for however. That's the 
direction of the wind, The eyes of a moose are second-rate but 
there’s nothing wrong with his nose. Give him a sniff of man- 
smell while he’s relishing lily roots at the edge of a bog, and 
he'll high-tail it for the next township. So if you hope to make 
moose pictures, keep on the downwind side of the lake or 
wallow, in a location where the moose won't smell you while 
he’s on the way in, and he'll come close without suspicion. 
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His eyes needn’t worry you much. Moose are quick to 
notice motion, but as long as you don’t move, there is little 
chance one will discover you, even though he’s staring 
straight at you and no more than thirty yards away. 

Often you get a chance to stalk one for close-ups if you 
happen to find him feeding in the water. As an example, I 
recall an old cow that wandered out in front of our blind on 
the shore of Lake Ritchie, on Isle Royale, one hot summer 
afternoon. That was quite a few years back, before Isle 
toyale became a national park and before winter starvation 
cut the moose population of the island down to a thin rem- 
nant. I doubt that there was a better place on the North 
American continent, in those days, for the making of moose 
pictures. 


UNTING with firearms was forbidden, and most of the 
ms big herd—-game men estimated as many as 3,000 moose 
in 205 square miles—had never heard a gun fired. They were 
about as fearful of a man as a taxi driver is of a traffic cop 
More than one visitor to Isle Royale found his trail disputed 
by a big moose, and a few foolhardy humans who pressed 
the argument too far found themselves up the nearest tree 
and right glad to be there. You can see that hunting moose 
with a camera on Isle Royale had its exciting possibilities 
in those days! 

But to get back to the old cow moose that wandered in 
front of our blind on Lake Ritchie. She waded out in the 
mud-bottomed lake until the water was shoulder deep, and 
started to feed on rushes and lily roots. She was too far 

















down the beach for a good camera shot, and I decided to try 
stalking her. 

I gathered up the outfit—that 35 mm. Akeley camera was 
no kid’s toy—and started down the shore. She had her head 
under water clear up to her shoulder blades, and I covered 
twenty feet while she nuzzled around on the bottom, search- 
ing for tender roots. 

Then her head came up like a submarine surfacing, with 
water streaming off her ears and her ungainly face, and she 
munched contentedly on the root, looking all around to make 
sure that no hostile visitor was moving in on her. 

I had the wind in my face and I tricked her by the simple 
expedient of standing perfectly still. She looked straight at 
me but failed to distinguish me from the trees along the 
shore, and after a few seconds her head went under once 
more and I sprinted forward again. 


E played the little game three or four times, The last 

time I wasn’t more than twenty yards from the cow, at 
the point on shore where she had waded in. When she sub- 
merged again I raced across the beach and into the shallow 
water, as far as I could make it with the camera, spread the 
tripod, leveled the lens at point-blank range, and started 
grinding film. For thirty seconds she continued to explore the 
bottom, then lifted her head and stood looking off across the 
lake, grunting her satisfaction with things in general. 

She was facing half away from me, and for a few seconds 
all went well. Then her ears telephoned their message. 
There was an alien sound in the air, a whirring something 
that didn’t belong. She turned her head slowly and there I 
stood, thirty feet from her, camera and all. 

There are those who will contend that a moose has no 
emotions, but the movie I made that afternoon refutes their 
claim. That cow moose emoted all over the place! She waded 
a few steps toward shore. Then her eyes got as wide as a 
movie star’s, almost bulging out of their sockets when she 
finally realized what she was looking at. 

She wheeled to run, and the muddy lake bottom did her 
dirt! Her feet stuck and she lurched a step and lost her 
balance. She went down in a smother of flying water, re- 
gained her footing and lit out of there as if somebody had 
set her on fire. But just as she swung around and began that 
comic-opera act I felt the tension let go on the crank of my 
camera. The film had run out! The cow moose wasn’t the 
only one who emoted there on Lake Ritchie that afternoon. 
I put on quite a show myself. 

Moose are duck soup for the camera hunter under the 
right conditions, whether he works from a blind on the 
shore of lake or wallow, or invades the moose country by 
canoe. Clarence Munn, line coach at the University of Mich- 
igan, went into a section of Canada, traveling by canoe, 
where moose are unusually plentiful. 
He did all his stalking from the bow of 
the canoe and he made moose pictures 
to write home about. He even succeeded 
in bogging down a big bull on a muddy 
shore and shoving up for a close-up shot 
at less than paddle length. The look on 
the face of that moose says plainly that 
if he could have worked one foot free of 
the mud the camera hunter would have 
regretted the whole affair. 


UT if the moose is easy meat for the 

fellow who stalks his big game with 
a lens, the white-tail deer is just the 
reverse. He’s wary and his nose and 
ears are about as good as you'll find in 
forest country. All the same, he can be 
caught by a camera with top-notch re- 
sults—if you'll take time to study the 
job and are willing to match his wits 
with plenty of patience and a smatter- 
ing of woodcraft of your own. 

Incidentally, I'd like to point out that 
unless you have patience in wholesale 
lots you will do well to give up the idea 
of hunting big game with a camera. 
You can’t barge through the country, 
hurrying and scrambling, trying for 
mileage on every trip, and expect to 
make good (Continued on page 86) 
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Moose are duck soup for the camera hunter who can shoot from a ca- 
noe. You can even follow one in and get good shots as he climbs ashore 





| hear many a gasp of admiration over my picture of a spikehorn rub- 
bing his velvet on a stump—but you can bet | didn't just stumble on it 


Even the flash bulb failed to startle this buck who stood casually while | 
made movies and stills. Timothy grass forms almost a perfect frame 
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easure trove: 


California tr 


NY man who goes out on the 
briny to fish, solemnly contem- 
plates suicide, and then goes 
out to die again—-ought to have 
his head examined. But it’s phenom- 
enal how the thought of yellowtail fish- 
ing can make even violent seasickness 
seem a small matter. 

That’s how it was the Sunday night 
when Clem, Mac, and Percy showed me 
a combined catch of yellowtails that 
would have kept a smoke rack busy for 
weeks. All over again I was sold on 
the malignant idea of chasing yellow- 
tails in the Mexican waters around the 
Coronados Isiands. Forgotten was the 
fact that, panting and green-gilled, I 
had emphatically extolled the idea of 
a hurried sea burial on a fitful occasion 
three weeks before—that sad, stormy 
day when not a respectable fish was 
taken, even though the absence of ac- 
tion meant nothing in my fast-dwin- 
dling life. That day I would gladly have 
traded all of my Pacific interests for a 
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The party's ¢ 





d by Clem, who hauled in 


atch is admire 


perch high on a windy hill. But this 
success could mean only one thing—a 
repeat trip the following week-end, with 
me along! 

In case this deep-sea excursion in 
Mexican waters may sound like a con- 
siderable undertaking, let me say here 
that it requires less than a total of 
twenty-four hours even from Los An- 
geles or neighboring California cities. 
The schedule is to drive to San Diego 
on Saturday evening and board the fish- 
ing craft immediately. Bunks are avail- 
able and you seldom are awake to know 
when the boat shoves off around 2 
o’clock in the morning for the islands 
thirty miles south. By daybreak you 
are in fishing territory, and have until 
midafternoon to throw your bait. Often 
the boat will dock at San Diego in time 
for you to reach home for supper. 

All this, of course, applies to the days 
before Japan attacked us, and her sub- 
marines began to menace the Pacific 
coast. Right now, a trip to the Coro- 
nados wouldn't be advisable; but some 
day it will be again, and the yellow- 
tails will be there waiting. 

Anyway, that week-end Clem, Mac, 


g large share of it 
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and Percy wound up their business 
affairs and by 9 p.m. we were on the 
broad highway winding south. Before 
midnight we were in San Diego and 
aboard the Aztec II, enjoying the wel- 
come and whispered promises of Al, 
the skipper. 


ise EVER saw such big schools of yel- 
N lowtails this early in the season,” 
he said, in confidential tones. ‘‘Yester- 
day the boat brought in nearly 200, and 
it wasn’t such a large party at that.” 
“How's the water?” I inquired gently. 
“T mean, are the ground swells heavy?” 
Al smiled. He remembered my con- 
tortions the last time I was aboard. 


“Just like a lake,” he glibly assured 
me. “‘Not even a ripple.” 
Sleep that night was_ short-lived. 


Awakened by the light in the cabin, I 
instantly became aware that the bunk 
on which I lay was rolling and heaving 
beneath me. Then I heard Clem’s voice 
reassuring me that the sea was indeed 
“just like a lake.” 

Next I discovered that my compan- 
ions, as well as six or seven other mem- 
bers of the excursion, were up and 
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doing. But I thought to myself, I'll get 
the motion of this boat established in 
my equilibrium before I chance a ver- 
tical position. This I proceeded to do, 
and arrived on deck in time to see the 
Coronados Islands hunched up on the 
horizon, 

“Look at this swell bait,”” Percy com- 
mented. I took time to glance into the 
bait tank and recognized the lively 
mass within—fine, large sardines which 
are the yellowtails’ downfall, if and 
when their feeding grounds can be 
located. That the skipper was searching 
for just such an area was evidenced by 
the way he scanned the briny distances, 
and the sky above too. Presently a flock 
of hovering sea gulls caught his atten- 
tion, and again we changed course 
slightly. Sea gulls close above the sur- 
face might mean a shoal of sardines, 
and where small fishes are present in 
great numbers you may find the ever- 
hungry marauders of the deep. 

All anglers aboard, except myself, 
had their outfits ready; Clem and Percy, 
veteran yellowtail fishermen, had their 
six-ounce rods, while Mac and I, who 
are far from specialists in deep-sea 


The Vanishing Fish Mystery, or 
Percy's Purloined Prize Winner. 
Below: The victim weighs the big- 
gest yellowtail in everyone's bag 
in search of his 28-pounder—then 
(right) puts on a $10 smile after 
the recovery. And later he's even 
willing to share the limelight (at 
bottom) with Mac, the guilty man 
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technique, felt more s e with some- 
what heavier tackle. Despite the action 
of the boat on the heavy ground swells, 
the morning air dispelled any prelimi- 
nary prank of the ocean on my well- 
being, and I finally had my tackle in 
readiness. About this time Al came 
around with the little speech that all 
who wished to could contribute to, and 
participate in, a pool which would 
be awarded for the largest fish. 


A few minutes later the boat’s motor 


was shut down, and our progress slowed 
quickly on the rolling surface. The boy 
threw overboard a few scoops of bait, 
and we watched the water for signs of 
miniature torpedoes which would mean 
hungry yellowtails. Selecting a lively 
bait, I hooked it through the nose and, 
casting it out by its own weight, took 
my place along the rail. For a short 
while the sardine skittered at the sur- 
face, as if sensing a menace from the 
depths, but at length the wire leader 
carried it out of sight. Still no sign of 
feeding fish, but in yellowtail fishing 
things can happen quickly, 
or again not at all. 

In case you haven't met 


this fine fighter, let me introduce him. 
The yellowtail, California yellowtail, or 
Seriola dorsalis is a specialty of south- 
ern California and nearby Mexico wa- 
ters—-actually a member of the amber- 
fish family and related to the pompano, 
but more nearly resembling the tuna 
in his heavy-shouldered, taper-tailed 
streamlining. He is not to be confused 
with the yellow-tailed snapper or a 
bunch of other fishes that infringe on 
his trade mark. He comes by his name 
through his—-you guessed it!—yellow 
tail. 

Not always can a skipper locate a 
run of yellowtails on his first eeny- 
meeny-miney-mo of the shore waters. 
3ut the men who take anglers out daily 
develop a strange sense that generally 
carries them pretty close to the roving 
game fish. Al is one guide who has a 
rare nose for yellowtails, and this gray 
morning he parked us above a savage 
school. Within minutes the fish were 
ranging about us like a multitude of 
hungry sea wolves. 

Now to the first few min- 
utes of excitement. To begin 
(Continued on page 73) 













































Reuben Cross with one 
of his own mallards—a 
according 
authorities 


‘wild’ bird 


to certain 


EUBEN R. who lives in 


New 


CROSS, 
York's Catskill Mountains, 
enjoys considerable fame among 


For Cross is a fly 
lures have flicked 
trout streams 


fishermen. 
tyer, and his dainty 
over a good many of the 
of these United States. 

But fate dealt Cross a couple of kicks 
recently—-and threw in another when he 
was down. First his home, wherein he 
conducted his business, was destroyed 
by fire on Memorial Day, 1941, and with 
it everything that Cross owned except 
the clothes on his back. But Cross 
pulled in his belt, moved into a plain lit- 
tle house which an angling club ten- 
dered him rent free in sympathy, and 
settled down to the serious business of 
making a living. He needed feathers to 
use in his fly tying so he plucked some 
from the domestic mallard drake he had 
owned for more than a year. 

Now, Cross knew that a deft piece of 
sneak legislation—the so-called “feather 
law’’-had been pushed through the New 
York legislature earlier in the year. 
But he had been assured by the two 
legislators who introduced the bill that 
there was nothing in it to bar his tying 
flies with legally acquired feathers. The 
law, aimed to prevent traffic in wild-bird 
plumage, specifically exempted the 
feathers of domestic fowl. And the mal- 
lard has long since been domesticated. 
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in an actual 





Game birds galore—but not one feather for a fly 
tyer! The reformers have won their opening battle 
in New York; now they‘re preparing to take on the 
rest of the country. Here OUTDOOR LIFE exposes the 
workings of those who shoved through the ‘‘feather 
law’’ while sportsmen were asleep, and demonstrates, 


case, 


its basic injustice. —EDITOR. 








If you doubt it ask any farmer or poul- 
try raiser. Or ask eminent scientists, as 
OUTDOOR LIFE did. But don’t ask the 
field men of the New York Conservation 
Department. Some of them, at least, 
are not aware of that simple, univer- 
sally known fact. 

On October 25, 1941, Cross was visited 
by two uniformed men. One identified 
himself as Fred DeWitt, District 
Game Protector of the New York Con- 
servation Department. As Cross tells 
the story, after they had chatted for a 
few moments about local fishing condi- 
tions, DeWitt asked him why he had not 
filed an inventory of wild-bird plumage 
in accordance with the new feather law. 
Cross replied that he had no wild-bird 
plumage, having used up his supply be- 
fore the law became effective. DeWitt 
then asked Cross if he was using mal- 
lard feathers in tying flies. Cross’s an- 
swer was “Yes, domestic mallard.” 
Whereupon DeWitt informed Cross that 
there is no such thing as a domestic 
mallard; that under the law the feathers 
of all mallard ducks are regarded as the 
plumage of wild birds. 

Cross argued the point. Then, to sup- 
port his claim, DeWitt produced his 
Conservation Department law book, and 
pointed to a paragraph of the feather 


law which reads ‘a ‘wild bird’ shall in 
clude every kind of bird regardless of 
origin.”” That, DeWitt claimed, broug!l 
all mallards into the classification of 
wild birds. So, he added, because Cross 
admitted using mallard feathers in fly 
tying, he was a violator of the law and 
liable to a penalty of from $10 to $60 
However, DeWitt stated that if Cros 
would sign ‘civil compromise” papers 
he would “let him off’? on payment of 
$10. A civil-compromise blank was ther 
filled out by the second of the uniforme: 
men. He turned out to be Mark Hinkley 
a game warden. Cross was much dis 
turbed. Naturally, he assumed that 
these men were familiar with the lav 
and that it had been interpreted fé 
them. He was anxious, he says, to set 
tle for the minimum fine so as to avoi 
the expense of a court case which h 
could not afford. In his confusion an 
uncertainty he signed the paper wit! 
out careful reading of its legal phrasé 
ology, assuming that it had been draw 
up to fit his case and that he was a 
cused merely of using mallard feather 
in tying flies. Then he gave DeWitt h 
check for $10. 

Unhappily the check bounced. Cros 

his affairs in an unsettled state 
thought he had sufiicient funds to me¢ 
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it, but the bank said no. And then a 
peculiar thing happened. DeWitt, a to- 
tal stranger, paid $10 to the bank in 
which Cross’s check had been deposited 
by the Conservation Department. Why ? 


UBE CROSS may have been burned 
out, and he may be broke, but he 
is not helpless. He has many friends. 
Also he has guts. When the first shock 
wore off, he began to smell something 
fishy, and he refused to stay mum. His 
experience with the duck Hawkshaws 
soon became the subject of pungent 
comment in various newspapers. Many 
fishermen wrote to the state Conserva- 
tion Department about it, and sensitive 
official noses began to twitch. DeWitt 
was summoned to Albany, and there- 
according to a letter to the editor of 
OUTDOOR LIFE from Commissioner Lith- 
gow Osborne of the Conservation De- 
partment—he stated that at no time 
while he was at Cross’s home did Cross 
say that the feathers about which he 
was questioned were from domestic 
mallard ducks, but that Cross had told 
him he purchased the feathers in New 
York city. Moreover, it developed that 
the settlement papers prepared by 
Hinkley, and signed by Cross, had made 
him “confess’’ not merely that he had 
used mallard feathers in tying flies but 
as “being a dealer and having on dis- 
play the plumage of wild mallard ducks, 
after failing to file an inventory of said 
plumage with the New York State Con- 
servation Department.” 

An affidavit, executed by Cross and in 
possession of OUTDOOR LIFE, gives an en- 
tirely different version from DeWitt’s 
as to what happened in the interview. 
It also states that never, at any time, 
has Cross had wild-bird feathers for 
sale and on display; that during De- 
Witt’s and Hinkley’s visit there was no 
plumage of any kind in sight, nor any 
apparatus used in the tying of flies, nor 
did either of the two men ask to see 
any; that since May 30, 1941, the date 
of the destruction of his house, Cross 
has purchased no wild-bird feathers 
from any source whatsoever. 

All of which is puzzling, to say the 
least. If, as Cross says under oath, he 
nad no wild-bird plumage on hand at 
the time the feather law became ef- 
fective, how could he file an inventory ? 
If, as he says, DeWitt and Hinkley saw 
no feathers when they visited him, and 
did not ask to see any, on what grounds 
did they accuse him of having wild-bird 
plumage on display ? 


E fe use, in tying flies, of feathers 
from his own mallards is nothing 
new with Cross. In 1934, OUTDOOR LIFE 
sent a staff writer to talk to Cross and 
published the interview in the Decem- 
ber issue of that year. Let us quote from 
that article: “Across the road from his 
house ... Cross has his ‘feather farm.’ 
This chicken yard probably contains 
more roosters per square foot than any 
other yard in the country... he ‘lives 
off his roosters,’ their feathers being the 
mainstay of his fly production 
Along with the roosters are a dozen 
gray mallard ducks. They have come 
from a single pair of domesticated birds 
Cross purchased years ago.”’ 
Domesticated then, but, according to 
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the feather sleuths oi the Conservation 
Department, not domesticated now! 
How come? 

As Cross himself puts it, “That, ac- 
cording to my hillbilly reasoning, makes 
game birds out of barnyard roosters 
and hens, they being descended from 
jungle fowl.” 

Well, as though enough strange 
things were not happening to Cross, 
about the time that the din he raised 
was beginning to penetrate to the ex- 
treme boundaries of New York state, 
one day he received a letter. The writer 
was a man of whom Cross had heard, 
but whom he had never met—John H. 
Baker, executive director of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society. That probably 
doesn't mean very much until it is ex- 
plained that the National Audubon So- 
ciety is the organization which engi- 
neered the passage (of that, plenty 
later!) of the so-called feather law and, 
consequently, at least was indirectly re- 
sponsible for the mess in which Cross 
found himself at the moment. 


ELL, that note was as friendly and 
Wie an epistle as ever was penned. 
Baker had learned, he wrote, that Cross 
was one who truly appreciates all the 
values of our great American outdoors, 
who was wholly in sympathy with the 
proper protection of wildlife, and was 
a “good scout” to boot. He had also 
learned that Cross was “all burned up”’ 
about the feather law. So he thought 
that they ought to get together and talk 
things over. If running down to the Au- 
dubon Society office, which is in New 
York city, was too much of a chore, 
why, they could “have a chat” just as 
well at Baker’s farm. 

You could have knocked Cross over 
with one of his 
own hackles! No- 
body had asked 
his opinion about 
the feather law 
before it was 
passed, but now 
that he’drun afoul 
of it, here was the 
head of the or- 
ganization that 
hadinstigated and 
promoted the 
whole thing ex- 
tending the right 
hand of friend- 
ship and offering 
to talk things 
over! 

Could it be that 
Baker was a bit 
troubled about the 
way his pet law 
was working out ? 
Certainly a man 
who was “wholly 
in sympathy with 
the proper pro- 
tection of wild- 
life’’ shouldn’t be 
the first person 
to be caught in 
the meshes of a 
law, the avowed 
purpose of which 
was to. protect: 
wild birds. Was 
Baker worried 
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lest the clamor that Rube Cross was 
raising about his own experience with 
the law stamp it as ridiculous? Did he 
hope to ca!l Cross off ? No telling, at this 
writing, for Cross and Baker have not 
yet met. Cross acknowledged Baker's 
invitation by asking Baker to drop over 
and see him, and at the time we went to 
press, Baker had made no response. 

What is this New York feather law, 
anyway? What does it do? Whom does 
it affect? How was it brought about? 
What is the sinister implication that it 
holds for anglers, fly tyers, and even 
gunners throughout the rest of the 
country ? 

Here, shorn of its legal verbiage, is 
the gist of the New York law: It for- 
bids the sale of plumage, skin, or body 
of any wild bird taken within or without 
the state. It excepts the plumage of ten 
named species of fowl said to be domes- 
tic, (only two or three of which mean 
one good cuss to the fly tyer) and gives 
fly tyers and feather merchants until 
1947 to get rid of their present stocks 
of wild-bird feathers, which must be 
inventoried by a certified public ac- 
countant, and a copy of the inventory 
filed with the state Conservation De- 
partment. 

You probably are asking right here 
just what a law in New York state has 
to do with you. The answer is—plenty! 
In a formal document entitled ‘A Decla- 
ration of Policy’”’ the Audubon Society 
states its purpose to “advocate and un- 
dertake” similar legislation in all the 
states, aS Well as seek a federal ban on 
all traffic in wild-bird plumage. That 
threat is repeated in “Wild Birds and 
Fly Fishing,” a bulletin—price 10 cents 

issued by the Audubon Society a few 
weeks ago. (Continued on page 62) 
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Before his troubles began. Cross tying flies, with feathers from 
his own barnyard, in the snug workroom that was later burned out 
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By 
BEN EAST 


" HAT we need,” Chet said 
thoughtfully, “is a couple 
of hounds with long legs 
jack dogs!” 

Lew looked up from the job of band- 
aging a blistered toe. “With snow- 
shoes,”’ he chimed in. 

“What we don’t need,” I contributed 
wearily, “is any more thirteen-inch 
beagles!” 

Time can make a lot of difference in 
a man’s attitude. Ten hours before, for 
example, we'd been full of enthusiasm, 
sitting there in Chet’s office, at 9 o’clock 
on a cold January morning. The four of 
us, poring over deer-yard maps, had 
been speculating on the chances of 
wholesale starvation in the deer herd 
of that section before the end of win- 
ter. Chet is a district supervisor of the 
Michigan Department of Conservation, 
with headquarters in the north-woods 
town of Baldwin, and he’s a good source 
of information on things like that. 

All of a sudden he had pushed the 
maps aside and looked out the window. 
“Say,” he demanded, “you got your 
boots along?” 

I was cagy. There were more than 
two feet of snow in the swamps at that 
minute, new and dry and light as 
feathers. I learned long ago that white- 
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tail deer like to yard in the thickest 
swamps they can find. There may be 
worse going than the tangles of a deer 
yard, but I've never encountered it. I 
had no desire to spend the rest of the 
week-end wallowing through cedar and 
tag alder and dogwood thickets, in a 
couple of feet of snow. 

“Yeah,” I said cautiously. 

“Got your snowshoes?” Chet pushed 
on eagerly. 

Now I knew what was coming, and I 
shied away definitely. 

“No! Never carry 'em,” I told him. 

He brushed that aside. “Got a pair 
I can lend you,” he said. “How about 
your shotgun ?”’ 

That brought me up short. You don’t 
investigate deer-yard conditions with 
a shotgun two months after the hunt- 
ing season has ended—not in company 
with a district conservation officer. 

“Shotgun?” I asked. “Why, sure. 
It's been in the trunk ever since the 
first week in October, just in case. 
Why? What you got in mind?” 


HET grinned and nodded toward 
C a calendar on the wall. “This hap- 
pens to be kind of a slack week-end 
here at headquarters,” he explained. 
“Beaver poaching hasn't started yet, 
and it’s a week or so too early to start 
our winter fishing patrol, the way the 
ice is. And it’s the last week-end of the 
rabbit season. Karl and Lew and I 
kind of planned things when we knew 
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“Ho 


Dad 


you'd be up. Well, what do you say? 

What did I say? I've always rated 
the snowshoe rabbit—maybe you know 
him as the varying hare—one of the 
best game animals that ever ran ahead 
of dogs, and I honestly prefer the music 
of good hounds to the golden harps of 
angels! What do you suppose I said? 

I finished saying it, and then I added 
a question ‘‘Where’ll we go?” 


ea P in the Tustin swamps. They’re 
LJ alive with rabbits.” 
“How about hounds?” 
“Baldwin's full of ‘em,”’ Chet as- 


sured me. “We can have a carload of 
the best rabbit dogs in Michigan in ten 
minutes.”’ 

“T'll pick up Frank Uptegraff’s Tom- 


my,” Karl volunteered. ‘“He’s as good 
as they come. Can you get a dog, 
Lew ?” 

“Sure. How about that Mack dog we 


used last fall?” 

Chet nodded. ‘Good enough,” he 
agreed. ‘“‘Let’s go. We'll meet you at 
Frank’s restaurant in fifteen minutes.” 

I've seen some funny-looking dog 
combinations in my day, but none fun- 
nier than Tommy and Mack when we 
finally had ’em in the back seat of the 
car and were ready to shove off for 
Tustin. 

Mack was a black-and-brown beagle, 
about thirteen inches high and four 
inches thick. He had a hungry look in 
his eyes and a set of ribs that could be 
counted fifty yards away. Tommy was 
the same height but he was all of ten 
inches across the beam. He waddled 
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Her job done, and done well, 
Lady sank wearily at my feet 


like Donald Duck and his breath had a 
soft, wheezy sound like steam escaping 
from an overstuffed radiator. 

“Tf he can run in snow this deep I 


can walk on water,’ Lew commented 
“Don’t you worry about Tommy,” 
Karl retorted. ‘He may be a little 


overweight, but he’ll make a good show- 
ing. He’s got a reserve of energy, that’s 
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We were inching over a stream on a snow-hidden log when Trixie bugled a call from beyond 
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all. A dog's like He travels 
on his stomach.” 

‘They're both going to travel on 
their stomachs today,’’ Lew predicted 
dryly, and I had a hunch he was right. 
We drove through Tustin, followed a 
narrow plowed road down into promis- 
ing swamp, parked the car, and buckled 
on our snowshoes. When we stepped off 
the plowed highway Tommy and Mack 
didn't leave anything you could identify 
tracks. They just plowed twin 
furrows in the snow. 

I'll spare you the details of that hunt. 
Suffice to say we found rabbits, plenty 
And the dogs chased ’em, with 
a right good will—for the first ten min- 
utes. But you can’t expect a dog with 
eight inches long to keep going 
indefinitely in high gear in snow that 


an army. 


as ad 4 


of ‘em. 


legs 


would bog down a moose! It didn’t 
take Tommy and Mack long to get 


enough of it. Maybe their necks got 
tired from trying to keep their heads 
above the snow. Anyway, their enthu- 
siasm started oozing away long before 
they brought the first rabbit back to 
us, and they quit cold while he was still 
around in the far corner of 
the swamp. 

They plowed their way back, listless 
with their tails dragging, 


cavorting 


and glum, 


Dogs need long legs and plenty 
of wind to run down a snowshoe 


rabbit in deep-drifted swamps 


and after that they showed about as 
much interest in rabbit tracks as you'd 
expect a Mexican hairless to show in 
cougar spoor. 

We combed the swamps until mid- 
afternoon and did our darndest to shoot 
without any help from 
(Continued on page 46) 


some rabbits 
the hounds. 
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I'd often seen him 
stand that way, his 
eyes grim and cold 


LL wild, primitive creatures possess infinite patience 
and cunning. The spider awaiting the fly, the tiger 
Stalking his prey, or Uncle Dave Morgan of Moon- 
shine Hollow watching for the opportunity to repur- 

chase a parcel of land taken from his family by their sworn 
enemies, the Sheelys. It all adds up to the same amount. 

During the years I lived in the hills of Kentucky, I made 
Uncle Dave's cabin my headquarters in the quail-hunting 
season. In spite of the fact that I was a scattergun hunter, 
while Uncle Dave was the best rifle shot in the state, we 
were fast friends. 

Yet I must confess that I never really understood him. To 
me Uncle Dave was wholly unpredictable. Perhaps it was 
because of the sorrow of his life—his lost cause. 

The acquiring of Morgan land by the Sheelys on a fore- 
closed mortgage, which they had secretly purchased, had 
taken the heart out of the Morgans. It had broken the spirit 
of the feud. The land had been lost by Uncle Dave's grand- 
father, more than a hundred years past. Yet Uncle Dave 
seemed impressed with but one thought: that he must settle 
the old account in his generation. Some said it was because 
he had promised his pappy on his dying bed he would do it 
some day. 

But actually to settle the account was another thing. Clem 
Sheely had inherited the feud as well as the land from his 
father. He would not sell to anybody for love or money, for 
fear the Morgans would regain that parcel of land. Besides, 
Clem was very greedy. Greedy for land, and more land. 
Everybody in Moonshine Hollow knew that. 

Uncle Dave had waited patiently for forty years to regain 
the property, to make good his promise to his pappy. But, 
thus far, he had failed.... 

It was the week before Thanksgiving. I had completed the 
first day of my annual hunt in Moonshine Hollow. Uncle 
Dave and I stood on the porch of his cabin awaiting the sup- 
per call. As we talked, he stood with his trim, precision-built 
body perfectly still and relaxed. I had seen him stand that 
way many a time with his long rifle, ready for the kill at 
fifty yards. His gray eyes were bright with a cold light. 
His face was stone, betraying no secret thought or emotion. 

“We're havin’ our yearly shootin’ match down at Doug 
Hamilton's store tomorrow,” he told me. “Hit’d be a might’ 
good time fer you to see some long-rifle shootin’.”’ 

“Tomorrow ?" I answered. “I guess this is about the time 
of year you always hold it. Yes; I’ve always wanted to see 
how you do it. Maybe I'll drop by.” 

“Hit might be the last shootin’ match in the valley,” he 
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ong Rifles in the 


‘By 


Ira w. Stout 


How could Uncle Dave, common 
sense gone a-glimmering, hope 
to settle a century-old feud? 


said evenly, his gaunt face revealing nothing of his thoughts 

“The last one?” I questioned. 

“You never kin tell,”” he said, more to himself than to me 

I questioned him no further. There were times when Uncl 
Dave closed a conversation by making you feel it was over 
without saying a word. 

The sun was far down below the dark hills. The purplk 
haze of autumn was settling over the valley. Uncle Dave stood 
looking out over the land the Sheelys had taken from the 
Morgans. The silence became oppressive. I was glad when 
supper was announced. 

The next day I hunted down Moonshine Hollow toward 
Doug's store. All morning long I could hear the whiplike 
crack of the long rifles at the match, echoing against the high 
hills. As I paused for lunch I got to thinking about Unck 
Dave. He was so different from what I had always thought a 
mountaineer would be—rather dumb. But Uncle Dave was 
smart; with an instinctive shrewdness of all wild things. I 
caught myself worrying about his lost cause. Before, I had 
thought of the whole thing as being rather silly. Right 
now I wasn't sure. 

It was an ideal day for a shooting match; clear, calm, and 
still. I knew Uncle Dave wanted me to drop by, in fact ex- 
pected me, for he had mentioned it to me again that morning 
So I decided to walk over and see a long-rifle match in the raw 

Uncle Dave's friends must have seen me coming, for they 
met me some distance out from the crowd. 

“Uncle Dave's drunk!” they exclaimed, in the most astonish 
ing bewilderment I had ever seen displayed by anybody in 
Moonshine Hollow. 

“D-drunk ?”” I repeated. ‘‘Impossible!” 

“Hit’s a fact,’ they assured me. “Brought his likker with 
him this mornin’. Bin a-treatin’ everybody. Never knowed 
him to do sich a thing in his whole life. Never even heerd of 
sich a thing.” 

I was a little muddled by it all: “We must get him home 

. at once,” I urged as we walked toward the store. 

“Yes,” one of them agreed, ‘““‘We better do that very thing 
right away. ‘Cause Clem Sheely’s jist a-waitin’ to take a 
crack at him in his condition.” 

“Is Clem Sheely here too?”’ 

“He's allus here, every year. 
he meets up with Dave.” 


I reckon hit’s the only tim: 


HOOTING was in progress as we entered the group of men 
S It was a free-hand fifty-yard match. Uncle Dave was 
seated on a log near the shooting line, barely able to keep his 
equilibrium. I sat down beside him. 

“Suppose we go home, Uncle Dave,” 
come by to walk home with you.” 

“IT ain't a-goin’ home,” he mumbled. Then he looked up and 
recognized me: 

“Oh, hit’s you! Glad you come. 
... glad you kin see hit.” 

“Have you been shooting?’ I asked, trying to act caln 
and natural. 

“Yeah. Took the first round, but the last time I shot I 
missed the whole durned plank.”” He laughed. His voice 
sounded strange and weird, unlike that of the Dave I knew 


I suggested. ‘I'v 


Maybe the last matc! 
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| Moonshine 


Clem Sheely was waiting to shoot in the fifty-yard 
event. He was laughing, too, at Uncle Dave's con- 
dition. I was frantic. 

“Suppose we walk on home,” I urged again, not 
knowing what else to say. 

“No! I ain’t a-goin’ home, I tell you. Now you jist 
as well shut up about hit!”’ 

Clem Sheely stepped up to the fifty-yard mark to 
shoot. He was still laughing. 


HE call boy took a white plank with a charcoal 

X on it and placed it on the stump which was used 
to hold the target. He stepped behind a big beech 
tree and called out: ‘“‘Ready!”’ 

Clem toed the mark, took careful aim, and fired. 
The boy stepped out, looked at the result, and re- 
ported: “‘Splintered center! A little to the right!’’ 




















There was a murmur of excitement. I could tell His friends took Dave to 
from the comment that it was one of the best shots the buggy and lifted him 
of the day. Clem seemed pleased too. into it like a wheat sack 


“T reckon nobody’ll beat that shot today,” he 
chuckled, with a glance toward Uncle Dave. ‘Not 
at fifty yards anyway. There ain’t anybody in these parts 
that can beat me!” 

“That’s a-takin’ in too much territory fer a Sheely,’ said 
Uncle Dave, venom in every word. 

“Don't, Uncle Dave... please,’’ I whispered. 

“Shut up!’’ shouted Uncle Dave at me. “I'll take care of 
my own business!” 

Clem Sheely was shaking with rage. ‘“‘“Maybe you want to 
make somethin’ out of hit,’’ he said hoarsely. His big square 
face Was as gray as wood ashes. 

‘Nothin’ but that I kin beat hit,’"” mumbled Uncle Dave as 
he staggered to his feet. ‘Don’t fergit that ...I kin beat hit. 
Any old day in the week. Drunk or sober.” 

“Hit’s a free country,” shouted Clem. ‘“Let’s see you try.” 
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Uncle Dave blinked his eyes toward the mark on the stump. 
I ain't a-shootin’ fer fun, ner to please you. 
real money I kin beat hit.”’ 

“Name your price,’”’ ground out Clem, his voice heavy with 

Uncle Dave stepped toward Clem. He looked him 
eye as he said slowly: 

“T'll tell you what I'll do. I'll bet you my whole farm, lock, 
stock, and barrel, again’ that forty acres you Sheelys stole 
from my grandpappy, that I kin beat hit.”’ 

No!” I blurted out 
. you're not yourself. 


“You mustn't do this, Uncle Dave. 
You can’t know what 
you're saying.” 

Uncle Dave shoved me back rudely. 
frightened me. 

“T'll take you!” Clem Sheely’s piggish eyes were filled with 
(Continued on page 85) 


The look on his face 














Sheely grinned as the befuddled 
shooter teetered up to the line 


and raised his rifle. Numbly | 


Dave had let himself be trapped 
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Ernie uses the disgorging stick in a demonstration of how to unhook 
a ling. A second later the fish went slithering away across the ice 


EEING is believing, and that’s the 
only thing that convinced me any- 
body could catch a sure-enough 
codfish, complete with liver oil, in 

the middle of the continental divide, 
10,000 feet above and 2,000 miles away 
from the ocean. And while nobody in 
these parts has called this fish a cod, 
but named him ‘sea lawyer,” “‘burbot,” 
or “dogfish,” he’s still a cod, even though 
his official name is ling. 

The ling, boys and girls, is a very 
strange fish. Look at him from in 
front and you'll think he is a catfish. 
Look at him going away and you'll 
swear he’s an eel. And if anybody ever 
gets nerve enough to dive into Din- 
woody Lake through thirty inches of 
Wyoming ice and take a squint at him 
from below, they'd bet he is just a tad- 
pole. A very special tadpole, ‘tis true 
with a whisker on his chin and a ruffle 
running all the way from dorsal fin to 
tail. And that tail comes as close to 
being prehensile as any fish's tail I ever 
saw. It will wrap around an arm, a 
willow root, or a spudding iron. Be- 
sides this, the whole fish is as colorful 
as a bottle of green olives with bits of 
pale yellow flecked across them, some- 
thing like the markings on a brook 
trout’s back. 

He is truly a believe-it-or-not fish— 
and I was just as skeptical as anybody 
until I got hold of my old friend Chester 





Newlin and two 
or three others of 
similar nature, 
and decided to 
prove that such a 
fish actually ex- 
ists. Rolling out 
of Denver, we were in the frame of 
mind of a man going on a snipe hunt, a 
man who knows he’s going to hold the 
bag. 

We drove more than a_ thousand 
miles, dug holes through ice until our 
hands were blistered, and came home 
with eighty pounds of the most delicious 
fish meat I've ever flung a tongue over. 

The weather on a ling-fishing trip is 
cold. You know beforehand that it will 
be, but you are surprised the first time 
you squirt out a choice pattern of navy 
chewin’ and see it skate half a mile 
before it ricochets off the northwest 
corner of Gannet Peak. Before you get 
through you'd be only mildly startled if 
a wetted 2-lb. test line stood on end so 
firmly a man could climb up fifty feet 
without even bending it. 


EFORE anybody gets any ideas that 
B this fish is just a gag like the fur- 
bearing trout, I'll peg it scientifically 
in its own exclusive niche—Lota macu- 
losa, a codfish born and bred. Carni- 
vorous, he feeds on the nymphs of 
various flies, eats snails, has a special 





preference for wriggling blue - shiner 
minnows impaled on a hook. Like any 
good business man, his weight varies 
with his age, as does his paunch. Aver- 
ages are better than two pounds, with a 
six-pounder coming through frequently, 
and a special edition of twenty pounds 
turning up about once a year. 

Being a codfish, the ling stems from 
the time when somewhere, back in 
those murky eons, life was stirring in 
the slimy ooze. Old Ma Nature gave a 
mighty belch that thrust the Rocky 
Mountains up into the sky, a string of 
snow-clad peaks, and strung ten thou- 
sand timber-line lakes across the range. 
In some of these waters a few schools 
of salty codfish were captured and left 
to change with the times—-eventually to 
give more fun to wide-ranging anglers 
than you can shake a stick at. 

I say a stick, because you cannot go 
ling fishing without a couple of 'em. In 
the first place, you have to have a stick 
to tie your line to, and in the second 
place, you have to have a stick to get a 
ling off the line, once he is caught. 

That's because the ling is so slick no 
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Quips pass in the night after a supper of Uncle Sam's elk meat. The cup- 
board shelf holds angler's antifreeze—a stern necessity of ling fishing. 
Below: The cod run up to 20 pounds, with 6-pounders like this quite common 


man can hold him tightly enough to get 
1 hook out of his mouth. It’s like try- 
ing to hold the white of an egg in your 
hand, and the only way to remove one 
of these prehistoric throwbacks from a 
hook is to ram a stick down his throat, 
wrap your fishing line around it and 
then give the assembly a few twists, 
just as you would wring a chicken’s 
neck. The disadvantage of this proce- 
iure is that the final twist flings the 
ling off the hook so hard he lands about 
ix ling-lengths away, and slides across 
the ice until he brings up against the 
side of the nearest mountain. As soon 
is he stops he freezes there, and by the 
time a man can get to him it is neces- 
sary to thaw out his ruffles before he 
an be detached from the ice. 


| fv is a good deal of horseplay 
connected with ling fishing. Sport? 
Let’s call it a lark which depends on 
good companions and a tarpaulin full 
of fish to bring home. But nobody 
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HOW HE GOT INTO WEST- 





ERN LAKES IS NATURE’S 





SECRET, BUT GETTING HIM 





OUT IS JUST PLAIN FUN! 





A hammer is necessary to dislodge a fish from the frozen string 


should ever make the mistake of think- 
ing that a ling is not good to eat. In 
February he is as succulent as hum- 
ming-bird tongues, and he hasn’t any 
bones than a can of salmon 
dresses out like the meat of a deep-sea 
scallop. Say, a flake of that snow-white 
cooked meat melts on your tongue like 
ice cream in a Georgia sun. 

If the fish happens to be a female, 
there are two sacks of roe, each about 
as big as an oversize frankfurter. Rolled 
in white corn meal and fried in deep 
fat, these roe sacks make shad roe taste 
like a dog-wagon doughnut. 

I first heard about the ling four years 


more 


ago. At that time he was known locally 
only to the Indians and a few hardy 
Cheyenne residents. The boys from 


Cheyenne went ling fishing once a year, 
although their wives never believed it. 
The men would come home with long 
pieces of frozen meat, a week’s growth 
of whiskers, frost-bitten ears, and a 
breath that smelled like the mash vats 


of a Kentucky distillery. Cheyenne 
wives smiled tolerantly, cooked the 
meat—-and reached a point where every 


time a man came home with liquor on 
his breath they’d say, ‘Huh! Ling fish- 


ing again!” 


UT to us Coloradans—well, Dinwoody 
B Lake is a long way from Denver, and 
nobody except a dyed-in-the-wool fish- 
erman would ever think of driving 500 
miles there and back in the middle of 
winter, through Rocky Mountain bliz- 
zards and subzero temperatures, just 
to catch a few fish. All sensible people 
would say it was a crazy thing to do. 

So the four of us, Chester, Jack, 
Colonel Lunt, and myself—in two cars, 
with a ton of wool-and-leather clothing, 
four pairs of rubber galoshes, one spud- 
ding iron, one pair of ice skates, and 
$30 cash apiece—-started out one Sun- 
day morning. We peeled off 500 miles 
under the balmy sunshine that marks 
clear winter (Continued on page 61) 
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With a sigh of contentment he cuddled my ‘'scope-mounted rifle to his cheek and took aim 


OLACIO GOMEZ is a man of parts. 

In fact, he has more parts than 

any man I know. Among other 

things he’s a farmer, a placer 
miner, a cowboy. He is also a philoso- 
pher. But the reason I cultivate Pola- 
cio’s company is that he is the best 
deer hunter I have ever seen. He is a 
deer hunter so good as to make all 
others seem like beginners in the art. 
Lesser men can tell the track of a buck 
from that of a doe, the droppings of a 
young buck from those of an old one. 
Polacio can tell you what particular 
buck made a track, where the buck 
was going when he made it, and where 
he was probably coming from. When 
one runs over a hill he can tell you just 
about how far that buck will go and 
where he will stop. 

All in all, Polacio is one of the most 
astounding guys I have ever known. He 
lives with his wife, his young, and his 
ancient father about seventy-five miles 
south of the Arizona border in Sonora 
near one of the many Sierra Azuls 
Blue Mountains. His home is in a 
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mountain valley almost a mile above 
sea level. It is adobe but it wears a 
high peaked roof of thatch, unlike the 
usual flat Mexican roof, because heavy 
snows occasionally fall in that moun- 
tain valley. As a farmer Polacio irri- 
gates about five acres, raising chile, 
corn, beans, and onions. As a placer 
miner he keeps a sharp eye out for 
nuggets and gold dust after the rains, 
and now and then—when his wife gets 
after him—he even digs a prospect hole 
down to the heavy sands at bed rock. 
The gold he finds now and then helps to 
buy the coffee, brown sugar, and lard 
which are the staples in Polacio’s larder 
along with the stuff he raises and the 
meat he kills. There’s a big ranch down 
the canyon, and at round-up time Pola- 
cio earns an honest peso as a cowboy. 

But what Polacio really likes to do is 
to hunt the white-tail deer that range 
through the mountains. He is the val- 
ley’s only market hunter. Once every 
week or ten days he goes out, kills four 
or five deer—bucks, does, or fawns, it 
makes no difference—then takes them 
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THERE’‘S NO NONSENSE ABOUT 
POLACIO; HE KNOWS WHERE THE 
DEER ARE— 


AND GOES THERE! 


to a storekeeper twenty miles away 
Polacio gets about a dollar apiece for 
those deer. Wealthy Americans devour 
them at about a dollar a plate in a 
swank border restaurant. Wonderful 
are the ways of commerce. One time I 
told Polacio how much the gringos paid 
to eat his venison. Now, Polacio is a 
polite man. He thought I was either 
telling him a tall story or I was mildly 
nuts. He changed the subject. 

Polacio is also a gun nut. He has the 
darndest collection of ancient and off 
color rifles hidden here and there around 
his house that I have ever seen. But 
Polacio cleans his guns—the only Mexi 
can I’ve ever known to do so. All of his 
rifles are in good condition. He has a 
7 mm. military Mauser, a souvenir of 
his brief career as a soldier in one of 
Mexico’s revolutions. He also has an 
old .38/55, a muzzle-loading German 
shotgun with the stock painted bright 
red, the standard .30/30 Winchester! 
carbine, and—of all things—a 7.62 mm 
Russian, which he loves dearly but for 
which he had never been able to pro- 
cure any ammunition until I brought 
him a box. 


HEN Polacio gets his hands o! 
one of my rifles he fondles it 


gently, crooning to it as if it were 
baby. He peers through the telescop¢s 
sights, saying: “Ah, que bueno! Que 
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bonito!”” Once upon a time he asked me 
how much my pet Springfield cost. 
When I told him that it was worth a 
thousand pesos, he glanced at me as if 
[ were crazy, shrugged his shoulders 
ind changed the subject. 

Every year or two I hunt with Pola- 
io. I pick the winter when the cold has 
iriven the bedbugs into the cracks of 
his house so they don’t come out to 
rage on gringo hide, and when that 
same cold has killed the mosquitoes and 
the flies. The white-tails are fat then. 
The big bucks wear bright, polished 
intlers and chase the does through 
belly-high gramma grass as golden as 
wheat on the mountain sides, bed down 
in the oaks and chaparral of the can- 

ns. Now and’‘then, when we get an 
irly start, we ride clear to the pine- 
crowned summit of Sierra Azul itself, 
ind Polacio always tells me of the 
wild turkeys that used to be there and 
how he wishes he hadn't killed them all 
ff for the market. 

Always we see plenty of deer, Polacio 
and I, for Polacio is just about the only 
1an in the canyon who hunts at all. 
Possibly he makes up for the deer he 
kills by knocking over a mountain lion 
now and then. He has shot several as 
they came in to water, and not a few 
times his gaunt and battered hounds 
have struck trails so fresh that they 
were able to follow the big cats up and 
tree them. Once he found the trail of a 
far-wandering jaguar—-or tigre, as he 
ills the species—followed it up with 
his dogs, and killed it. 

Anyway, Polacio is quite a guy, and 
hunting with him is much sport, though 
I know of sections where deer are more 
plentiful, places where there is no Pola- 
cio to keep them thinned down. Polacio 
will see a track, then he will say in his 
high, thin voice: “A big buck. He is 
coming from water and his track was 
made after the sun. I think he goes to 
sleep in the brush under the rim rock. 
Let us go see. He is the one who lives 
there.”” And usually he is right. 

OLACIO got his curious voice from 
ee military experience. It seems 
that when he was much younger he was 
on the wrong side in a battle. His horse 
was shot out from under him and he 
ran so hard and so far, he says, that he 
hasn’t had much wind since. 

The last time I saw Polacio he was a 
gloomy man indeed. A game warden 
had temporarily denied him a market 
hunter’s license for some reason or 
ther, and now the only excuse he had 
to hunt was to keep his family supplied. 
When I jolted up to his 
place, he rushed out 
beaming. 

‘Ah, my friend, it is 
ood that you have 

me. Tomorrow, very 

irly, extremely early, 
we will go to hunt the 
leer. I know the one 
rr you, a toro, with 


Polacio tied his fat buck 
behind the saddle. His pa- 
tient nag long ago became 
accustomed to hauling meat 
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antlers like this!’ Polacio extended his 
arms on either side of his head. “He 
lives now on the ridge by the red hill 
one league from here where the three 
junipers grow by the head of the can- 
von. Remember?” 


DIDN'T remember, but I nodded. That 
night in my bedroll under a shelter by 
Polacio’s house, I dreamed of big bucks 
with great antlers and glittering white 


fans. I dozed and awakened, dreamed 
and watched the great bright stars 
over Sierra Azul. I thought I had 


hardly slept when I heard the trample 
of hoofs and a high-pitched Spanish 
curse from Polacio and realized he had 
already wrangled the horses from a 
mountain pasture. A few minutes later 
I was dressed and inside Polacio’s 
kitchen-dining-bedroom, eating hot tor- 
tillas and eggs, and drinking bitter, fra 
grant native coffee. Within a quarter 
of an hour we were mounted and on our 
way. 

And when Polacio is on his way, he 
is on his way. He keeps his horse at a 
swift dogtrot by raking him with his 
spurs every few steps. Polacio doesn’t 
weigh more than 125 pounds. I 
weigh 180 and I didn’t have spurs. 
3y the time we had traveled our 
“league”’ my quirt arm was weary 
from whacking my mount. The 
river on which Polacio lived (and 
on which the big buck he had been 
telling me about watered) was an 
intermittent one. For a mile or so 
it would be a running mountain 
stream, then it would dive under 
the sands, appearing now and then 
only as a pool. Many Mexican and 
Southwestern rivers are like that. 

Presently we came to one of the 
pools and Polacio paused, looked 


down. “Ah,” he said. ‘‘Already he 
has watered. ... Look, see that red 
hill? You ride along the side and 


Generally there's a deer or 
two hanging up in his yard 
























wait in the saddle on the other side. I 
think that big old bull of a buck will 
come through there. Be ready to shoot.” 

So we parted. The way became rough 
and brushy and I didn’t make good 
time. Once I stopped, got the rifle out 
of the scabbard and put it on a couple 
of deer across the canyon in the gloom 
where the rising sun had not yet struck. 
They were a doe and a fawn. Polacio 
could have told that at a glance, but I 
needed the glass. 

Within a couple of hundred yards of 
the saddle of (Continued on page 84) 
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— GEESE 4-c YANKEE 


by 
EDWARD JANES 






ties in the oat field 


Pappy's head came up 
out of the pit like 
that of the grave- 
digger in “Hamlet.” 
"lL couldn't have hit 
one anyway,” he said 
ruefully. ‘I'm numb!" 
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Above: Sunup casual- 
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ILLETT, Arkansas, is a tiny 

dot on even the largest maps, 

a dot located between the fork 

of the Mississippi and Arkan- 

sas Rivers. But when we rolled down 

its short main street that warm evening 

in November—Pappy, Vernon, and I— 

it looked like a metropolis. For at sun- 

up the next morning the season would 

open on migratory wildfowl in the 

Southern Zone, and the boys were pour- 

ing into this happy hunting ground like 

the taxicab army arriving for the first 

battle of the Marne. Claude Baker met 

us in front of the restaurant, a wide 
grin of welcome on his face. 

“Claude,” Pappy said anxiously, “I 
promised this damyankee some geese 
to take back north with him. How are 
our chances ?” 

Claude’s grin widened as he gazed at 
me. “That’s accordin’ to kin he shoot,” 
he replied cautiously. “There’s a few 
geese been usin’ in the lower oat field 


The eastern light grew stronger, revealing our decoys spread on the green-carpeted field 


. ~~ 
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this week, darin’ us to shoot at ’em!"’ 
“Big flock, Claude ?”’ 


“*Bout a hundred, I reckon.” (I could 


feel my blood pressure hurtling sky 
ward.) “And that’s jest about all the 


geese they is hereabouts. It’s been so 


hot the birds are all up north yet.” 
Still, a hundred geese seemed like 
plenty to work on until some more cam¢ 


along, so we couldn’t feel very down- 
hearted as we followed Claude into the 
restaurant to eat and plan our campaign. 


“I got two pits dug,” Claude told us 
“Got ’em ready last month. The geess 
don’t come every morning, though,’ 
he added warningly, ‘‘so don’t get your 
hopes too high.” 


“Don’t worry,” Pappy interrupted. 


“T’'ve been fooled too often. The last 


three times I’ve been out, I haven't fired 


a gun.” 

“And we start early!” Claude went 
on firmly. “You fellows meet me hers 
at 3:45 a.m.—and be all set. It’s quite 
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a ways to the field and we want to have 
everything ready by sunup.” 

A thin crescent moon hung high in 
the west when we crawled out the next 
norning. A fresh wind had sprung up 
from the north and there was a hint of 
snow in its breath; the warm spell had 
broken. Claude was swallowing a last 
cup of coffee as we rolled up to the de- 
serted restaurant. 

“Man, will this cold snap give us a 
preak!”’ he exulted as he dumped his 
gun and decoys in the back. In a mo- 
ment we were under way again on the 
last lap, and the east showed gray as 
we pulled up beside the young oat field, 
far out on-the Little Prairie. We 
shouldered our duffel in the glow of 
flashlights. 

“Now then,” Claude directed, “I 
marked the pits by that little tree. 
They’re ’bout a half mile in. Spread out 
and don’t fall into ’em.” 

We looked like a miniature torchlight 
procession stumbling across 
the uneven crust of the oat 
field. It was hard walking 
and plenty cold. Half a mile, 
Claude had said, but it seemed 
that we’d gone well over a 
mile when Vernon, far to the 
right, called out, “Here they 
are!” 

Still in the beam of the 
flashlights, we put the profile 
decoys together with numb 
fingers and set them up to 
leeward in front of the pits. 
As we worked, the gray fiush 
in the east grew lighter. It 
was possible now to see each 
other plainly. One by one, 
more objects emerged from 
the darkness, the fresh green 
carpet of the field, a clump of 
trees, a rooting litter of pigs. 
The world was coming to life. 
Smoke began to wisp up from 
the chimney of a distant 
house. Clouds of blackbirds 
ricebirds, Claude called them 

writhed across the sky like 
a trailing plume of smoke, 


“Heading right for us,"" | heard Claude say sourly. They would!" 


If you like Southern hospitality — and 


good shooting — take a trip to Arkansas 


then merged suddenly into a huge, black 
smudge, settling over the field. We 
stamped our feet and beat our gloved 
hands across our chests. 

Suddenly, out of nowhere, four mal- 
lards winged by, perversely within easy 
range as though they knew they were 
safe until sunrise. 

“Sure hope the geese don’t pull a 
stunt like that on us,” Claude declared, 
sighting his gun experimentally after 
the ducks. 

As if in echo, “Hey!” Pappy cried. 
“What's that?” His head was cocked 
to one side like a Chesapeake retriever'’s. 

We stopped talking then, stopped 


breathing. Now we could all hear it, the 
high-pitched, quavering music of wild 








Trio and sextet. Let the icy prairie winds blow—when they bring in fat honkers like these! 
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geese! It was still too early to shoot, 
but with one accord we dived into the 
pits. 

We could see them now, drifting out 
of the east, straight from the river 
where they had spent the night. Twenty 
geese, spread out in a lazy V, black 
against the lightening sky. Claude and 
I were in one pit together, Pappy and 
Vernon in the other, and I could hear 
Pappy muttering in irritation. 

“That's geese for you. Think you're 
all set and then they cross you up by 
coming early.” 

“They're heading straight for us,” 
Claude said morosely. “They would.” 

They drove énward unwavering and 
a moment later they were over us, 
gabbling and squawking at 
our taciturn decoys. They cir- 
cled once, unafraid—they had 
seen these pits often——-then 
the old gander at the lead 
dipped and the flock came in, 
dropping calmly among the 
profiles. 

I contrived a glance at my 
watch. Sunrise in twenty min- 
utes! I couldn’t possibly hold 
my position for twenty min- 
utes; no one but an Indian 
fakir could have done it. I 
wished I had crouched in some 
other way—any other way. 
My right leg was killing me 
and Claude’s knee was press- 
ing into my neck. I gritted 
my teeth and then, suddenly, 
Claude stood up. 

“Yo’ all beat it!” he roared 
fiercely. 

But the birds needed no 
command. Even before his 
shout, as he raised from the 
pit, the geese were in the air. 
They stepped on the gas and 
were gone in a burst of 
pounding wings, a chorus of 
frightened squawks. 

Pappy’s head appeared above the 
ground like that of the gravedigger in 
“Hamlet.” 

“IT couldn’t have shot anyway,” he 
said ruefully. ‘I’m paralyzed. Vernon, 
get off my legs! I hope that wasn’t it, 
Claude,” he added, gazing wistfully aft- 
er the fast-vanishing flock. 

“It wasn't,” Claude said. ‘‘There’s 
lots more’n that in the old bunch—if 
they come.” 

The sun came into sight but the 
geese didn’t. After awhile we heard a 
scattering of booms in the direction of 
the Mill Bayou—duck hunters swinging 
into action. At 7:30 we climbed out of 
the trenches to stamp our feet and 
smoke. 

“Where do you reckon the geese are, 
Claude ?”’ Vernon asked, gazing around 
at the empty sky. 

“Looks like they done changed their 
plans, Vernon,’”’ Claude admitted sadly. 
“They ought to been here by now.” 

“We want to keep our eyes peeled 
though,” Pappy cautioned. “They can 
sift in on you (Continued on page 48) 
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OR two years we had failed to 
bring home a buck. It began to 
look as though all the jinxes were 
against us. So when another Col- 
orado deer season rolled around, my two 
sons and I vowed that no stone should 
be left unturned, if there was a possible 
chance of any good luck hiding under it. 

Now when kids, all of us used to 
knock on wood, gaze at the new moon 
over our right shoulders, believe in the 
magic of an old horseshoe, swear by a 
moth-eaten rabbit’s foot, and so on 
all of which guaranteed fortification 
against Old Man Jinx and his big broth- 
er Bad Luck. So it isn't strange that 
the boys and I reverted to making big 
medicine after two years of failure. And 
the strongest in the bag was my little 
devil-faced deer-bone scarf slide. This 
particular scarf slide is not an ordinary 
over-the-counter affair. Not on your 
life! This scarf holder is made from a 
vertebra taken from the weather-beaten 
skeleton of a deer, way up on the slopes 
of the Medicine Bow Range. Now why 
shouldn't it be especially strong medi- 
cine for a deer hunt? 

Moreover, as a power in reserve, Sew- 
ard was taking the bone scarf holder 
that I had made for him several years 
ago while sitting on a hillside watching 
for elk, so he as well as I felt amply 
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fortified. Then Allyn had let out a wail: 
“But where do I come in?” Even after 
I had praised the powers of my medi- 
cine, he’d still insisted that he was the 
forgotten man. But he’d got even, the 
morning before the season opened, when 
he and Seward had ganged up on me 
and sworn a powerful oath, including me 
in the deal, to the effect that none of us 
was to shave until each of us had bagged 
his game. A perfect score! Wow, what 
an order—-even for a triple batch of 
whiskers and a couple of painted hunks 
of bone! 


O MATTERS stood, as we lurched 
S and bumped over rocks and dodged 
trees up the trail that leads to our favor- 
ite hunting ground. Bringing the car 
to a halt on the north side of a beautiful 
park, we uncoupled our two-wheeled 
trailer and set up our umbrella tent in 
the edge of the trees. Above us the 
millions of leafless aspens that smoth- 
ered the long, high ridges fingering out 
from the base of Old Baldy were bewil- 
dering to look at. A deer hunter can 
have no better alibi for a missed shot 
than this selfsame silvery maze, and 
this particular primitive area of the 
Gunnison National Forest seemed to 
have more than its share of the silver 
stems. 





Death on jinxes—the 
hideous scarf slide 
carved by the author 
from a deer vertebra 


Colorado was trying a 


This 
special doe season, for the purpose of re 
ducing the herds in certain districts t 


year, 


the carrying capacity of the winter 
range available. Necessary? I'll say so 
Deer in Colorado have increased faster 
than feed could grow. In one over 
crowded area more than 1,500 carcasses 
have been counted, the result of fee 
shortage and all a total waste. Thus it 
happened that the regular buck season 
opened on the fourth of October, while 
a season on does would begin on thé 
seventh. Wishing to codperate with the 
Game and Fish Commission in its care 
fully worked out game-management 
program, both of the boys had take! 
out special doe licenses in addition t 
their regular big-game tickets. So t 
score 100 percent, our medicine woul 
have to be strong enough to net a tota 
of five deer. 

Next morning, the opener of the buck 
season, the boys rolled out early and set 
out to see what they could see while | 
slung together some grub. 
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missed a shot at a little buck, and saw 
another male and several does. Then 
after breakfast we all set out in earnest. 
Seward dropped down to the bottom of 
the canyon, Allyn worked along about 
halfway down, while I took the easy 
line along the edge of the top. 


E HAD planned to keep abreast of 
W one another, so from time to time 
I stopped and looked and listened, not 
alone for bucks, but to find out whether 
the boys were ahead of me. After what 
must have been the twentieth pause, I 
was about to go on, when upon pulling 
down my lucky scarf slide to open my 
collar I had a hunch. It told me to turn 
down the hill. Now, not to obey a hunch 
is to tranmsgress one of the very first 
rules of a good hunter. So down I went, 
shuffling along through the leaves and 
twisting between the maze of aspen 
stems. Finally I stopped, right where 
the side of the ridge made a straight 
plunge for the bottom, far below. Get- 
ting no sight or sound of the boys, I 
took off my right glove to whistle, and 
as my fingers went into my mouth my 
eyes glanced up the hill to the north. 

I didn’t whistle. My fingers slid off 
my teeth. For fifty yards or so above 
me, and almost completely hidden by 
the aspens, was the left side of a buck! 

For perhaps ten seconds the animal 
stood there, gazing back up the hill, 
then with a bound he headed up the 
hill whence I had just come. The instant 
the buck’s shoulder cleared to my view, 
I fired, aiming to drive my 195-grain 
.303 Savage bullet into the chest cavity. 
But the bullet struck low, apparently, 
for the quarry fled on, his left front leg 
dangling. 

Now he 
sixty-five. 


was sixty yards off—now 
I watched for an opening. 


Now seventy yards, and an opening 
came. Aiming for the left flank, I fired 
again. Instantly the buck circled clear 


around to the left and headed back 
downhill. Not done yet! 

On he came, staggering and weaving 
between the silver trunks that were ever 
in my way, baffling my aim. Then again 
my opportunity came, and as the ivory 
bead swung into the animal's chest and 
the rifle bucked, the game fellow stum- 


bled and pitched headlong. But to my 
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amazement, in the next instant he 
reared himself up once more. Deter- 
mined to end his gallant, futile struggle, 
I planted the ivory bead on his neck, 
and one more bullet drove home. This 
time, to my intense relief, the buck 
wilted down and lay very still, twenty- 
five or thirty yards up the slope from 
where I stood. 

Did you ever follow up a hunch to 
success? If so, you know the thrill that 
was mine as I slid my scarf slide up the 
ends of my neckerchief to shut out the 
shivery-cold wind. 

Reloading my rifle magazine, I 
climbed up to where the prostrate ani- 
mal lay and silently paid homage to 
the brave heart that was now still. Then 
my long postponed whistle broke the 
silence four or five times. 

I was just setting to work dressing 


the buck when Allyn came striding 
toward me, a broad grin on his face. “I 


jumped that fellow back up the ridge 
and heard him go thumping off,” he said. 
“When I heard the shooting, I was sure 
it was you, the way you poured it into 
him.” 

“He sure was a tough one,” I replied. 

“Well, let’s pack him into camp. I'll 
go round up Seward and the pack rope 
while you clean him.”’ 

As Allyn went off, I proceeded to open 
the carcass. Examination showed that 
the first shot had smashed the upper 
foreleg, while the second had hit in the 
left thigh from the rear and apparently 


Below: For once the 
car is handy but 
Gunnison Forest 
is no auto paradise 


The boys join forces to carry 
back 


trussed up on a pair of poles 


split the femur, then driven on into the 
paunch. How the courageous beast 
ever managed to stagger downhill on 
two legs is a mystery to me, but he had 
done that very thing. 

Next day a cold, shivery rain drizzled 
from morning to night, and while we 
jumped several deer the boys got no 
shots. To make things worse, on our 
return to camp a torn tent greeted us. 
It was the first time I ever knew that 
waterproofed canvas would contract 
when wet, at least to the point of tear- 
ing the fabric. Anyhow we knew it 
then, as we spent the final hours of day- 
light patching up the hole. 

Sunup of the third day found the boys 
out working the ridge east of camp, 
While Father built a pile of flapjacks 
that disappeared like magic when the 
two hungry hunters returned. Then we 
set out for a park, maybe half a mile 
long and three or four hundred yards 
wide, which lay up and down a steep 
slope. Here Seward cached himself at 
the upper end, while Allyn waited at the 
lower and I hit out north and circled 
around through the timber on the west 
side in the hope of jumping something 
out to them. However, seeing nothing, 
I finally reéntered the park, and we all 
gathered at Allyn’s stand. Here the 
park became an ever-narrowing trough 
that pitched down to swell eventually 
into a great canyon between two high 
aspen-covered ridges. 

We had been (Continued on page 80) 






Father's buck, expertly 



















Are you superstitious? 
Here's the story of a 
hunting party that was, 


with excellent results 
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YOUR OWN GAME LAWS ! 


BY 
ARTHUR GRAHAME 


S YOU travel around the country you hear a 
lot of sportsmen sounding off about the 
fish-and-game laws of their states. Says 
a veteran whose favorite diversion is 

matching wits against the crafty white-tail in the 
big woods: “Deer hunting? Don’t talk to me about 
deer hunting! I've got sense enough to know when 
I've had enough. I’ve hunted deer every fall for 
twenty-five years, but now I'm through until they 
change their fool laws. Last season I hunted hard 
for ten days in a row and never even saw a buck. 
But the bush was full of does. That’s what’s the 
matter with our deer hunting—there are too darned 
many does. What this man's state needs is an open 
season on antlerless deer!” 

Says a man whose idea of a real good time is go- 
ing fishing for largemouths: ‘‘The reason why our 
bass fishing gets worse every year is that they open 
the season a month too early. What's the sense of 
a close season which doesn’t protect the fish through 
their spawning time? But what can you expect 
from that bunch up at the state capitol who make 
our fish-and-game laws? They aren't fishermen or 
hunters—they're just politicians who sit around 
hotel lobbies all day and most of the night figuring 
out how they can get theirs. If I could get up there 
while the legislature was in session I'd give 'em an 
earful, by gum I would! Only thing is, I haven't got 
the time.” 


ND says a citizen whose top sport is bird shoot- 
ing: “Plenty of birds last season—more than 
we've had for a good many years. But that didn't 
do me much good. The five-day open season was 
almost over before I could get off, and all I could 
get in was one measly Saturday afternoon of shoot- 
ing. What makes me sore is that they could have 
had a month's open season and still have had plenty 
of birds left to carry over. What do those stuffed 





ISCONSIN—land of lakes and forests—is 

one of the leading states of the country in 
fishing and hunting. Great legions of sportsmen 
roam its fields and woods each year. 

And Wisconsin—like other states, big and 
small—has its wildlife problems: conservation, 
management, protection. But unlike other states, 
it realizes that these problems don‘t concern 
legislators or conservation officials alone; that 
game is the property of every citizen—and his 
responsibility too. 

Here’s the story of how Wisconsin abandoned 
the old policy of ‘‘Here are the game laws; if you 
don’t like them—stay home!’’ How it has done 
something radical—and sensible; has called upon 
the citizens of the state to help formulate the 
rules that will govern their fishing and hunting. 

Simple, isn’t it? And it works—has worked 
for nine years. After reading this you'll envy the 
But if 


you are forward-looking you'll do more than envy 


Wisconsin sportsman his rare privilege. 


him. You‘ll help bring your own state around to 


the way of conservation by common sense. 


—THE EDITOR. 








shirts on the game commission think that we hunt- 
ers are paying to raise game birds for—-pets? Why 
the heck don't they give us fellows who have to work for a liv- 
ing a decent chance to enjoy the hunting we help to pay for?” 

And so on—and on. 

Whether these widespread and often bitter criticisms of the 
fishing-and-hunting laws of our various states, and of the men 
who make them, are justified is something we won't concern 
ourselves with right now. What is important is the fact that 
such criticisms are widespread and often bitter. And what is 
even more important is the fact that in many cases the under- 
lying cause of the criticism and dissatisfaction is the com- 
plaining sportsman’s conviction that although his license-fee 
dollars help to pay the freight for the propagation and man- 
agement of game crops, when it comes to making the laws 
which regulate the harvesting of those crops, his interests, 
wishes, and opinions are given little or no consideration. It is 
resentment against taxation without representation which 
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makes him see red 
ment against taxation without representation 


just as, 167 years ago, it was reser 
which 


Yankee rabbit hunters and duck shooters to shooting at red- 


coats from behind the breastworks of Bunker Hill. 


Without taking into account minor variations or the met! 
ods of the federal government in regulating the hunting ol 
migratory game birds, there are in use in the United Stat« 


three methods of establishing state fishing-and-hunting la\ 


HE more general method is for a state legislaturé 
make and change the game laws just as it does other la 


One of the disadvantages of this method is that it tak 


up a lot of the legislature’s time and costs a lot of mone 
in one state, over a ten-year period, an average of 225 fi 


and-game bills a session were introduced, at a cost to th 
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state of about $200 a bill, and the legislature was compelled 
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to devote a sixth of its time to the consideration of this flood 
of proposed laws. Another serious disadvantage is that, gen- 
erally speaking, legislators have no personal knowledge of 
wildlife problems and little interest in them; in handling such 
problems most of them concentrate on trying to keep from 
making enemies among the voters back home. In some states 
sportsmen’s organizations and even individual sportsmen are 
encouraged to present their opinions; in others the old political 
run-around has been used to discourage sportsmen from try- 
ing to influence the lawmakers. 


O MATTER how well-intentioned the legislators may be, 

the almost inevitable result of this method is a consider- 
able number of disgruntled sportsmen, and some of them—as 
soon as they are sure that the game warden’s back is turned 
are much more likely to follow their own ideas of what is 
right and wrong than they are to obey an unpopular law. 

The second method, adopted so far by only a few states, is 
for the legislature to delegate to the state game-and-fish com- 
mission the power to formulate fishing-and-hunting regula- 
tions which have the force of law. This method saves the 
legislature time and the state money, and—unless the com- 
mission members are subjected to too heavy political pressure 

usually results in more generally sat- 
isfactory regulations. But it doesn't 
give the sportsmen who foot the bills a 
direct part in the making of the laws, and 
when they don’t approve of them thev 
are likely to accuse the commission ot 
the highly unpopular sin of dictatorship. 

The third way is Wisconsin’s “town 
hall” method, which in effect allows the wc 
sportsmen of the state to make their 
own fish-and-game laws. It has been 
used for nine years—plenty long enough 
for all the “bugs” in it to show up and 
for results to prove its real value. 
Several other states now are studying 
it, and it is well worth the careful con- 
sideration of any sportsman anywhere 
who is dissatisfied with his own state’s 
methods of handling fish-and-game law- 
making. 

Wisconsin’s conservation set-up con- 
sists of a Conservation Commission 
whose six members are appointed by 
the governor and who 
serve without pay. They 
in turn appoint the di- 
rector of a paid Conser- 
vation Department. This 
sounds—and is— some- 
what complicated, but it 


Wisconsin sportsmen are 
repaid for lawmaking in 
plentiful game and fish 
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has the merit of protecting the Conservation Department 
against political pressure. 

In 1933 the State Legislature, fed up with considering 
endless proposed fish-and-game legislation, enacted a law 
which gave the Conservation Commission and Conservation 
Department authority to establish regulations concerning 
the state’s wildlife. At about the same time the Conserva- 
tion Commission appointed H. W. MacKenzie director of the 
Conservation Department, and on him fell most of the hard 
work of the new lawmaking job. 

MacKenzie is a wide-shouldered citizen with a square jaw 
and a mouth which can close like a steel trap or twist into an 
engaging grin. He didn’t learn his job in a college classroom 
or an air-conditioned office—he learned it as a game warden 
in the cutover wilderness of Wisconsin’s North Country, 
which, thirty-odd years ago, was plenty rough and tough, 
and then during an eleven-year term as chief warden of the 
state. Out of his experience as a warden grew two very firm 
convictions. One is that Wisconsin’s game and fish belong to 
all the people of the state. The other is that even a thorough- 
ly good wildlife law can’t be enforced satisfactorily if it is 
unpopular with most of the hunters or fishermen. 

Feeling that way, MacKenzie set about trying to get the 
sportsmen behind the new regula- 
tions before they were formally es- 
tablished. He did it by taking the 


hunters, fishermen, and everyone else 
interested in wildlife into his confi- 
dence; the law giving the Conserva- 
tion Commission authority to estab- 
lish fishing-and-hunting regulations 
(Continued on page 90) 


also gave 































EVEN carsful of us were out on a 
midwinter jack-rabbit drive. The 
thermometer stood at 18 above, 
in that deceiving midmorning 
warmth, when we started out, but the 
countryside was a wild expanse of wind- 
sculptured snow, the joint product of 
three days of South Dakota’s dirtiest 
weather—snow and wind and cold. 

As we bowled along in the heated car, 
talk swung to the hunting season—a 
gone goose by as much as sixty days. 
Rabbits would have to hold us, we 
opined—rabbits and an occasional coy- 
ote. Then I glimpsed a thin streamer 
of birds beating upwind. They looked 
like crows. Forthwith I left that rabbit- 
hunting caravan cold, as I yanked the 
car off on a side road that would inter- 
cept their flight. Then exultation swept 
over me as I identified those birds. They 
were crows! 

For a mile we paralleled their line of 
flight, until a snow-blocked prairie road 
made us detour. By the time we again 
swung into the abandoned line of travel 
we'd lost them. For twenty miles we 
cast about before we sighted another 
crow. It was going in the opposite di- 
rection! Turning around, and carefully 
keeping it in sight, we saw it speed 
along on the wings of an urging wind, 
to spiral down into the grove at the end 
of that same snow-blocked mile of 
prairie road. 

By that time it was getting late, but 
I had to be certain! My featherweight 
Ithaca 20 over my arm, I wallowed 
through drifted snow until I came into 
the comparative shelter of the grove. A 
snow-white rabbit got up, and I rolled 
him kicking with a charge of 6’s. Be- 
fore the gunshot echoes had stopped 
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ringing through that grove, the air 
above it was alive with crows, my ears 
full of their shrieking clamor. Content- 
edly I turned back to the car. I was 
coming back tomorrow—crow  hunt- 
_ re 

Next day my wife surveyed me dis- 
gustedly. “Sometimes I wonder if you 
have good sense. Everyone knows crows 
go south for the winter. The bathroom 
needs that paint you promised it three 
months ago, two of the storm windows 
need puttying, and the garage door 
needs fixing—-and you want to go crow 
hunting.’”’ She subsided into a mumble. 
Then: “What is it you're really up to 
this time?” 

“Crow hunting,” I repeated stubborn- 
ly. She threw up her hands and went to 
pack a scarred lunch basket and fill a 
vacuum bottle held together through 
divine intervention and a generous 
quota of adhesive tape. Happily I turned 
to the phone, then went to pack a worn, 
brown hunting bag with shells, 
film, extra socks, and heavy mit- 
tens. 

As I climbed in behind the 
steering wheel, a sprinkle of fine 
snow dusted over the windshield 
and I smiled at the sight. They’d 
be coming in earlier if the weather 






Shells carpet the floor of the blind 
as the shooting gets faster and faster 
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turned up dirty. One quick stop at a 
filling station filled my gas tank and 
put a gallon of denatured alcohol in the 
trunk. I asked for, and got, an empty 
gallon oil can, and tossed that in beside 
the alcohol. Now I was all set. 

Six blocks farther along, a front door 
opened and spilled two stocky figures 
down the steps as I pulled in at the curb 
One of them was that dean of American 
crow hunters—Tony Hoover. The other 
was his goose-hunting partner, ‘Ole’ 
Olander, a deadly marksman. In one 
hand he carried an automatic scatter 
gun, in the other half a case of shells 
They climbed in and we were off. 

Now, contrary to popular belief Old 
Jim Crow is no sissy. You may hear it 
said that he lives off the fat of the land, 
waiting for warm winds to waft him 
toward the Gulf, and that, if the winds 
blow against him, he spends his time 
feeding on Farmer Brown’s good corn 
well knowing those winds will change 
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and carry him on his way. It’s true; 
lazy he is, and a glutton to boot. Buta 
sissy? Never! Long after the leaves 
have fallen and a white blanket covers 
the ground, you may find him at some 
roosting grove where he has found se- 
curity and shelter. 

Or maybe you admire a bird with the 
intestinal fortitude to stay on through 
the winter. Don’t be penny wise and 
pound foolish. If he had one redeeming 
trait, would every state in the Union 
keep him on the year-round hunting list ? 
And, in addition, would many states 
put a bounty on his head to boot? Such 
bounties are usually in direct propor- 
tion to the plentitude of crows; so if 
your state conservation commission or 
your county pays from three cents to a 
quarter for every crow you can kill, rest 
assured the crows thereabouts are plen- 
tiful enough to be classed as pests. 

“Oklahoma once put a bounty of fifty 
cents on crows,” recalled Tony, when I 
asked him what he knew of various 
bounties. ‘I wrote down there and asked 
the game-and- fish commission how 
much money they had to pay bounties 
with. Two of us were planning on going 
down on a crow-shooting spree; we 


winter days, and you'll have A-1 sport 
as long as your shell supply holds out 


By BERT POPOWSKI 


could have made $100 a day at that 
price. But they only had $10,000 in 
their bounty fund,” he mourned, “and it 
was gone by the time they had my let- 
ter!” 

It might pay you to find out if your 
state pays a bounty on crows so you 
can buy that many more shells for your 
gun. Don’t despair because your state 
is heavily settled. Sportsmen who have 
journeyed far afield in quest of big 
game and tackle-busting fish tell me 
that the wilderness hasn’t nearly the 
quota of crows that are to be found in 
areas which have been civilized, the 
woods cleared, and the land cultivated. 

You don’t think the crow makes a 
sporting target? Well, if he’s such an 
easy mark, how many crows did you 
kill last year? I thought so. As Jim 
Crow loafs along over a cornfield he ap- 
pears slow and lazy, but there’s power 
and speed in his raven wings. When 
necessity spurs him he can pull all the 
stops and display the weirdest assort- 
ment of aérial gymnastics you’ve ever 
witnessed. 

Twenty miles en route, Tony sudden- 
ly pawed at his shirt pocket for some- 
thing, his face contorting. In a minute 
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Turn your gun on this wily bird, these 










he came up with it, a tiny cylindrical 
gadget shaped like a miniature duck 
call, fashioned of plastic, and bound 
with a bright band of aluminum. I 
grinned at the thought of Tony going 
crow hunting without his call, and he 
grinned back, but he was relieved. 

We circled that snow-bound prairie 
road of yesterday and found one that 
led within a quarter mile of the winter 
roost. Ankle deep along the roadway, 
the snow grew steadily worse as we 
neared the grove. There we found sev- 
eral breast-high banks and in one of 
these—-behind a row of thick shrubs— 
we quickly shoveled out the snow and 
stamped a narrow trench. Using shell 
cases for seats lowered us enough so 
that we were out of sight. The wind 
swished by overhead, bringing with it 
an occasional flurry of snow. 

“They'll be in early tonight,’”’ pre- 
dicted Tony. “This wind is blowing the 
snow along the ground and into their 
feathers, so they’ll want to get into the 
trees above it.” 

Nevertheless we waited a half hour 
before the first crow came in, a gray 
ghostlike scout that slipped into the 
grove to see that all was well for an- 
other night. The first I knew of him 
was when Tony’s sharp eyes picked him 
out, and a skillfully muffled distress call 
brought the bird over our blind to suc- 
cor his supposed relative. At the proper 
moment Ole cut him down, a mangled 
heap of carrion encased in riddled black 
feathers that fell less than six feet out- 
side our wintry blind. Tony tied a stick 
to the bird’s neck, then tossed him high 
into the tree so the stick caught in 
the branches (Continued on page 81) 









LD Izaak Walton had a queer no- 
tion that pike came into being 
as result of the sun’s hatching 


out seeds of pickerel weed, a 
plant common to most pike-inhabited 
lakes and rivers. He admitted that 


some pike were born of fish parents, but 
cautiously refrained from describing the 
spawning habits in case he should be 
thought possessed of an unseemly curi- 
osity about such matters! 

However, old Izaak didn’t mind hand- 
ing on a goodly recipe for cooking pike. 
His stuffing or dressing calls for thyme, 
sweet marjoram, and winter savory, to 
which are added the minced liver of the 
fish, some pickled oysters, and two or 
three anchovies. Mix in 1 lb. of sweet 
butter if the fish be a small one, more if 
it is large. Blend all together and salt 
to taste, adding a blade of mace as an 
afterthought, and put the mixture into 
the cleansed belly of the pike. Thread 
the fish full length on a spit, tie half a 
dozen thin splints around the 
body to keep it from falling 
apart as it cooks, then roast 
the pike over a slow fire, taking 
pains to baste it frequently with 
a mixture of claret wine, an- 
chovies, and melted butter. Fi- 
nally, when the fish is cooked 
to a golden crisp, add to the 
sauce stuffing the juice of four 
oranges, and it is left to your 
own gentle discretion whether 
or not you should touch up the 
sauce with a clove of garlic. 
Then eat, and Izaak claims that 
such a feast is too good for any 
but fishermen! 

Well, that may be, but per- 
sonally I can’t see the pike as 
an eating fish. Caught in the 
cold water of late autumn, when 
pike fishing is at its best, he 
may be well worth the cooking, 
but I'd rather wrap my stom- 
ach around a helping of wall- 
eye or a yellow perch. Yet I’m 
all for the pike as a sporting 
proposition, and would like to 
take issue with the trout ang- 
lers who sniff when you men- 
tion pike as a sport fish. 


“Foo!” they say. “He gives 
you one good rush, then he's 
through. No more fight left. 


No more capoosh! What fun is that?” 

Sure, that’s right. But only when you 
eatch the pike with standard pike equip- 
ment, which consists of a plug fitted 
with three gang hooks, all big. Such a 
gadget gets inside the large mug of a 
pike, keeps the mouth wide open, and 
tangles on the gills, and in my opinion 


the poor fish hasn’t a chance to use 
the gills to strain oxygen from the 
water. So he promptly drowns. Is it 


any wonder that the poor pike isn’t good 
for more than one valiant rush under 
such conditions of capture? 

If you want to find out the truth about 
pike, take a fly rod down to the river, or 
out on the lake, and rig up the rod as 
you would for trout fishing, except that 
you'll need a wire leader—a concession 
to the pike’s fearsome dental arrange- 
ment. A steel guitar string makes an 
ideal pike leader for this style of fish- 
ing. I use a steel mandolin string my- 
self, because there happens to be two 
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The Pike’s No Piker! 


If you believe this long-snouted ruffian 
isn't game, you haven't given him a chance 


By KERRY WOOD 


mandolins in the family. If you can't 
corner a guitar or mandolin long enough 
to swipe a string, then buy a 5-cent roll 
of cable picture wire, and make a leader 
out of that. To this leader attach a hook. 
Just one. It can be a small hook or a 
large hook, as you wish. The smaller 
the hook the better the fight, but the 
larger the hook the more certain you 
are of striking it home when you get a 
bite. No. 1 size is the happy medium. 

From then on it is up to you. You can 
fish bait, such as frog, minnow, fancy- 
carved pork rind, or even a mouse. You 
can attach your single hook to a June- 
bug spinner or a propeller tandem and 
go at it that way. Or if you prefer fly- 


fishing, have a hook dressed in a vivid 
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red-and-white Parmachene Belle, a Red 
Ibis, a yellow-and-black McGinty, or any 
of the brighter salmon-fly dressings. To 
those that doubt it, pike will most cer- 
tainly take a fly. What would an omniv- 
ourous fish like the pike have against 
flies? A pike will eat a whole bird, bones 
and all, so why should he turn up his 
elongated snout at a feathered hook? 
Your pike is no piker. He'll take on 
anything offered, and one of the attrac- 
tions of the sport is that no great finesse 
and skill are required—just about any- 
one can catch pike with a fly. Even a 
few strands of red-and-yellow wool will 
be sufficient dressing for the bare hook 
if the angler doesn’t happen to have a 
fly hook large enough in his collection. 
The pike doesn’t care; he’s a sport. 
The method of fishing a fly for pike is 
simplicity itself. Cast the lure into the 
backwater or lake and let it sink to the 
bottom. Count to 10. Don’t skip any 
numbers: count the whole 10. If you 
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A steel string from the family guitar makes a swell leader 


aren’t fond of mathematics, forget the 
figures and just wait. When you have 
waited a sufficient time, put your rod tip 
parallel with the water and curve it to 
the left or right, whichever is handiest 
and jiggle the tip a little as you retrieve 
the fly. Carry on this retrieve a distance 
of 3 or 4 ft., then let the fly sink to the 
bottom again and count 10 or look at 
the scenery, as I do. Then retrieve for 
another jigging 3 ft. and stop again- 
until finally the fly reaches shore and 
you disgustedly say: “Pshaw!” 

Don’t be fooled. Cast again and yet 
again. Along about the time when you 
have lost interest in the procedure and 
are staring intently across the river at 
the scenery—wham! The wham repre- 
sents the viciousness of a 
pike’s surging strike. He'll 
grab that hook and go away 
from there. Fast. If he gets a 
little slack line, he’ll keep on 
going. Give him the butt, 
friend; give him the butt till 
the old rod bends into a circle. 
That’s to set the hook. Then 
you play him, and a three or 
four-pounder will make _ the 
y fight last 10 strenuous minutes 
or more. That’s how pike fish- 
ing with a single hook works 
out: it gives the fish a chance 
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to close his jib and act really 
determined about getting away. 

Oh, yes, there’s something 
else. If you fish with a frog or 
a minnow and use a float, the 
game calls for restraint. Pike 
take bait slowly when it isn’t 
in motion, so you'll see the 
float go edging off to one side 
as the pike grabs on. Let it go. 
Let it go under if it wants. So 
long as it moves just hang on- 
to your self control and watch 
it. But when it stops moving, 
brace your feet. The pike 
then shifting the bait in readi- 
ness to swallow. Brace your 
feet and strike hard. Don’t 
strike upwards, but to the side. 

One last word. Never wear waders 
that have red trade-marks on 'em. One 
man did and a 10-lb. pike chased him 
clear out of the river. The fish was 
merely trying to bite off the trade-mark, 
but the man’s leg happened to be inside 
the wader at the time and it hurt. 

So, you see, the pike is a far more re- 
spectable adversary than tradition and 
your trout-loving friends would have it. 
If you know what you're about, and will 
risk a fly rod in a good cause, you can 
have plenty of vigorous sport with this 
tough, mean-tempered length of spring 
steel. And if you land one, and are in 
the mood for experiment, you can try 
out that tasty-sounding recipe of Wal- 
ton’s on his carcass. But that part of 
the game is up to you. As I said before, 
I don’t fancy the pike as a subject for 
the skillet. All that I'll take responsi 
bility for is the sporting qualities of the 
big fellow when alive and kicking in his 
own puddle. 
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The economy of Diesel power without excessive 
weight is provided by the 27-horsepowor 2-113, 
one of the Kermath gasoline and Diesel li: - 





Contrast in Chris-Crafts. 
Flagship of the 1942 fleet 
is the sleek 45-foot fly- 
ing-bridge cruiser above, 
adapted to deep-sea fish- 
ing. For anglers on inland 
waters there's a 16-footer 
(right) which can hit 37 
miles an hour or be throt- 
tled down to trolling speed 





Full 360 degree pivoting, recoil starting, and 
automatic pilot are features of this alternate- 
firing, 3.5-horsepower, 33-pound Neptune twin 
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Evinrude conserves materials needed for war by effective substitutes. Here's the new Sportwit 
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Designed for anglers, the 5-horsepower Model TD of the Johnson Sea A seamless molded plywood-and-plastic hull and a weight of just 49 
Horse line now carries the Ready-Pull starter as a standard feature pounds are advantages of Taft Marine Woodcraft's 12'/2-foot duck boat 
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Pine Castle Boat & Construction Co. builds this 26-foot Correct Craft Speeds up to 22 miles an hour are possible with the 140-horsepower 
cruiser with emphasis on plenty of cockpit room for fishermen engine in this comfortable Matthews 38-foot de luxe sedan cruiser 
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Century's versatile 13'/2-foot Imperial Sportsman with mahogany hull is a fast yet seaworthy performer for water sports, fishing, or family use 
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For anglers who like trolling, LeJay Electrol motors operate on one 
or two storage batteries and have controls in the steering handle 





Tough, able, and stripped for action against big fish, this Owens 
30'/2-foot Sport Fisherman also boasts ample cruising accommodations 
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Mercury motors can be had in 2.5, 3, and 6-horsepower models, with 
unique systems of starting and carburetion for low-speed operation 





Torpedo, one of the General Marine Corp. Speedliners, is a fast and 
streamline V-bottom outboard runabout in both 12 and 14-foot sizes 


An able and roomy hull and inboard power are offered at low cost in 
Penn Yan's Clipper-Challenger, a 16/2-footer making 28 miles an hour 





Sand Dab, a Dunphy outboard boat in 14 and 16-foot models, has cedar 
planking, mahogany deck, and a full-length spray rail for dry running 
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High speed and stability are combined in this Wagemaker Wolverine, 
a 14-foot de luxe model. A big motor will drive it at 24 miles an hour 
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Tops’ Pup, 14-foot hydroplane in which Jack Cooper, Kansas City, Mo., 
has broken three records, is powered b a Gray “Racing 91" engine 





In spite of 14-foot length and decked bow, the de luxe Water Master 
keeps weight down to 150 pounds with waterproof plywood throughout 
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For sporting use, pleasure trips, or fast transportation, the Lyman 
13-foot runabout offers trim lines and sturdy lapstrake construction 
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This 35-mile-an-hour commuter, now in service with the U.S. Immigra- Kalamazoo canvas boats fold into compact packages, are made in 
tion and Border Patrol near Detroit, Mich., is one of Gar Wood's sizes from 9 to 20 feet with square or pointed sterns. This | !-footer was 
sixteen open and cruising types with guaranteed 31! to 50-mile speeds flown into the wilds of Canada, set up for fishing in a few minutes 


a 





Advantages of canoe-type construction and rowboat stability are com- Good smallmouth territory is easy to reach and fun to fish in with 
bined in the square-stern Snipe, a Shell Lake 14-footer which seats up this Thompson Zephyr—a 1|4-footer especially designed for the popu- 
to four persons, takes outboard motors of from 2/2 to 9 horsepower lar 5-horsepower motor, with lots of room for two or three anglers 








Kayak Boat Co. prepares for threatened shortages of marine inboard 
motors with the 18-foot Aquamobile, designed for use with converted 
automobile motors. It is sold in ready-cut kits for home assembly 





For the growing number of sailing fans, class racing boats are good 
bets, since their qualities are proved and their resale value high. 
And the 19-foot Lightning (right) with its big cockpit is fine for 
informal afternoon sailing also. This one was built by Skaneateles 
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NO FOOLING !"vstiget- 


ing this } 
opossum in a tree on his Charles- ng 
town, Ohio, farm, Lawrence Ross bac 
found it wasn't just playing dead 
but had caught its tail in a fork 
of the tree and starved to death fc 





THE LAUGHTER COMES AFTER 


Only a husband could have been heartless enough 
to use his camera when Mrs. L. S. Patterson, Griffin, 
Ga. was grimly battling it out with a wild-fighting 
10-pound Florida snook. But he made up for it later 
by recording the joyous moment of victory at right 


















SCHOOL FOR KILLERS After reading our Novem- 


ber article on cats as pred- 
ators, Edward H. Smith, Rio Hondo, Tex., fourd this tame'' tabby 
lying beside a young rabbit victim as her kittens investigated the 
joys of game killing. Her owner called her a fine pet and mouser 


SHELL TUBE This novel carrier slings over the shoulder, 


delivers one or two shells at a touch of the 
lever. Different loads con be stored in the two sides if wanted 


BLUE YOUR OWN Tricky heat methods are eliminated 


by the new bluing set at left. Guns 
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IT'S EASY! Ever wonder how coons 


can climb down trees, 
as well as up, without slipping? This reveal- 
ing picture shows that their hind feet twist 
backward oddly to allow the claws to dig in 





These pictures brought 


their owners cash! Send 


your outdoor photos to 
our Picture Editor, in- 
closing return postage 
and captions. We'll pay 


you well for any we use. 
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NATURAL BLIND che duck hunt. 


ers needn't build 
) blinds in Snake River canyon, with potholes 
like this neatly bored out by flood waters 

































REPTILE RIDDLE Try to count heads in the writhing mass of baby boa constrictors 
at top, part of a "'litter'’ born in capitivity at the Staten Island, 
N. Y., zoo! When you give up, the tracing will help you find thirteen ugly snouts in the tangle 


OUTLAW HAWK Red-tailed hawks feed largely 


n mice and are generally 
listed as beneficial—not as game predators. But Edwin Felix, 
Roxbury, Conn., found this huge bird feeding on the remains 
of a pheasant it had murdered, and killed it with a well- 
aimed rock. The hawk's wingspread was more than four feet 









ened to Me! 


This Happened I 


IN PICTURES 


DRAGGED BY A RUNAWAY HORSE 
By MRS. T. E. ADAMS, Pagosa Springs, Colo. 








WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 

















Bn my youth | lived QQ TLL HAvE 
of Nebraska. >.) AT UNCLES 


One March day my | A\|/] a FIRST 
fatherand unclewent|—|'[& 
duck hunting , losing} @> || \S 
the last fewbirds in 
the long grass, just 
before calling it a day. 

Next morning | ask 
ed if | might take old 
dack and get the 5 
Guck tepthers for my lage 
hope chest « « « 
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STEADY, JACK 























































FROM THE FARMHOUSE 
ACROSS THE ROAD— 


a" 


MEANWHILE 
































DAUGHTER, ARE) 
You HURT 2- J 
ite ee a Esy 
+ + e —— Ans 
7” NO,1'M OK. 
AAR.OBERT-GUESS | 
(WON'T HAVE TO BORROW) 
-YOUR CRUTCHES — 
(THIS TIME 7% 
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~ More Wood — Less Work 
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ROPE COLLAR 
x Front 


ic 
ANGLE NOTCH 
WITH PIN 





ALTERNATE RIGS 





Here's the author's own rig. The small sketches show optional 
ways of setting up the axle and fastening the pendulum to it 


IREWOOD? When you live the civ- 
ilized life, as I used to, firewood is 
the least of your worries. In a city, 
you can walk around the corner and 

buy it, at so much per log. In a small 
town, or a suburb, you just get out in the 
back yard and saw a few lengths off 
that old cherry tree for the evening fire. 
Or if you haven't the cash or the ambi- 
tion, you just poke up the furnace a 
little and all’s well. 

But I'm a city dweller no longer. About 
two years ago I quit my job, burned my 
bridges, collected my family, and took to 
the woods of upstate New York. Eight- 
een acres of woods, in fact, with a river 
through the middle, on the fringe of an 
utter wilderness. And though I'm still 
painfully new at frontier life, and my 
floundering efforts to crack the simplest 
nysteries of a rugged existence have 
iven my Adirondack native neighbors 
1any a chuckle, I’m learning fast—and 
iving a time for myself! 

And in the matter of firewood, I’ve 
even shown those natives a thing or two. 
Firewood, I discovered early, is no joke 

wild country like this. Up here the 


y 
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20 and 30 be- 
low, at times, and old-timers say they've 


winters are long and cold 


seen it hit 56 below. Woe betide the inno 
cent or lazy fellow whose woodpile is not 
ready and under cover. It’s a big part of 
your life: felling and limbing, stacking 
and burning the slash, skidding out and 


trucking logs, sawing, splitting, and 
storing ... gosh! The sawing is what 


gets you. That infernal contraption of 
wooden braces, steel rods and turn- 
buckles, plus a thin, thin blade—your 


bucksaw—warps and binds, it takes the 
hide off your knuckles in hunks, its turn- 
buckles are forever working 
jamming so they won't budge, until you 
develop spots before your eyes and sit 
down panting, to blast the innocent land- 
scape with heartfelt profanity. No, buck- 
Saws are out. 

What's the alternative? A good, big, 
two-man crosscut every time. Then the 
sawdust flies. But you need somebody at 
the other end of a crosscut and I was 
short of help. That’s how I came to lick 
the system. 

It seemed to me there must be some 
way to put a mechanical partner on the 


loose or 


PARREL LASHING 








By 
ROGER W. MINARD 


other end of the big saw, that 
five-foot strip of razor-toothed 
steel that did the job with such 
gusto. My first thought was a 
spring (l’ve discovered since 
that there are store-bought 
rigs that work that way), bui 
it seemed to me that one 
strong enough to be worth its 
salt would cause a lot of extra 
work for the sawyer, and be- 
sides I didn’t have a spring. 
Then how about a pendulum 
arrangement? But its lower 
end would swing in an are, and 
give the attached saw a see- 
saw motion. Well, if you made 
the pendulum long enough, the 
are would be flatter ... maybe 
flat enough to work. With that 
thought, I went to sleep happy. 

When I got to work the next 
morning, the thing seemed ri- 
diculously easy. All I needed 
was the pendulum, an axle for 
its upper end to swing on, and 
some kind of mounting for the 
axle. For the mounting, I 
picked out a tall pine, took off 
the limbs for some 15 ft. up 
one side, and trimmed off one 
short, strong stub to form a 
crotch at that height. Then I 
bolted two strong poles to- 
gether near one end (a rope 
lashing would do as well), set 
them up, and spread them to 
form an X at the same height 
as the crotch. My axle was 
simply a 2-in. pole stretching 
from the crotch to the X and 
lashed to both with rope. For 
the pendulum, I found a 2x6 
plank, chiseled a hole in one 
end, and slipped it over the 
axle, so that it swung freely 
about 3 ft. above the ground. 

All that remained was to 
detach one handle from the 
crosscut saw and spike this 
end to the pendulum plank, 
then haul my sawhorse up 
and try it out. It worked! 

In adapting the rig to your own use, 
you can swing the axle between a tree 
crotch and crossed poles, as I did, or 
substitute two trees or two sets of crossed 
poles, well braced, as shown in the sketch. 
The pendulum needn’t be a plank; any 
stout pole will do. And if cutting a hole 
through it to take the axle is unhandy, 
you can sling it by the notch-and-pin or 
parrel-lashing methods sketched. If you 
do run the axle through a hole, as I did, 
it’s a good idea to nail a rope collar to 
the axle on either side of the pendulum, 
to keep the latter from “walking.” 

The thing seems so elementary that it 
certainly must have been used sometime, 
somewhere, yet in all my ramblings I’ve 
never come across one, and neither have 
my neighbors. Anybody—camper, sports- 
man, woodsman, farmer—can set up the 
rig quickly anywhere with no equipment 
except the crosscut. And once you learn 
to keep the pendulum swinging steadily 
without hesitation, and allow for the 
slight up-and-down motion of the handle, 
you can throw that balky bucksaw in 
the river and get your firewood job done 
fast. What could be sweeter? 
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INFORMATION GIVEN COVERS ONLY 


IN ALL 


CASES, THE 





ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Coyote, Wolver- 
ine, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Large Brown 
and Grizzly Bear (Res.: Admiralty Island 1; 
Ist and 3rd Judicial Divisions, aggregate 2; rest 
of territory, no limits. Nonres.: Admiralty 
Island 1; rest of territory 2). Black Bear (lst 
Judicial Division, res. 3, nonres. 2; 3rd Judicial 
Division, res. and nonres. 3; rest of territory, 
res. no limit, nonres. 3). Fishing: Rainbow, 
Steelhead, Cutthroat, and Eastern Brook Trout, 
Grayling (no size-aggregate 25, or 15 lb. and 1 
fish). Dolly Varden Trout (no limits). Licenses: 
Hunting: Res. $1, nonres, $50. Fishing: Not 
required. 


ALABAMA 


Hunting: Open iatil 20th: Rabbit, with gun 


(no limit), Quail (12). Fishing: Black Bass 
(11"-10). White Lake Bass (1 -'*°). tock Bass 
(444,"-15). Bream (4'%4"-25). crappi>s (0"-1.). 
Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 35.) Licenses: Res.: lunting, state )3, coun- 


ty of res. $1; rod-and-recl fishin $1. Nonres.: 
Hunting $25, l-week $5; fishing $5, 7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit, Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). 
Cottontail Rabbit (6) Opache, Navajo, Coco- 
nino, and Yavapai Counties closed. Fishing: 
Black Bass, Channel Catfish (10”-10 but not 
more than 15 Ib. and 1 fish). Crappie, Bluegill, 
Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no size- 
aggregate 20, but not more than 20 lb. and 1 
fish). Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting 
$3.50; hunting $2.50; fishing $1.75. Nonres.: 
Fishing and hunting $25; small game and fish- 
ing $10; fishing $3. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit). Fishing: Black 
and Kentucky Bass (10”-15). Crappie, White 
Bass (8”-15). Wall-eyed Pike (14”-6). War- 
mouth Bass, Sunfish, Rock Bass, Perc!: (no size- 
25). (Aggregate of above, 25.) Channel Catfish 
(no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.50— 
not required for rabbit or squirrel. Fishing 
$1.50—required only for artificial bait. Nonres.: 
Hunting, all game except fur bearers $25; all 
game except deer, turkey, and fur bearers $15; 
fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat, Cougar, 
Raccoon, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail 
and Brush Rabbit (15) only Districts 4, 4%, 
434, and 19 open. Fishing: Steelhead and all 
trout except golden trout (many local size 
and catch regulations), Whitefish (no limits), 
only District 244; Klamath and Trinity Rivers 
(but not their tributaries) in Districts 1% and 
5; Russian, Napa, Navarro, and Eel Rivers in 
Districts 2 and 234; District 12A, tidewater in 
Districts 2, 3 and 15, Santa Yuez to Bueilton 
Bridge, Sacramento River (and tributaries 5 
miles from mouth) to Middle Creek in Shasta 
County open. Note: San Lorenzo River and its 
tributaries in Santa Cruz County below railroad 
bridge near Big Trees open only on Saturdays, 
Sundays, Wednesdays, and legal holidays for 
Steelhead Trout only. Salmon (local regula- 
tions). Black Bass, only Clear Lake (9”-5) and 
District 434 (9"-10) open. Calico Bass, Crappie, 
only Clear Lake (no size-10) and District 434 
(no size-15) open. Sunfish (no size-15) only 
District 434 open. Sacramento Perch (no size- 
10) only Clear Lake open. Striped Bass (12”-5). 
Shad (no size-until 14th, 5; after 14th, no lim- 
it). Catfish (no size-50 lb.; Lake County 9”-50 
lb.) District 4 closed; rest of state open entire 
month. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $2. 
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Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. Licenses re- 
quired for jack rabbit but not for predators. 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Fishing: Whitefish (no 
size-10) open in White River, Rio Blanco Coun- 
ty only. Trout (7”-10 lb. and 1 fish, but not 
more than 20 fish) open in Butte Lake, Jackson 
County, only. Licenses: Res.: Small game and 
fishing $2. Nonres.: Small game and birds $5; 
fishing $3, 3-day $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Fishing: Open entire month: Striped Bass, 
inland waters (12”-10); Bullhead (no size—30). 
Open until 9th only: Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike 
(12”-10); Yellow Perch, White Perch (7”=ac- 
gregate 15); Calico Bass, Crappie (7”-10). Ice 
fishing: Aggrcgate 20 fish, but not more than 10 
may be >:-':crel or wall-eyed pike; 30 smelt in 
addition. Licenses: Res.: Fishing $3.35. Non- 
res.: Fishing 45.35 or fee charged nonres, in 
applicant’s state, if higher, 


DELAWARE 


Fishing: Pike, Pickerel (10”-6). Channel Bass 
(rockfish) (10”-none). Eel (12”=none; Dela- 
ware River and Bay 14”-none). Crappie, Sun- 
fish, Perch (no size-12). Carp (no limits). Li- 
censes: Res. $1.25; nonres. $7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”=5). 
Bream (4”-5). Licenses: not required, 


FLORIDA 


Huntitg: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rabbit, 
Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Bear (no 
limit) Volusia County closed. Deer (1) Brad- 
ford, Levy, Osceola, Manatee, and Charlotte 
Counties open on Ist only; rest of state closed 
entire month. Wild Turkey (2) Charlotte, De- 
Soto, Hardee, Levy, and Manatee Counties open 
on Ist only; Alachua, Citrus, Columbia, Glades, 
Hendry, Highlands, Lee, Marion, Bradford, 
Clay, Gilchrist, Lake, Okaloosa, Pinellas, Sum- 
ter, Union, and Walton Counties closed entire 
month; rest of state open until 15th. Squirrel 
(15) Bradford, DeSoto, Hardee, Levy, Manatee, 
Osceola, and Charlotte Counties open on Ist 
only; Alachua, Citrus, Columbia, Glades, Hen- 
dry, Highlands, Lee, Marion, Sumter, Santa 
Rosa, and Walton Counties and part of Oka- 
loosa County closed entire month; rest of state 
open until 15th. Note: St. Johns County closed 
for fox squirrel. Quail (15) Bradford, DeSoto, 
Gilchrist, Hardee, Levy, Manatee, Osceola, and 
Charlotte Counties open on Ist only; Alachua, 
Citrus, Columbia, Glades, Hendry, Highlands, 
Lee, Marion, and Sumter Counties closed entire 
month; rest of state open until 15th. Warning: 
Several counties permit hunting only on desig- 
nated days during open seasons; consult local 
authorities. Sunday hunting prohibited in Ala- 
chua County. Fishing: Black Bass (12”-8) 
Citrus and Sumter Counties closed entire month; 
Hardee County open until 14th; rest of state 
open entire month. Bream, all species (5”-20). 
Jack (no size-15). Speckle Perch (7”-20; Os- 
ceola County 8”-20). Pike (no size-20). (Ag- 
gregate all game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting, state $5.50, county of res. $1.25, county 
other than county of res. $3.25; fishing $1.25— 
not required in county of res. or its boundary 
waters. Nonres.: Hunting $25.50, 10-day $10.50; 
fishing $5.50, 10-day $2.25. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit, Raccoon, Opossum 
(no limits). Quail (15). Wild Turkey (2). 
Fishing: Game fish, except trout (no limits), 
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No fishing in trout streams in Catoosa, Chat 
tooga, Dade, Dawson, Fannin, Gilmer, Gor 
don, Habersham, Lumpkin, Murray, Picken 
Rabun, Stephens, Towns, Union, Walker, Whit: 
and Whitfield Counties. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
state $3.25, county of res. $1; fishing $1.25 n 
required for fishing in county of res. with worm 
Nonres.: Hunting, state $12.50, county of issu 
$5; fishing $5.25, 30-day $2.50, 10-day $1.50. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Bear (1) Benewah, Bonner, Bou: 
dary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, ar 
Shoshone Counties closed. Fishing: Large 
mouth Black Bass (8”-15 or 15 lb. and 1 fish 
Note: Smallmouth Black Bass closed. Salmo: 
Steelhead (no size-2) open only in waters ope 
to year-round fishing. Perch (no size-35). Stur 
geon (no limits). Bullhead, Crappie, Sunfis 
(no size-25 or 15 lb. and 1 fish). Note: Channe 
Catfish closed. Warning: The foregoing ar 
general seasons and there are many exceptior 
to them and some local size and catch regula 
tions. Some waters are open all ycar. Consult 
local authorities or Dept. of Fish and Game 
Boise, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fishing 
and hunting $2. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting 
$50; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


ILLINOIS 


Fishing: Black Bass (10’=10). Wall-eye 
Pike (15”), Pickerel (16”) (aggregate 10). Rock 
or Warmouth Bass, Crappie (5”-25), White Bas 
(7”-25), Bluegill, Sunfish (no size-25) (aggre 
gate 35). Lake Trout (1% lb.-none). White ; 
fish (2 lb.-none). Buffalo, Carp, Bullhead, Perch 
Catfish, Spoonbill Cat, Sheephead, Blackfir 
Chub, Herring, Longjaw (no limits). Licenses 
Res. 75 cents, nonres, $3, 10-day $1. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox, Woodchuck (1 
limits). Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited 
Fishing: Black, Kentucky, Silver, Yellow, White, 
Striped Bass (10”-aggregate 6). Pike Perch 
(10”"-6). Pike or Pickerel (no size-6). Bluegil 
Red-eared Sunfish, Crappie, Rock Bass (5”—a¢ 
gregate 25). Channel Catfish (10”-none). Yel 
low Perch, Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Sucker (no lim 
its). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $1.5 
Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $15,50; fishing 
$2.25, 14-day $1. 


IOWA 


Hunting: Cottontail and Jack Rabbit (1 
Fishing: Open in all waters: Bullhead (no size 
25; Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and inlar 
waters of Lee County, no limits); Sucker, Re 
horse (no size-15; Mississippi and Missou: 
Rivers and inland waters of Lee County, no lir 
its); Sheepshead, Carp, Buffalo, Quillback, Ga 
Dogfish (no limits). Open only in Mississip} 
and Missouri Rivers and inland waters of Le« 
County: Northern Pike (15”-15); Wall-eye 
Pike (13”-8); Black Bass (10”—5); Rock Stur 
geon, Paddlefish (5 lb.-none); Sand Sturge 
(1 lb.-none); Catfish (12”-15); Yellow and §S 
ver Bass, Crappie, Perch (7”-15); Warmouth 
and Rock Bass, Sunfish, and Bluegill (5”-15 
In inland waters except those of Lee Count 
aggregate daily catch of all fish on which the 
is a close season and a daily catch limit, 25. I 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee Cou 
ty, aggregate possession limit on all fish 
which there is a daily catch limit, 30. License j 
Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting | 
$15; fishing $3, 6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit (no limits), Fish- 
ing: Black, Kentucky, and Spotted Bass (10 
Crappie (7”). Yellow Perch, Bluegill (6”). 
Channel Catfish (12”). (Aggregate all gamé¢ 
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THE PERIOD FROM FEBRUARY 1 


TO FEBRUARY 28 


INCLUSIVE 





fish, 15; in state lakes, 10.) Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting $7; 
fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). Trout (7”-10). 
Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass, Jack Salmon or 
Wall-eyed Pike, Striped Bass (no size-15). Li- 
censes: Res. $1; nonres. $2.50, 7-day $1. 


LOUISIANA 


Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (no limits). Quail 
15) open until 20th. Fishing: Black Bass (10”= 
20). Yellow Bass, White Bass, Crappie (7”- 
25). Sunfish (5”-100). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing $1, angling $1. Nonres.: Hunting $15, 4-day 
$5; fishing $2. 


MAINE 


Hunting: Bear, Bobcat, Loupcervier, Canada 
Lynx (no limits). Rabbit (4). Raccoon (2) 
open until 15th. Warning: Sunday hunting pro- 
hibited. Fishing: Ice fishing is permitted, under 
varying regulations, for designated species. 
Write Dept. of Inland Fisheries and Game, 
Augusta, for booklet of inland ice-fishing laws. 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $2.15; 
hunting $1.15; fishing $1.15. Nonres.: All game 
$15.15; birds and small game $10.15; fishing 
$5.15, 15-day $3.15. 


MARYLAND 


Fishing: Black Bass, in tidewater only (10”- 
10). Sucker, Carp, Eel, Gudgeon (no limits). 
Catfish (7”—none). Licenses: Res. $1.25, nonres. 
$5.50—not required for tidewaters. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hunting: Hare (2), Rabbit (5), Nantucket 
County (Hare 2, Rabbit 3) open entire month; 
Dukes County open until 15th; rest of state 
open on Ist only. Warning: Sunday hunting 
prohibited. Fishing: Yellow Perch, Horned 
Pout (no size-30 in 24 hours). Pickerel (12”- 
10). Pike-Perch (12”-5). White Perch, in in- 
land waters (7”-15). Licenses: Res.: Fishing 
and hunting $3.25; hunting $2; fishing $2. Non- 
res.: Fishing and hunting $15.25; hunting $10.25; 
fishing $5.25, 3-day $1.50. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Fox, 
Red Squirrel (no limits). Bear (1) only desig- 
nated counties open. Cottontail Rabbit (3), 
Varying or Snowshoe Hare (5) (aggregate 5, in- 
cluding not more than 3 cottontail rabbit) only 
Zone 1 open. Woodchuck (no limit) only Zone 
l open. Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited in 
some counties. Fishing: Trout lakes and trout 
streams closed; all other waters open entire 
month: Northern Pike, Pike-Perch (14”=5). 
Muskellunge (30”-none). White Bass (7”=-10). 
Whitefish (no size-7). Warmouth Bass (no 
size); Rock and Calico Bass, Crappie, Yellow 
Perch, Bluegill, Sunfish (6”) (aggregate 25). 
Buffalo, Bullhead, Carp, Catfish, Cisco, Dogfish, 
Garfish, Herring, Lawyer, Mullet, Pilotfish, Red- 
horse, Sauger, Shad, Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker 
no limits). Mackinaw or Lake Trout (no size— 
5). Note: There are some special limits in 
Great Lakes and their connecting waters and 
other designated waters. Licenses: Res.: Big 
game $2.25, small game $1; fishing, husband and 
wife, $1. Nonres.: Big game $25; small game, 
Zones 1 and 2, $5, Zones 1, 2 and 3, $15; fishing 
$2, husband and wife $2.50; 10-day $1, husband 
and wife $1.50. 


MINNESOTA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare 
(no limits). Fishing: Open until 15th: Muskel- 
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Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish and game 
laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official sources and covering 
the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


lunge (no size=2): Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger, Great 
Northern Pike, Pickerel (no size-8); Crappie (no 
size-15). Open entire month: Bullhead (no size- 
50); Whitefish (16”—none); Buffalo (15”—none) ; 
Lake or Salmon Trout (no size-5); Carp, Dog- 
fish, Redhorse, Sucker, Sheepshead, Garfish, Eel- 
pout, Perch (no limits). (Aggregate all fish on 
which there are catch limits, 15.) Note: Missis- 
sippi River and Lake Pepin, St. Croix Lake, 
and St. Croix River, where they form boundary 
waters between Wisconsin and Minnesota closed. 
Licenses: Res.: Small game $1; fishing $1, hus- 
band and wife $1.50. Nonres.: Small game $25; 
fishing $3, husband and wife $4.50. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hunting: Open until 20th: Quail (12), Rabbit 
(10). Fishing: Black Bass (10”-25). Crappie 
(8”-25). Sunfish (5”"-25). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 50.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, 
county $1.25; fishing $1.25, family license $2.25. 
Nonres.: All game $25.25, small game $15.25, 
7-day $5.25; fishing $3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Rabbit, Woodchuck (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting, state $2.65, 
county $1.15; hunting only, state $2.15. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Wolverine, 
Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Elk (1) parts of Ju- 
dith Basin and Lewis and Clark Counties open 
entire month; part of Madison County open un- 
til 15th; rest of state closed entire month. Li- 
censes: Res.: Big game $1; game birds and fish- 
ing $2. Nonres.: Big game $30. License not re- 
quired for predators, 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (10). Fox (no 
limit). Open on Ist only: Raccoon (2), Opos- 
sum (3). Fishing: Perch (no size-25 Carp, 
Buffalo, Sucker (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1.10; fishing $1.10; fishing and hunt- 
ing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $10.10 or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant’s state; fishing $2.10 
or fee charged nonres, in applicant’s state. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Mountain Lion, Coyote, Squirrel (no 
limits). Fishing: Only Lake Mead and the Col- 
orado River open for all game fish, under special 
regulations. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2.50, 
fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting $10; fishing $3; 
Lake Mead only, 15-day $1. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Lynx, Fox (no lim- 
its). Fishing: Lake Trout (15”-2; Big Diamond 
and Big Greenough Ponds and Stinson Lake 12”— 
2). Pike-Perch, only Canobie Lake open (no 


limits). White Perch, only Massabesic Lake 
open (no limits). Pickerel (12”-10 lb.; desig- 
nated waters, no limits) only Lakes Winnipe- 
saukee, Massabesic, Squam, Winnisquam, and 
Wentworth, and various other designated waters 
open. Note: Consult Fish and Game Dept., 
Concord, for detailed information. Yellow Perch 
(no size-40, but not over 10 lb.) Cusk (no lim- 
its). Shad (whitefish) (no size-12). Note: Ice 
fishing is permitted during their open seasons 
for Lake Trout, Perch, Shad or Whitefish, Pick- 
erel, and Cusk in many waters, but some waters 
are closed to all ice fishing; consult authorities. 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $2.50. Non- 
res.: Fishing and hunting $15.15; fishing $4, 3- 
day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


Fishing: Striped Bass (rockfish) (18”-none). 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $3.10; fish- 
ing only $2.10. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting 
$10.50; fishing only $5.50. License required for 
fresh waters, inland tidal waters and the Dela- 
ware River. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
limits). Licenses: A license is not required 
for predators. 


NEW YORK 


Hunting: Varying Hare (3) Long Island and 
Chautauqua, Yates, Wyoming, Livingston, Ni- 
agara, Tompkins, Chemung, Cattaraugus, Madi- 
son, Allegany, Erie, and Chenango Counties 
closed; rest of state open entire month. Fishing: 
Striped Bass (16”-none). Bullhead (no limits; 
Lake George and tributaries, no size-35). Lake 
Trout, Landlocked Salmon, Chinook Salmon, 
Ouananiche, only Lakes Erie and Ontario open 
(15"-none). Pike-Perch (12”=no catch limit in 
waters open to netting, 10 in other waters) Lake 
George closed. Note: No size or catch limit on 
Blue Pike-Perch and Yellow or Wall-eyed Pike 
in Lakes Erie and Ontario and Niagara River. 
Pickerel (12”—no catch limit in waters open to 
netting, 10 in other waters). Great Northern 
Pike (20”-no limit in waters open to netting, 10 
in other waters). Short-nosed Sturgeon (20”- 
none). Lake and Sea Sturgeon (42”-none). Sau- 
ger (no limits). Whitefish, only Lake Erie (134 
Ib.-none) and Lake Ontario (16”-none) open. 
Otsego Whitefish (no size-10 lb.) White Perch 
(no size-25; Marine District and Hudson River, 
no limits). Yellow Perch (no limits). Warn- 
ing: There are a few local seasons and regula- 
tions; consult local authorities before fishing. 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $2.25; 
hunting $1.65; fishing $1.65. Nonres.: Fishing 
and hunting $10.50; hunting $5.50, 3-day $2.75; 
fishing $5.50, 3-day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat (no limits), Opossum, 
Raccoon (no limits) Alleghany County closed; 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Midwinter Marathon 


When we quit we were almost as played 
out as they were, and we had one 
scrawny cottontail to show for our pains. 

That’s how the four of us came to be 
sitting there in Chet’s office again that 
evening, sadder and wiser and a lot 
wearier, trying to think up some way of 
outwitting those long-legged, light-footed 
snowshoes on the morrow. 

“What we got to have,” Chet said 
again, “is a pair of dogs that stand four 
feet at the shoulder.” 

Chet went on thinking out loud. “I 
wonder if Buck I'll call him!” 

Well, it seemed that Buck had what 
we wanted in the way of hounds, all 
right, but after all, the next day was the 
last Sunday of the rabbit season and 
he was going hunting. 

Chet worked the telephone hard for 
the next half hour. He called Red and 
Jack and Vale, but his luck stayed poor. 
Everybody who owned a rabbit dog had 
plans for the next 
day. 

Then Chet fell back 
on long distance. 
“Gosh!” Lew com- 
mented softly, “I 
hope he don't locate 
one in Muskegon. 
That's eighty miles 
from here, and if he 
finds a dog he'll sure 
as hell send me after 
it tonight!” 

Chet finally hit pay 
dirt. There was a dog 
in Reed City, twenty 
miles away, named 
Lady, and another 
named Trixie. We 
could use ‘em, and 
the go-between who 
made the arrange- 
ments vowed there 
weren't two better 
jack-rabbit dogs 
alive, jack rabbit be- 
ing the universal 
north-country name 
for the snowshoe. 

“We'll go up in the 
Boardman country,” 
Chet decided. “I was 
raised up there and 
I know every swamp 
in three townships. 
There are more rab- 
bits than we found 
today, and we can 
pick up the hounds on the way through 
Reed City in the morning.” 

Reed City was teeming with rabbit 
hunters, and their cars and dogs, in that 
cold, gray dawn. The tag-end of the 
season was bringing out an army of the 
faithful. But we didn’t see a pair of 
snowshoes (the kind you wear!) in the 
whole outfit, and we agreed among our- 
selves that we'd pay admission to watch 
that worn and weary gang of hunters 
trek home at dusk. 

We picked up the Lady hound first, 
and my hopes went up at sight of her. 
She was a beagle—or at least she had 
beagles among her ancestors—fifteen 
inches at the shoulder, lean and hard, 
and with a quiet air about her that said 
plainly enough: “Bring on your rabbits!” 
Then we drove across town for Trixie, 
and my hopes soared on to even greater 
heights. That Trixie was a “jack rabbit” 
dog if ever I laid eyes on one. A hand- 
some, shapely thing, Walker foxhound 
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by blood, rabbit and fox dog by training, 
willing and able to follow whichever 
track the boss put her on. Thick of 
chest and long of leg, gentle of eye and 
mellow of voice—a hound made for the 
business we had in mind, snow or no 
snow. 

We drove north fifty miles to South 
Boardman, between snow banks that 
grew higher and higher beside the road, 
and finally turned off the highway and 
angled back over the county roads to a 
little lane, which had a tongue of ever- 
green swamp on either side. 

“Bass Lake,” Chet explained while we 
buckled on our snowshoes, “is just off 
the road. This swamp runs halfway 
around the lake. It’s thick enough for 
rabbits and narrow enough to get us 
some shooting.” 

The dogs plunged into the evergreens 
ahead of us, heedless of the four-foot 
snow. Lew looked at me and grinned. 





Even with snowshoes we found the going tough, but the dogs plowed eagerly onward and 


“How'd you like to be travelin’ the way 
the hounds are—without snowshoes?” he 
wanted to know. I just shook my head 
and looked off toward the dogs. “I don’t 
know how they do it,”’ I confessed. That 
feeling grew in me as the day went on 
too. 

I've never seen two dogs go at their 
job with more vim than Trixie and Lady 
showed that morning. They dived under 
windfalls, they plowed through cedar 
thickets, they nosed down out of sight 
beneath ground-hemlock tangles to come 
up twenty feet farther on, blinded with 
the fine snow. They knew the habits of 
the snowshoe as well as any hounds I’ve 
ever seen, and they combed the swamp, 
prying into every corner where a rabbit 
might hunch down for the day. 

We hit tracks at the border of the 
swamp and in five minutes the inevi- 
table happened. We were inching our 
way across a half-frozen creek on a 
fallen log when Trixie opened, in the 


green thickets ahead of us. At the mo- 
ment Lady was between Chet and Lew, 
crossing on the same log. She all but 
took the two of them into the creek in 
her frenzy to join the show. 

Now a snowshoe rabbit is favored if 
ever a critter was. Along in the late fall, 
about the time the first snows of No- 
vember are due, he starts to shed his 
brown summer coat, replacing it with 
one of white to hide him better in the 
winter swamps. And at the same time 
he grows a thick soft pad of hair on the 
bottom of each foot, a home-grown 
snowshoe that can’t be beat. As a result 
he travels as light and far on the feath- 
ery snows of January as on the firm 
swamp turf of October. 

In his dealings with man he’s the 
dunce of his kind, as unwary as any fool 
hen. But with hounds he’s canny and 
cautious and long-winded, and the rabbit 
doesn’t live that will give the dogs a 
better chase. 

The snowshoe that 
Trixie found jas 
worthy of the best 
traditions of the clan. 
She busted him out 
of his snug corner 
in high gear and 
sang the news to the 
winter swamp in 
clear alto hound mu- 
sic that was pure de- 
light to listen to. A 


minute later Lady 
chimed in, her so- 
prano notes tolling 


like a bell through 
the snowy thickets, 
and the two of them 
poured coal to that 
long-legged rabbit 
and did their best to 
run him out of his 
skin! 

How could they 
know he was better 
designed for that 
business than they 
were? How could 
they realize that 
where they slashed 
and tore through the 
brush he slipped 
along like a gray- 
white ghost? That 
where they plunged 
plowed head- 

long, running shoul- 
der-deep, he bounded as light as thistle- 
down? They couldn't know, Trixie and 
Lady, and so they ran their hearts out 
in the first fifteen minutes and sang their 
joy in the chase, while the four of us 
wallowed along, looking fer shooting 
stands among the thick cedars. 

At the end of the first quarter hour 
the dogs were at the far end of the 
swamp, halfway around Bass Lake, and 
their baying throbbed, distant and brok- 
en, on the cold wind. I came out at the 
edge of the frozen lake and listened to 
that far-off music until I heard it turn 
and come my way. That meant I had 
work to do. 

I dived into the brush again, looking 
for a likely runway. I clambered over 
logs, brought snow down on my head 
from the freighted evergreen branches, 
fell and wallowed—and the cedars stayed 
so thick around me I couldn’t see a rab- 
bit ten yards off if one should come by. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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“Clarh. youre fired / : 


Director: Camels, hah, Clark? Bottles, hah? Clark, 
you're fired! And— 

CAMEL: Pardon, O Chief Among Directors. The fault is 
not Clark’s but my own. I— 

DIRECTOR: Jours! Well see here, you animated book-end, 
this isa museum, not a menagerie. Out of here, you one- 
way reservoir. Outside, camel! 

cameL: But Sir! I’ve brought you a masterpiece! A whis- 
key worthy of display anywhere! A most magnificent 
Work of Art! 

Director: Arf? Arf, you Mohammedan Mule? What do 
you know about Art? 

cAMeL: Your Pardon, O Most Gracious Among Men. Of 
other works of Art, I know nothing. But of this magnifi- 


cent Paul Jones whiskey ...ah, Sahib, the composition! 


The very best buy ts the whishey thats dry 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES—90 PROOF, FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES, INC, 
LOUISVILLE & BALTIMORE 


The colour! The blending! And that quality in whiskey 
of which I am the living symbol—the superlative dry- 
ness! The— 

Director: Dryness, camel? Did you say dryness? A dry 
whiskey? 

camet: Most assuredly, O Wearer of Spats. It is the 
dryness of this jewel among fine whiskies which permits 
its full flavor to come through! To reach your palate 
clear and undistorted. And, Master, it is this peerless 
flavor of Paul Jones, coupled with its most modest price, 
which has made men come to know it as a truly great 
buy! A— 

pirector: Enough, camel! Clark, come back 
here. You’re hired again. And put this dry 
Paul Jones on a pedestal in the new North 
Wing where people can see it! 


Of (|. 
Jou sonar. 














Geese for a Yankee 


” 


awfully sudden when they do come in! 

A few minutes later, Claude said im- 
patiently, “Well, they can come any time 
now. I’d like to knock the frost off my 
barrel.” 

It was after 8 when we heard them, a 
vast, swelling chorus, riding the winds, 
and then a wide, black line stretched 
across the horizon, a sight to make a 
gunner tremble. I had traveled all the 
way from Massachusetts to stand in this 
oat field, and when I saw that spectacle, 
I knew that whether we bagged any 
geese or not, the trip had been worth it. 
We all stared, rooted to the spot, almost 
forgetting to hide. Then we came to 
with a start, and this time took care to 
arrange ourselves comfortably in the 
pits—and ready for instant action. 

Now it would be different—if the geese 
played ball. The other flock had sailed 
right in, but it seemed, for an agonizing 
moment, as though these birds were go- 
ing to swing southward toward the rice 
field below. Then the leader 
swerved and headed for our 
field. 

“Keep down!” Claude 
called. “Don’t move. And 
come up shooting when I 
give the word.” 

I put my head down and 
waited, my heart going like 
an outboard motor. I had 
crouched in blinds along the 
Eastern coast and seen the 
old honkers drifting through 
the snow, but never before 
had I witnessed such a vast 
horde of geese filling the air 
with their wild music. A 
finger rested on the safety 
catch of my pump, my left 
hand held a death grip on 
the icy barrel. The geese 
made a wide circle, gabbling 
excitedly. Then they swept 
around again, nearer this 
time. 

Now I could hear the beat 
of wings overhead; the air 
was filled with cries. With- 
out moving my head, I rolled 
my eyes upward and I could 
see gray forms floating past. 

“Four of ‘em have dropped 
in,” Claude whispered. “Get 
ready.” 

Then his bulletins ceased 
and the seconds dragged 
slowly by. Would he never 
give the word? 

“All right!” he shouted suddenly. “Let 
‘em have...” 

And the roar of his old 12 drowned out 
his words. The rest was pandemonium. 
As I rose, the whole air was alive with 
flaring geese. Guns were bamming 
around me. Squawks! Whirring wings! 
A goose pounded into the ground. I 
leveled down on a big gray form and 
fired. He still beat away. I drove an- 
other shot after him and he shuddered, 
collapsed, and thudded down! I pulled 
the trigger again as the geese zoomed 
out of range, but the only result was a 
sharp click. To this day, I don’t know 
when I fired the first shot. A burst of 
feathers floated lazily on the air. It was 
over. In a triumphant, excited glow, we 
watched the survivors dwindling in the 
distance. Four geese lay on the ground. 

“That fellow on the end is chock full 
of lead,” Claude called. “He's done!” 

I couldn’t see anything wrong with 
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any of the disappearing geese but, sure 
enough, as I yatched, one wavered, 
slanted his wings, and coasted down in 
a long glide. 

“Mark him!” Claude cried and just 
then, one of our “dead” geese rose and 
began to run like Seabiscuit. 

Vernon was out of the pit in a flash, 
firing as he ran in pursuit. His shot 
took hold, too, but still another blast 
was required to finish the game old 
honker. Meanwhile, we had forgotten 
the other cripple—all but Claude who 
had watched him carefully. He set off 
across the field toward a ditch a half 
mile away where he found the fallen 
goose, stone dead. 

“That might be the finish,” he said, 
coming back triumphantly with the big 
goose over his shoulder. “Still, this cold 
may have brought some new birds down 
from the North. We better wait awhile!” 

We gathered around to admire our 
kill, stroking their glossy heads, spread- 
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The sun rose at last and | stood in the field to let its heat sink in 


ing the wide wings and hefting the 
plump bodies. 

“Fat as butter,” Pappy declared, pok- 
ing at their gray breasts. “Full of Ar- 
kansas rice and oats.” 

So engrossed were we in these pleas- 
ant post-mortems that we didn’t see the 
flock of six geese which winged out of 
the sky from the Arkansas River. We 
didn’t see them, that is, until they had 
seen us first—-and were speeding away 
in a ragged file far out of range. 

Great clouds began to roll out of the 
west, pushed by an icy wind which in- 
creased momentarily in intensity. It 
laid cold fingers on us and searched us 
out in the pits. My hands and feet were 
numb and I was shivering all over. 

“If this is a sample of your Southern 
climate,” I began, when suddenly Claude 
interrupted with a warning, “Behind 
you! Small bunch coming!” 

We dropped to our knees in the pits. 


As I waited, I tried to recall the things 
I had done wrong before. I wouldn’t be 
excited this time, I told myself. I would 
arise calmly, point my gun carefully and 
drop my goose, then switch to another.... 

Perhaps this flock had been shot at on 
the river bars. Perhaps they had seen 
some suspicious movement from afar. At 
uny rate, they circled over the field end- 
lessly and refused to come in. Some- 
times they passed just out of range but 
always they flew on. At last Claude 
whispered: 

“Next time in we'd better take a 
chance. They’ll be just within range— 
and they’re suspicious.” 

He watched anxiously as the birds, 
about ten of them, wheeled and came 
toward us. Then he sprang up with a 
Rebel yell. 

I leaped to my feet at his elbow. I 
pulled the trigger twice before I re- 
membered the safety. Jamming it off, I 
thrust the muzzle onto a goose. Just as 
I was about to pull the trig- 
ger, he sagged and dropped. 
They were getting pretty 
far off by now but I loosed 
two desperate shots after a 
straggler and had the life- 
long thrill of seeing him up- 
end and scale down, dead. It 
is moments like this that 
make up for the desolate 
dawn, the freezing, the long 
periods without food. You 
get a large dividend when a 
gray goose drops to your 
long-range No. 2’s! 

A solitary blast from 
Claude’s field mortar, as he 
knocked down a cripple, 
brought me back to my sur- 
roundings. The smoke of 
battle cleared away, reveal- 
ing three geese on the 
ground, one so near I could 
have touched him with my 
gun barrel. Claude gathered 
them up and laid them with 
the others. 

“Well,” Pappy said con- 
tentedly, “I guess we've 
made good our word, Claude.” 
He turned to me with a quiz- 
zical glance. “Did you hit any 
of ’em?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” I told him 
stoutly. “Two that I know 
of, and 

“When he arrives back 
North,” Vernon cut in, “I 
reckon he’ll have shot ’em all.” 

The heavy clouds began to spit inter- 
mittent squalls of sleety snow, hiding the 
grove of trees and the distant house. 
Pappy crawled out of the pit. 

“Eight birds,” he said. “I guess that’s 
about all we can use, isn’t it?” 

Eight birds were certainly 
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y plenty, 
since they averaged nine or ten pounds 
apiece. We packed up the decoys and 
trudged back across the whitening oat 
field. And, somehow, the distance seemed 
shorter this time, in spite of the cold 
and the weight of two fat geese thump- 
ing against my side. We climbed into 
the car and headed for Gillett 

“Well,” I said gratefully, “the hunting 
was excellent, the Southern hospitality 
has been perfect. There's only one thing 
lacking ...” But Vernon cut me short. 

“That’s what you think,” he replied 
and, reaching under the seat, he handed 
it to me in a flat brown bottle. 
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JOHNSON 
SEA HORSE ® 
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: EWER Sea-Horse outboard motors will be built 
j in 1942 than in the past year. There are two 
reasons. First, the Johnson plant, with its unexcelled 
facilities for precision manufacture, has been called 
upon to produce vital supplies for national defense. 
Second, the current limitation on many metals forces 
a restriction of outboard motor production. 


The Sea-Horses produc ed this year, although limited 


in number, offer the usual wide range of 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 
A Statement of Fact * « 


WRITE 


from the Press. Illustrated. ¢ 





depreciate Johnson’s reputation for DEPENDability. 

If you are interested in outboard motors—new or 
used, service or parts—see your Johnson dealer. He is 
an experienced man who “knows the ropes.” He can 
give you your best help. Look for 


“Outboard Motors” in your classified phone book. 


his name under 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 
Johnson Motors 


Waukegan, Illinois 


Canada 


1100 Pershing Road, 


of Canada, Peterboro, 


FOR FREE HANDY CHART OF 1942 MODELS. Fresh 
specifications. Sent FREE. 


ymplete data and 


FOR 1942 





; choice which always characterizes the 

3 Johnson line. There is a proper model for 

. every outboard power purpose. Models are — 

: listed in the table at the right. nee 

{ As always, these are motors that pe rform _ 

i in the traditional Sea-Horse way. None of m4 

; the famous Sea-Horse features is missing. TS 
While some material specifications have = 
been changed, and more such changes may ae 
follow, these motors continue to have the SD 
out ‘ing value for which Johnson prod- PO 
ucts have always been famous. We would 
rather build no motors at all than to 








DESCRIPTION Basic | HP. PRICE* 
Weight* 

Deluxe Light Singl 24 1.5 $ 62.00 
Starter-Deluxe Light Single 26 «| 1.5 70.00 
Deluxe Small Alternate Firing Twin 27 2.5 97.00 
Starter-Deluxe Small Alternate Firing Twin 29 5 105.00 
Deluxe Medium Alternate Firing Twit 40 | 5.0 132.00 
Starter-Deluxe Medium Alternate Firing Twit 42 5.0 140.00 
Large Alternate Firing Twin 64 98 205.00 
Starter Large Alternate Firing Twin | 71 9.8 215.00 
Hi-Power Deluxe Alternate Firing Twin |; 89 16.0 280.00 
Heavy Duty Opposed Twit | 109 22.0 310.00 


| 
N.O.A. Certified at 4000 r. p.m. All 
t without notice, 


* All horsepower ratings 


to change 





weights and prices (f.o.b. factory) 
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LTHOUGH the number of small 
boats in active service this last 
season was double that of a few 
years back, boating continues to 

be one of the safest forms of sport and 
recreation. Seldom do newspaper head- 
lines report even minor accidents nowa- 
days, and waterside residents often have 
to rake their memories to recall local 
incidents where damage to a boat or 
harm to its occupants had been at all 
serious. Contrast this with the chances 
you take every time you drive your car. 

Perhaps the chief reason for this en- 
viable record is the fact that the ma- 
jority of boat owners have respect for 
the water; they regard it as an unfa- 
miliar proposition which 
rates guarding against. New- 
comers to the water will do 
well to maintain this cau- 
tious attitude, and so help 
boating preserve its reputa- 
tion; for only by so doing 
can it remain free of the 
mass of tedious rules and 
regulations which tend to 
hamper any activity when 
accidents bring it unfavor- 
ably to the attention of the 
general public and legisla- 
tors. 

Safety afloat is almost al- 
together a matter of the con- 


dition and abilities of your boat and its 
power plant, and of the way in which 
you handle it. Seldom indeed do the 
actions of other users affect your safety. 

As for the seaworthiness of any boat, 
size isn’t the chief factor. More impor- 
tant is the owner’s realization of its 
limitations; for however large a boat 
may be, it does have such limitations 
which the wise owner respects. A kayak 
or canoe is perfectly safe for the going 
for which it is intended, a rowboat or 
outboard runabout may attempt broader 
and rougher waters, large inboard-pow- 
ered open boats can take going which 
would make any lighter craft a danger- 
ous proposition, and cabin boats can 








Having enough fuel along is an obvious pre- 
caution, yet many a boat owner neglects it 


AO 








Sure, your motor never fails... but take oars with you anyway! 


safely travel really open water—in each 
case with the proviso of good handling. 
Try to have an outfit fully in keeping 
with conditions likely to be encoun- 
tered. If your pocketbook prevents this, 
and you must use a small boat on an 
open bay or large lake, then you must 
regulate its use sensibly, either going 
out in settled weather only or keeping 
within a safe radius of shore or shelter. 

The model and condition of your boat 
and the reliability of the power plant, if 
any, comes next. A good small boat is 
always considered safer than a poor 
large one. Goodness here means a model 
designed to be seaworthy and well-be- 
haved within the limit of its size, and 
which is in good condition as to its 
materials and construction—poorness, a 
cranky or unsatisfactory design or a 
hull in such poor or doubtful shape that 
it may fail dangerously in rough water. 

Seaworthiness and behavior is insured 
by buying from a reputable manufactur- 
er a model intended for the use to which 
you will put it; by building your own 






































This inboard installation 

far f.2m handsome, but it 
dependable and easy to work 
on if trouble occurs offshore 


from a proper design; 01 
by using a model whic! 
has proved itself over 

period of years under k 
cal conditions. That point 
“local conditions” can’t bs 
overstressed. A flat-bot 


proposition for the aver 
age man for pond, small 
river, or sheltered-lak« 
use, because it is cheap ti 
buy and easy to maintai! 
has good seating capacity, and is quit 
stable for fishing, family excursions. an 
so on. But it would behave badly, if n« 
be downright dangerous, on open wate! 
On the other hand, it would be foolis! 
to buy a deep-draft boat, designed wit! 
seaworthiness in mind, for use on reall 
sheltered water. For conditions betwee! 
the extremes, there are a multitude « 
small outboard and inboard - powere: 
hulls which, even if light and shallow 
draft, have sufficient buoyancy to lif 
over a wave rather than drive throug! 
it, as the skiff mentioned may not di 
The skiff may be larger, may have eve! 
greater freeboard, but it is what’s belov 
the water as much as above that count 
in rough going. 

Proper condition of a boat depend 
either on your using a new or compar 
tively new boat, or on your having kept a 
old one up properly by anticipating sma 
repairs before actual replacement « 
parts became necessary. The conditio 
of any used boat well along in yea! 


should be regarded as doubtful until you 
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have good reason to think otherwise. 
Even competent inspection, which few 
amateurs are able to make, does not 
always reveal those hidden faults which 
may be the most dangerous. You’ll find 
helpful ideas on picking out boats, as 
well as safety tips of all kinds, in many 
of the articles published in this depart- 
ment in the past. 

Perfect power-plant performance again 
is a matter of either having a new or 
mechanically perfect engine, or, if the 
engine has its faults, of the owner un- 
derstanding them and being able to 
correct any that arise. The safest com- 
bination in perhaps an engine that is 
in good running order, operated by a 
ey who while he can correct small 
faults realizes his lack of actual knowl- 
edge and so: hesitates to be constantly 

tinkering. 

Seamanship means the ability to keep 
out of trouble afloat, as well as to solve 
any difficulties that unavoidably appear. 
The latter may be merely fixing a broken 
paddle or oar to get back to shore, or it 
may involve rigging a jury mast aboard 
a dismasted sailboat and sailing miles 
to shelter and repairs. In its strictest 
sense it is a rare quality, and one which 
some men can never hope to acquire. 
Being raised near water doesn’t seem 
to have everything to do with it, for 
some of the ablest seamen and naviga- 
tors with enviable records of long open- 
water voyages in small boats were raised 
on Midwest farms where the only near- 
by water was in the well. But enough 
skill to assure safety can be attained by 
anyone who will take the trouble to 
study up a little on theory, and to 
familiarize himself with his boat and 
the water on which he uses it. 

The main thing is to be observant. 
Watch how others do things afloat, but 
be sure the men you’re watching are 
ones pretty apt to be doing things cor- 
rectly. If you’ve got into difficulties and 
have found your way out, as you invari- 
ably seem to do, analyze the situation 
afterwards to find your fault, then think, 
or inquire from someone who knows, 
how you could have avoided the trouble 
or got out of it more easily. Many men 
start out with the idea of learning mere- 
ly the rudiments of boat handling, but 
find it such an interesting hobby that 
they gradually delve deeper, reading 
upon the subject and in time attending 
J.S. Power Squadron classes conducted 
during the winter in our principal cities, 
then supplementing this knowledge with 
actual practice. 


ROPER equipment makes for safety 

too. The government rules that you 
must carry certain things aboard; these 
are largely for your own and your 
crew’s protection, and should be bought 
with quality and not merely “getting by” 
in mind. The federal laws cover not only 
life preservers, lights, and so on, but 
methods of engine and gas-tank instal- 
lation on inboard-powered boats, and 
these latter regulations have almost put 
a stop to the fires and explosions which 
years back gave boating a black eye. 
Today, if a modern engine is installed 
according to regulations, and at all 
carefully operated, there is little chance 
of accidents blamable to it. 

Common-sense items should be car- 
ried in addition to those actually re- 
quired—a suitable can holding a reserve 
fuel supply for your outboard (prefer- 
ably one with a splashproof-type spout 
which permits refueling in rough water), 
& Spare oar or paddle in case of break- 
age or loss, things for making tempor- 
ary repairs, such as some canvas, a can 
of liquid marine glue or white lead, a bit 
of calking cotton, tacks—and so forth. 
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Certain tools should be aboard, such as a 
knife and hammer, in addition to those 
required to make minor repairs and ad- 
justments on your engine, a water jug 
if you are operating in salt or dirty 


water, and perhaps a heavy flashlight or 


electric lantern. 

Inability to swim causes many to re- 
gard boating as unsafe. Still, 
comparatively few cases of drowning 
from boats the majority of victims seem 
to have been good swimmers. The non- 
swimmer is invariably more careful 
afloat, and is not apt to take chances or 
indulge in the horseplay which is so 
often to blame. In any event, one of the 
new life belts, which may be worn with- 
out inconvenience completely concealed 
beneath one’s clothing but which can be 
inflated instantly by pulling a plug or 
releasing some device in an emergency, 


does give even a non-swimmer confi- 
dence. 
ECALLING causes of accidents the 


following come to mind as the com- 
monest: Overcrowding the boat, stand- 
ing up or changing seats in Canoes 
and small boats, horseplay of the fellow 
who likes to scare the girls by rocking 
the boat, carelessness in handling fuel, 
and venturing too far offshore with the 
wind fair, then finding the waves one 
ran so easily before too large to face 
getting back in. Other causes of what 
might be termed merely inconvenience 
are: Running out of fuel, getting badly 
aground in a large boat, engine break- 
down, failure of steering gear or other 
equipment, and being lost in a fog. Out- 
side of these things, all generally avoid- 
able, there is little that can happen to 
you in any boat in good condition used 
halfway intelligently in waters for which 
it was intended. Even in the rare case 
when a drunken driver zigzags down on 
you, there’s usually no limit to the 
amount of room you can give him; and 
if you’re wise you'll keep out of the 
way of heavy water traffic and avoid 
crossing the other fellow’s bow at least 
until you’re sure of the marine rules of 
the road. These may appear somewhat 
complicated in print, but in use you 
soon see their value. 

Operating a _ sailboat does require 
either skill or at least sense enough to 
observe certain precautions until you’ve 
attained some of the necessary ability. 
3ut if you wish to take up this branch 
of the sport do not hesitate—if others 
had where would small-boat sailing, per- 
haps one of our fastest-growing sports, 
be today? Get yourself a well-designed 
boat, preferably one intended for after- 
noon sailing rather than a strictly racing 
type, and if you cannot find someone 
competent to go out with you the first 
few times, get hold of a good book on 
the subject and commence putting into 
practice the things you read. Safety 
rules here are to watch the weather so 
as to get in before a sudden squall, or 
if caught out to have sails lowered and 
keep them down until the squall has 
definitely passed over. Avoid carrying 
more sail than the boat will handle com- 
fortably, especially with the wind off a 
high shore where quick puffs down 
ravines strike viciously. Reefing is eas- 
ily mastered in one lesson. Do not run 
too far before a fair wind; it will take 
twice the time and double the skill to 
beat back. A safer plan is to go to 
windward first so as to have a fair wind 
home. 

If you will choose, maintain, and op- 
erate your boat, whether canoe or cabin 
cruiser, with respect for the water and 
weather always in mind you'll find your- 
self as safe afloat as in the proverbial 
church.—J. A. Emmett. 
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‘BE THRIFTY! 


in 12 Hours 
or Less 


GO FOR THE BIG ONES 
THE INDIAN WAY 


Pappe in waters where big fish feed. Be 
quiet. Be stealthy. Be fast. Bear down on 
the blade in an Indian craft. Streak to the 
spot where they’re rising. An Old Town is 
light and responds like a birch-bark. It’s 
sturdy and strong for hard use. It’s easy to 
own, inexpensive to keep. Write today. 
FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes for 
paddling, sailing or outboards. Also outboard boats, 
including big all-wood family boats. Sailboats. Row- 
boats. Dinghies. Write today. Address Old Town Canoe 
Company, 872 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 








BUILD THiS SPEED BOAT 


Kits as Low 
as $19 
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Fishing r Outbos Lightweight. Ready cut—knock- 
down parts, glue, illustrated instructions, etc. Write today. 
N. S. RIEGER CO., 31 Lake St., Miamisburg, Ohio 
EXTRA 
TOUGH 
FOLDING 
CANVAS 
BOATS 
Light, easy to handle, flexible steel frame; carry by hand and 
o; safe fe vr family all sizes, non- sinkable, stronger than 
‘used by S. and foreign governments. Awarded First 
cago and St, Louis World’s air, Send for Catalog. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
400 Narrisen St. Kalamazee, Mich. 








the World Better Built 


Lower Prices 


Canoes 


~ ee 
s _—— 
and up 





All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 


strong and durable 


Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 





at real money-saving 


Most complete line ever offered, 


Boats 





THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS 


SEVEN MOST POPULAR 


SAIL BOATS 


12 va OL rec ee 160 

is SNIPE. . . $230 

i6 "sé 2 ee 

17 ft. Hye ng ee 

18 ft. SEA GUL 

19 ft. LIGHTNING ° 

21. REDHEAD. . $670 
These boats are complete, 
sail, mast and rigging at prices 
quoted above 

CATALOG FREE-SAVE MONEY-PROMPT SHIPMENT 

Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (112) 
—_—_—————» Two LARGE FACTORIES<————_—_ 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


Write to 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO. wis. Either Place CORTLAND, WN. Y. 
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BUILD OK-4 at Home in 
o Few Evenings! 






| OK-4 speeding 
along using 
9h. p. motor 


























Here is Mead’s sensational 
new 14-foot portable Out- 
board KI-YAK—the OK-4! 
Carries 4 adults and duffel— 
takes motors up to 9 H. P., 
oars and sail! Weighs only 75 
lbs. Seaworthy. Dependa- 
ble. Big! Light! STRONG! 

You can build yours 
easily, quickly, perfectly 
at home in a few evenings 
from our patented, com- 
plete construction kit and 
Save nearly HALF! Big 
money assembling, sellingto 
others. Then there’s the 60- 
Ib. OK -2 for motor, sail, oars 

and 3 other paddle - sail 
KI-YAKS from 18 to 45 Ibs! 
Double Paddle or Oars now 
INCLUDED with your Kit! 
Write for FREE big colored 

‘Picture Circulars,’’ amaz- 
ing Sow Factory -to- You 
! 








Get into the Swing! 


BUY A WOLVERINE BOAT 
THIS YEAR 


Weldwood skiffs ranging in 
priced from $43.50 up. Com- 
super deluxe outboards to- 


new 
to 14’, 
and 


Sensationally 
sizes from 8 
bination sailboats 





gether with rowboats, fast outboards, dinghies 
low priced inboards, and sailboats that are built 
to sell at a price and still give yo ears of satis- 
faction, It is no secret that Wolverine boats are 
built from the finest selected rials obtaina- 
ble, built to give you speed, safety, comfort and 
long life at no extra cost rhe swing is definitely 
to Wolverine boats and wise buyers everywhere 
are realizing this extra value and demand their 
quality. If you are interested in better built boats 
at lower prices we suggest that you 

communicate with us at once and | <paeeete | 
we will send you our beautiful new jy i? Vg 


catalog which should be your buy- 
Over 
canvas or 


50 mod- 
all 


er's guide for 1942. 
els to choose from, 
wood, 

Write Dept. H, Wagemaker Company 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


NOTCH VALU Ey 


PIONEER & 


NON-SINKABLE 

















**Relax—Go Boating’'! For speed, safety and garefree boat- 
ing, PIONEER BOATS are America’s outstanding values! 
Tested for 31 years! No work, worry or up-keep 

cost! Safe and seaworthy under al! conditions! 
Endorsed by leading summer camps and resorts! 


PIONEER MFG. CO., 122 Perry St., Middlebury, ind. 
END POST CARD FOR 












Building—A Punt 
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OT everyone appreciates the differ- 
ence between the punt and the or- 
dinary clumsy scow. True, the con- 

struction is similar, but the punt is more 
shapely, it rows well, and serves nicely 
for river or pond fishing, since it’s stiff 
and roomy and allows the angler to sit 
comfortably or move about without dan- 
ger of capsizing. Yet it shares one 
feature of the scow: it’s easy for even a 
novice to build. 

Punts generally range from 14 to 16 ft. 
in length, with sides either straight or 
more-or-less curved. The 16-footer shown 
here is a compromise type, reasonably 
shapely and maneuverable, yet designed 
with uniform bottom planking from 
stem to stern which can be cut out in 
quantity. 

Materials needn't be expensive, either. 
White pine can be used for all parts ex- 
cept where otherwise specified, if you’re 
careful to get good, clear stock, properly 
air-dried. All kiln-dried lumber is to be 
avoided, since it swells and warps bad- 
ly. Cypress is good, although its grain 
has a tendency to rise. Or for best re- 
sults you can use white cedar, which is 
light in weight and holds paint better 
than the others, but is getting somewhat 
scarce. 

To begin with, pick out two *% x 14-in. 
boards, each 16 ft. long. These will form 
the sides, and should be free from, large 
knots and sap and as alike as possible so 
that they will bend evenly. The tem- 
porary centerpiece or mold can be got 
out of any lumber handy, with its top 
edge 4 ft. long and its ends cut away to 
make the lower edge 3 ft. 4 in. long. 
Next, shape the two end planks out of 
1 x 7-in. oak, 3 ft. 8 in. long at the top, 
but with a 2-in. cutaway on each end 
reducing the bottom edge to 3 ft. 4 in. 

Nail the two sides lightly to the mold, 
then bend them and screw them firmly 
to the end planks, making sure that the 
top edges of sides and ends are flush. 
Now turn the structure over, measure 
3 ft. in from the end of each side plank, 
and shape these sections down with 
drawknife and plane until they’re flush 
with the bottom edges of the end planks. 
Then, since the slant of the side planks 
throws their bottom edges off square, 
bevel these edges down from stem to 
stern with your plane until they make 
flat contact with a board stretched across 
from side to side. 

The bottom boards may be *% or % in. 
stock, not over 8 in. wide, and each 3 ft. 





NCENTER STRIP 
%x5" 






———S or 
_— \ pottom BOARDS 


ai 


4 or % 


5% in. long. (Since you will plane thei! 
ends later, you may prefer to make the! 
3 ft. 6 in. long, allowing a margin fo 
error which can be trimmed off in the 
planing.) All boards being identical, y« 
can save some work by having a lumb« 


yard or mill get the bottom planking out 


for you. Nail on the planks close again 
each other, but not jammed tight, 
don’t worry about calking or filling the 
cracks; the wood will swell tight wh¢ 


ana 


wet. Finish by planing flush with tl 
outside faces of the sides. 

Your hull is now complete. Befor 
turning it right side up, however, it’s 
good idea to fit a skeg, as shown, on tl 
end that will be the stern, in order t 
help the punt hold its course whe 
rowed. This can be about 1% in. thick 


and 8 in. deep at the stern, tapering fo1 
ward to fit the curve of the undersid 
until it stops, at the point where the uw 
derside levels off, with a depth of abou 
1 in. An upright stern post of the sam: 
thickness should be fastened up tl 
stern, tying the end of the skeg to tl 
stern transom. The skeg is fastened 
the bottom at frequent intervals by larg 
screws or nails driven down into it fror 
the upper side of the bottom planking 
The bow and stern seats, you 
are merely boards laid on top of the ra 


as see 


The two inside seats are evenly spaced 
between bow and stern, and set 7 in. b 

low the rail, nailed down to small end 
rests which are screwed into the sides of 
the boat. For extra strength, you may 
also nail a center strip, 5 in. wide and 
about *4 in. thick, down the center of the 
bottom inside from bow to stern. Gu 

wales may also be added, as shown, i! 
which case the bow and stern seats 
should be cut long enough to extend out 
over them. 


HE center mold may be removed 

any time after the two inside seat 
have been put in place. All that remain 
is to install oarlocks (12 in. astern of th: 
seat from which rowing will be done 
and paint your boat. 
a good grade of marine paint, apply 
first coat very much thinned with tu! 
pentine, oil, or both, as directed on tl 
can, then follow with a number of thi! 
coats, allowing plenty of time for dryir 
after each. Put the craft in water, allow 
ing it to take as much water it wi 
and soak until the seams are shut, a! 
you'll be ready for many 
fishing comfort.—J. A. Emmett. 
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DeLUXE OUTBOARDS 
14 and 16 ft, cedar and ma- 


hogany models. V-Bottom 
design. ore and aft cock- 
pits. Level-riding 


2 
Portage Models 


‘“‘PORTAGE” — 
Canvas-covered 
model and new 
all-wood mod- 
el. Can use out- 
board motor. 
Easy to carry on 
auto top. 12 ft. 





OUTBOARD & ROWBOATS 


OUTBOARDS— 12 ft., 14 ft., 16 A 
ft. Perfectly balanced. Easy to Write for 
handle. Safe. Full length spray 1942 Cata'og 
r s. Brass fastenings standard. DUNPHY BOAT 


ROWBOATS 14 ft. and 15 ft. CORPORATION 
322 Broad St. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


SAILBOATS 
Snipe, Grif- 
fin, Light- 
ning, Con- 
Ide a fish dor, Seagull. 

sH.P Finest stock 
sailboats 
built. 









POWER DINK 
14 and 16 ft 
ing boat, utility or tender. 
air-cooled engine with in-built 
clutch and reverse gear Ex 
tremely economical to operate. 


model 






























PLENTY LS 


— ” —_ =. . 

4M STAR METAL BOATS 

Sixty smartly styled boats to choose 
from! New lightweight construction. 
59 lb. cartop boats, outboards, rowboats, 
fishing and resort boats. Low priced. 
Safe—leakproof seams, no caulking, no 
wood to rot—no upkeep. Cushioned 
operation. Buoyant, easily handled. 


| WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! Box A-2 
STAR METAL BOAT CO., GOSHEN. IND, 








or Highest Prices and a Square Deal. We do not dispose of | 
our furs to auction companies. We sell all our pelts direct 
to several large furriers and manufac turers. We have large 
order for Mu et Mink Red ri Veasel and Coon 

All shipments held separate on request. Distributors of 
Blake and Lamb jt: Oneida Vict« Traps. Also I J. Dal- 
ley’s Lures, 

Send for free catalog and price list 


Island Harpoon & Fur Company 
Fur Dept. 
Supplies for Fishermen, 


181 Woodcleft Ave. 


Freeport, N.Y. 
Hunters, . 


Traders and Trappers 







First Step to Successful P' 


Free illustrated catalog, crammed with hundreds of bar 
gains Lists everything photographic — still and movie 
cameras, filma, lensea, efuipment—at tremendous 
savings Liberal trade-in allowances. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 10-day trial. Write for 
your FREE copy —just out. Hurry! 


Sr CAMERA £0., Bt 


South Wabash Avenue, C 


BINOCULARS 


20 Days Free frist $475 


Postpaid or C.0.D 
Scientific ally avemnd, powerful 


r all distances 





with ’ 
satisfied after 20 days free trial 
money refunded. American Binocular Co. «+» 7759 S. Halsted 
_Dept. F-1050, Chicago. 


GENUINE 


BUCKSKIN 


ovEs 


GUARANTEED. If not 


Finest full grain Buck- 


skin — cream shade — 
tanned to our specifi- 
cations. Equal quality 


to leather used in 
gloves costing twice as 
much. Soft as chamois 
— good workmanship 
— very durable. Ideal 
for driving, street wear 
or shooting. Gives you 


“bare-handed” free- $ 
dom. Money back guar- = 
p nnnteta Simply state PER PR. 
dress glove size. Facto- 
ry-direct price, unlined, WRITE FOR CATALOG 
on'y $1.75 per pr. showing complete line 
Fleece lined, $2.25 per of ID-WESTERN 
pr. Order now. Sport Togs at factory- 
direct prices 
BERLIN GLOVE 
Flos COMPANY 


601 FoxAve.,Berlin, Wis. 
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Answers to Boating Fans 


Kayak for Fishing? 


Question: I want a lightweight, easily rowed, 
car-top boat for fishing southern Georgia streams 
down to tidewater. Two boats I have in mind 
are a 14-foot double-end kayak and a 12-foot 
square-stern utility model, both made of water- 
proof plywood. The first of these sounds better 
to me, being lighter and less affected by strong 
currents. I do not plan to use a motor. What 
would your choice be, or would you prefer an- 
other type of boat to either of the models 
mentioned?—F. L. M., Ga. 


Answer: The kayak is fine for paddling 
around and exploring creeks, but I think you’d 
find it rather cramped to fish from for any 
length of time. While the 12-ft. utility is heav- 
ier, it would be better suited for your purpose, 
for the 2 ft. extra length of the kayak is merely 
a matter of the sharp stern and the shorter boat 
is really the roomier. Also you woud be able 
to put an outboard on the 12-footer if you 
changed your mind later. 

If I were picking a boat for such use, I’d look 
around for a square-stern utility model, but in a 
14-ft. length—actually a skiff but with its weight 
kept down by waterproof plywood or light cedar 
planking. On the other hand, the prices of the 
boats you mention are very low, and you would 
get a lot of fun out of them and probably find a 
ready sale for either one if it didn’t come up to 
your expectations.—J. A. 


Auto Lacquers for Canoes 


Question: Are any of the new types of paints 
developed for automobiles and airplanes adapted 
to giving a hard, waterproof coating for canoes? 
—H. L. D., Okla. 


Answer: The new paints and lacquers for 
steel car bodies do not seem to give satisfaction 
on boats, even if modified or changed for use on 
wood or canvas. They do provide an excellent 
finish, but appear to be so hard and brittle that 
they will not come and go with the small 
changes which constantly occur as wood shrinks 
and expands with extremes of temperature. This 
causes cracking, which is one of the chief dan- 


gers of canvas-covered construction and some- 
thing to be guarded against as much as possible 
If you do want to try this paint, it should not 
be over another paint with a different degree of 
expansion, but over a surface built up with a 
primer made by the same firm.—/J. A. E. 


Oars for Duck Boat 


Question: I am building a 13%4-ft. canvas 
duck boat, which is 36 in. wide from oarlock to 


oarlock. What length oars should I buy?— 
M. C., Mich. 
Answer: Five-foot oars are considered cor- 


rect for a boat of the beam you mention and are 
generally used on duck boats.—J. A. E 
Peeling Paint 


The paint is peeling badly from my 
What do you recom- 


Question: 
factory-built plywood boat. 
mend?—E. A. B., Wis. 

Answer: I suggest removing the old coat 
entirely before applying new paint. This may 
be done with a sharp scraper, but it may be 
necessary to soften the paint first with paint- 
and-varnish remover or a blowtorch. Then, with 
the surface sanded smooth, I would apply three 
very thin coats of any good hull or deck paint 
A number of thin coats are not so apt to blister 
and peel as fewer thick coats. 

In picking the paint, I’d avoid any of the 
porch or deck enamels with a high gloss such 
as are sold by many small hardware stores, but 
would get high grade of true marine paint 
with a rather dull or semigloss finish—the only 
type that will stand up under long submersion 
in water or in damp places. Such paints are 
made by several reputable manufacturers and 
obtainable through any large marine-supply 
house, or can be supplied by the leading mail- 
order houses. Deck paint can be used if the 
boat is hauled out frequently between trips, hull 
paint if it is to be left in the water. One of 
these should do the trick; it often happens that 
paint applied to new wood gives a poor account 
of itself, but that once this is removed and a 
new finish applied trouble 


stops.—J. A. E. 
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88° Yow Mae Cm Tale 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT wisely 

said, “It cannot be too ofte:: repeated 

that we must never lose sight of the 
individual variation in character and 
conduct among wild beasts.” How true 
this is, and how important to remember 
when we have any dealings at all with 
wildlife. 

Deer hunters are, for the most part, 
familiar with the occas!onal freak 
growth occurring in antlers. Often, of 
course, this is due to injury when the 
horns are in the velvet. Yet, outside of 
that cause, there are authentic records 
of bucks with three distinct horns, and 
three individual sockets in the skull 
from which these horns spring. Then, 
every so often, 2 C~2 grows horns, gen- 
erally because of a biological abnormal- 
ity. Imagine downing a nice 10-pointer, 
only to discover that you have killed a 
doe! 

Then there exist peculiar color phases, 
occurring more often in some species 
than in others. A white, black, some- 
times even a yellow or distinctly red, 
phase may appear in a bird or animal, 
whose species’s normal coloration is 
something far different. Albinism, the 
white phase, occurs also in fish, reptiles, 


and mammals as 
well as in birds. 
We have verified 
reports of snow- 
white deer, bear, 
rabbits, raccoons, 
opossums, ground- 





hogs, porcupines, turtles, snakes, and 
even a giraffe! 
While it seems highly incredible that 


wild creatures ever deliberately commit 


suicide, still many lose their lives by 
peculiar accidents. (I can hear the old 
grouse hunter talking now about the 
crazy October moon, and grouse flying 
into barn doors and the like.) Deer die 
by having their horns locked in mortal 
combat; sometimes their feet or antlers 
become inextricably lodged in fences, 
old logs, or trees. 

And then, just what is a particular 


creature going to do when you confront 


him in the wilds? Because his cousin 
did this or that, never take it for 
granted that the newcomer will repeat 
the performance. He may, but the 
chances are he will not. So, gentlemen, 
when dealing with wildlife keep your 
eyes open and watch your step, because 


“you never can tell!”—Buck Rutledge. 
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Midwinter Marathon 


(Continued from page 46) 


All the while the crying of the dogs 
was growing louder. Another three or 
four minutes would bring them into my 
neighborhood. I stopped at last on top 
of a snow-buried windfall. I could see 
thirty yards one way and thirty feet the 
other. My heart was going like a trip 
hammer, and I slipped the safety off and 
stood ready. The dogs veered a little to 
the left. The cedars closed in on that 
side, and the dogs came on and on. Then 
I had one glimpse of Trixie loping along 
on the track, and the chase was beyond 
me, going away. 

Deep in the swamp a gun exploded. 
The dogs stopped barking, and I worked 
over that way. Lew came out of a 
thicket, grinning and carrying a snow- 
shoe rabbit a yard long. The two hounds 
trotted wearily at heel in his snowshoe 
trail. Chet and Karl joined us. We 
rested the dogs fifteen minutes, crossed 
the lake, and wormed our way into an- 
other swamp on the far side. 

Lady and Trixie had their second wind 
by that time. Before we had gone a 
hundred yards they picked up a track 
that held enough stale promise to draw 
a few hopeful yelps from them. They 
followed it through a couple of thickets 
and under a windfall—and came out on 
the far side with blood in their eyes and 
a rabbit scurrying hell-for-breakfast 
three jumps in front of ’em. 

They pushed him the length of the 
swamp and told the world about it all 
the way. But the pace told on them and 
the rabbit gained a long lead in the last 
quarter mile. He cut fancy capers down 
in the end of the swamp for a few min- 
utes until the hounds crowded him again. 
Then he turned back, zigzagging and 
saving his strength. 


E KNEW the location of an old, 

brush-grown logging road in the mid- 
dle of the swamp, and he dodged back 
and forth across it six or eight times. 
Twice the dogs drove him so close that I 
saw one or the other of them through the 
trees, but the rabbit never showed as 
much as the tip of his ears. It was the 
old road that finally proved his undoing. 
Karl waited there, with a long, clear 
lane in front of him, until the snowshoe 
frisked out into the open. Karl smacked 
him at point-blank range. 

There was a lull after that until Chet 
kicked another rabbit out of a green 
thicket, literally under his feet, and 
called the hounds to put them on the 
track. Before they had run it three min- 
utes they jumped a second snowshoe of 
their own and the two of them were off 
on separate chases. Now, it’s hard to be- 
lieve any rabbit can stay ahead of a good 
dog an hour, but those did, and never 
shed a hair! 

That’s one thing I admire about the 
snowshoe. Put the best hounds in the 
country on his heels, drive him till his 
tongue hangs out, he never holes. But in 
the end I heard Trixie, and knew she 
was bringing the rabbit back my way. 
Her voice said she was pretty tired of 
that particular snowshoe and of all rab- 
bits in general. I was, too, about that 
time, but I moved out to the edge of a 
clearing, one that looked mighty likely, 
and got ready to end the affair. I kept 
my eyes glued on the open places where 
the snowshoe had to cross—and then I 
felt or heard motion behind me and I 
knew, even before I wheeled that way, 
that he was gone. He had slipped 
through the brush twenty feet away. My 
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enthusiasm went down like a candle 
flame in the wind. 

Trixie was five minutes behind the rab- 
bit and she was the first hound I’ve ever 
seen walking on a trail. She came plow- 
ing along, too fagged to break into a 
trot, and at each weary step she blasted 
forth a doleful note to let the rabbit 
know she was still after him. 

Chet and Karl and Lew each had a 
rabbit. It was the last week-end of the 
season and I hated to go home skunked. 
But I knew there wasn’t any use wish- 
ing. I was half way through the swamp, 
going to meet Chet—and all of a sudden 
there came a sound from the distance 
that pulled me around and set the blood 
to hammering in my ears. A dog baying! 

Lady! I had forgotten all about her 
private rabbit hunt. Now I knew what 
had happened. The snowshoe had taken 
her beyond hearing at the far side of the 
swamp and had circled there while 
Trixie drove her rabbit and Chet killed 
it for her. Now Lady had that long- 
winded devil on the way back to the 
place where he had started! 

I had one chance and only one, the 
clearing back there in the center of the 
swamp. I broke into a clumsy run, lurch- 
ing along on weary legs. The hound was 
coming nearer and I knew it would be 
nip and tuck. 

I came into the slashing on the wrong 
side, with still a hundred yards to go, 
and Lady was pounding down the home 
stretch now, right on the rabbit’s heels. 

Excitement made me careless and I 
tripped on a cedar snag and went down 
like a diver going off a springboard. I 
rolled in the snow, holding one hand 
high to keep the gun clear, and finally 
got hold of a young spruce and hoisted 
myself erect. I gathered myself for a 
final sprint, and then I saw him break 
out of the cedars at the edge of the clear- 
ing, with fifty feet to go in the open. 

He was dodging behind snow hum- 
mocks and he was just a long, lean light- 
ning bolt in white fur! I had a glimpse 
of the top of his ears, and I threw a shot. 
The snow flew, and the rabbit was out of 
sight, and then the ears flashed above a 
hummock five yards away and I tried it 
again. 


HE next time he showed he was al- 

most across the clearing, streaking be- 
hind a pile of cedar brush. My shot 
turned him and sent him flying back the 
way he had come. There were ears 
again, and I wasted another shell. Then 
the rabbit was flying down a narrow 
aisle between two windfalls, with his mo- 
tor wide open, and the cedar tangles only 
twenty feet beyond him. 

It was now or never, and for the first 
time I had a whole rabbit to shoot at. 
The snow flew again, and he whirled be- 
hind a snow-capped stump. I wasn’t sure 
till I walked over. He was lying back of 
the stump, and he looked half as big as 
Lady. The dog was baying in the thick- 
ets fifty feet away now, coming step by 
step on the trail—and I’ve never shot a 
deer that gave me a bigger thrill than 
that snowshoe! 

Chet came down the logging road to 
meet me. He grinned broadly when he 
saw the rabbit. “You know,” he com- 
mented, “sometimes I think the Lord 
gave these snowshoes invisible wings!” 

“How about the dogs?” I asked him. 


He grinned again, and shook his head. | 


“They don’t need wings,” he _ said. 


“They've got guts!” 


The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 
MACKEREL 
FILLETS 







I guarantee Sent on 
them to approval 
please 


you! 


Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
meal! 


TASTE THEM AT 
MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish 
can be until you serve some of my 
mackerel fillets, prepared the Down 
East way. Take one of my new 
meaty, late-caught fat mackerel 
fillets. Freshen it. Broil quickly to 
a nice brown so all the flavor 
is retained and the rich, tender 
meat falls apart at the touch of 
your fork. Serve sizzling hot. 
Your mouth will water at its rich appetizing 
aroma and the wonderful flavor will surprise 
and please everyone. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


The pick of the new late catch is what you want 
—to get this real seafood treat. From years of 
experience I know how to pick out only the best 
mackerel to insure your satisfaction. The choice 
fillets I send are carefully sliced from the fat, ten- 
der sides of just-caught mackerel. Practically 
boneless, thoroughly cleaned, no waste parts. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 










Just return the coupon below, 

and I'll send you a pail of 16 Extra 
extra choice mackerel fillets— ° 
each fillet an ample individual Choice 
serving—packed in new brine M k ] 
in a wax-lined wooden pail to ackere 
keep perfectly for many weeks. Fill 

Taste one—broiled the Down 1 ets 
East way. If not satisfied it’s 


Only 
.00 


the finest mackerel you've ever 
eaten, return the balance at my 
expense. Otherwise, send me 

only $2 within 10 days. For 

56 years families everywhere 
have sent here for their sea- 
foods this ‘‘prove-it-yourself 
way.”’ I'll say, too, pound for 
pound, this is as low a price 
for this size pail of fillets as 
I’ve ever offered. Send your coupon today. 


Arthur C. Davis, The Gloucester Fishman 
111 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Delivered 











Fees Se eee eee eee 
g FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO., 2 
3 111 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. | 
i Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges prepaid, a é 
pail containing 16 extra choice mackerel fillets, clear 
g fish. no heads, tails, or waste parts, and practically i 
boneless. If after trying a few fillets I am not entirely 
a satisfied, I will return the rest at your expense and will 
owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'lb.send you $2.00 in 10 
=. 5 
- IID sin csnescidnsshersntennesanenseianeidllaa thuindettatdiidiiilisiieadsiabbanaiiin - 
' TIO .niniicivsicitnncseinttaenceivetncniiabiaasieiniaiiigectadeiiaianinieiiaibaaamiee i 
eT , See RE t 
i Bank R poosncsitlllimasesnianensazesentieqaniiansdaassiiiiabubisnicita . 
8 *If you wish to send cheek for full amount now, I'll in- i 
clude with your mackerel @ copy of my 25c illustrated i 
a cook book containing 136 delightful seafood recipes. 


e Your money will be instantly refunded if you are not é 
pleased in every way. 
= ee ee ee oe ee ee ld 
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Bait Fishing Takes Skill 


OU are likely to find any sort of 
weather at the opening of the trout 
season. It all depends on where you 
are and your particular opening 
date. However, spring fishing as a whole 
runs considerably to bait work, and while 
this method does not hold as much 
charm as fly fishing, still it has its own 
points of interest and its own special 
techniques. So if you must bait-fish, 
bait-fish the best ways, and you'll have 
more fun and a fuller creel. 

As far as my experience 
goes, the best live baits for 
early fishing are worms and 
minnows. It might seem a 
simple matter to fish a worm 
—and sometimes it is, when 
you simply drop one in a 
pool and wait for a bite—but 
this sort of worm fishing will 
work only in certain places, 
and they are usually so hard- 
fished that they get poor 
before the season is far ad- 
vanced. 

As with a wet fly, one of 
the most consistently suc- 
cessful methods of fishing a 
worm is to handle it in such 
a way that it drifts naturally 
with the current. This isn’t 
hard to do if you will re- 
member to fish across and 
down the stream, following 
the progress of the bait with 
the tip of your rod. The dis- 
tance the worm will drift be- 
fore touching bottom will 
depend on the strength of 
the current and the manner 
in which you handle your 
line and rod. To make the 
drift natural you must let 
the bait move as it will with 
the current, keeping the line 
taut yet without retarding 
the natural descent and drift. 
This is much easier done than explained. 
feels as if it has 


When the worm 
touched bottom, urge it along again 
easily. However, it may not be bottom 


you feel, but a trout taking hold. Then 
wait a moment to sense the throb caused 
by the fish, and when it feels solid set 
the hook. 

To me the ideal worm stream is one 
which cannot be fished in any other way. 
It is small and brushy, or very narrow 
and extremely grassy, so that even fish- 
ing with a worm is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult proposition. You must look care- 
fully for openings in the brush through 
which to thrust your rod or, if the 
stream be the grassy-banked type, crawl 
on your belly and reach over the edge 
with your rod, dropping the worm in as 
if it had fallen from the bank. 

Believe me a worm is a most enticing 
morsel to trout in a small stream when 
handled in this manner. Many times I 
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have proved that apparently fishless 
stretches were filled with plump, fat 
specimens just waiting for some fellow 
to come along who didn’t scare them to 
death before he ever had a chance to 
show them a worm. Often if you get set 
in a bunch of alders and keep quiet you 
can see the trout directly below and in 
front of you. It takes delicacy to drop a 
aworm here, hook the fish, and get it out 
without spoiling your further chances 


ote AY 
Mik ks YS 





Worms are trout getters in small, brushy streams where flies won't work 


for hours to come. It is a different sort 
of art from whipping a fly, but it is art 
nevertheless. 

Any fly rod will do for worm fishing, 
but if you expect to fish places like those 
just mentioned, or in fact any place 
where you can’t land a fish in any other 
way except by lifting it out with the rod, 
then you must choose your tackle ac- 
cordingly. The rod must have sufficient 
heft in the tip to do the lifting necessary 

and don’t think because the brook is 
small that you won't hook any weighty 
specimens. I’ve caught many a 1% to 
2-lb. fish in streams which could be 
jumped across anywhere along their 
course! 

Also, the leader should be heavy 
enough to take the strain of a direct 
and struggling weight. About 1X at the 
hook end will take care of most situa- 
tions, although I have frequently done 
the job with 4X, lifting fish of a pound 


without difficulty. However, 1X is plent 
light enough for this fishing and oft« 
you can use much heavier without spo 
ing your chances. The more snaggy th 
bottom the better it is to use heavier gu 

For ordinary worm fishing the leader 
need not be longer than 6 ft. I prefer 
tapered one, say from about .014 to .009 
in. (1X). I also prefer a dark leader to 
light one. The reason a long leader isn’t 
necessary is that the worm hangs 
straight down, pulling th 
leader with it, so that the 
gut and line are not lying o1 
the surface over the fish to 
serve as a warning that 
something is wrong. Of 
course, if you’re fishing a 
pool and making long cast 
with the worm, so that a lot 
of line is visible on the sur 
face of the water, then 
longer, finer leader would be 
in order. 

As I’ve said, in every 
stream there are places not 
fishable with a fly but which 
can be reached with a worm, 
provided you are clever! 
enough to do the job. Some 
times you can’t even fish 
with the entire rod; I'v 
often unjointed mine and 
used only the tip joint. But 
if you expect to do a lot of 
this sort of fishing it is a 
good idea to get a telescopic 
steel rod. I'll admit telescope 
rods aren’t models of deli- 
cacy and lightness, but they 
do serve the purpose we are 
considering here. In a mo- 
ment you can transform 
them from about 9 ft. to 3% 
a | ft. or vice-versa. 

Sometimes worms work 
best when fished like a fly. I 
shall not take this up in 
detail here, however, because when trout 
will take a worm fished this way they 
will usually take an artificial or a min 
now just as eagerly or more so. 

Using worms in pond fishing is great 
fun, and is often necessary to get results 
Pond fishing from shore is similar to 
still-water fishing in streams. But fist 
ing from a boat, canoe, or raft is som 
thing quite different. 

Of the three craft, I prefer the raft 
when fishing small trout ponds. To th 
trout, it looks exactly like what it is 
bunch of logs drifting willy-nilly ove! 
the water, going where the wind direct 
it. I have made quite a number of test 
with boats, canoes, and rafts, and thé 
rafts have always been best for driftin: 
over wary fish. Trout do not seem t 
mind the logs, and will often get right 
under the raft on hot, sunny days and 
take advantage of the shade. But be 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Dry Flies on Ice! 


your fly-casting outfits as soon as 


Sm of you fishermen put away 


the snow arrives and the ponds 
eze over, and either substitute a little 
it-fishing or quit altogether. With my 


rtner and me, it’s different. Far from | 
ing discouraged by cold weather, we | 
ke advantage of it to enjoy some of 


most fascinating fly-fishing of the 


year. In fact, if there aren’t enough 


id days to put a fringe of ice on the 


inks of our favorite Illinois drainage 


ditches, we’re a pair of disappointed 


we 


o? 


Ea! 
luegill fishing of the whole year on 


b 


m 
got 


thre 


nglers. You see, we've discovered a 
ew trick. And it’s such a good trick, 


ve found, that we want to pass it 
to every fly user. 

It began this way. For several years, 
| Spink and I have had our best 


ild January days. But last year it 
too cold, and stayed that way, all 
uugh the month. Came the early 


days of February, and I arrived home 


at 
ju 
rose immediately, so I called Earl and 


I 


noon to find the temperature had 
mped to 42. My own temperature 


suggested that we try some flys on 


th 


t} 


ie bluegills. And soon we were off for 
1e Illinois River and a certain drain- 


age ditch where the current keeps the 


Ww 


re 
re 


ater open all year round and bluegills 


spond kindly to flies cast in mid- 


stream. 


But the bluegills didn’t keep the date. 


We tried several kinds and colors of 
flies, with and without spinners, to no 
avail. Then Earl picked up a nice 


crappie, right up close to the ice that | 
jutted out from the bank. “Hey,” my | 


partner said, “they must be in under 


the 
th 
we 


S 


tr 
In 


e open water. Let’s cast as close as 
can.” 


O we forgot about the middle of the 
current—and bluegills—and concen- | 
ated on those ice-hidden crappies. And 


trying to cast into water up close to 


the ice, we luckily were none too ac- 
curate; some of our casts overshot the 
mark and landed on the ice itself. Each 
time, as we dragged our flies back into 


the water, crappies seemed to follow | 
them! Apparently the fish could see up | 
through the ice. When a fly was | 


dragged over their heads they followed 


it, 


and were waiting to grab it as it 


slid off the ice into the water. Tying 


on 


No. 8 White Miller dry flies, and 


casting onto the ice deliberately, we 
proceeded to catch as nice a bunch of 
crappies as anyone could ask for. 


While we fished, we studied the 


Strange procedure carefully. As the fly 


Ww: 


is dragged across the ice, and al- 


lowed to rest for a moment near the 


edg 


e of the water, we could see crappies 


striking at it eagerly but  futilely 


th 
jer 


rough the thin ice. And when a final 
k popped it off into the water, the 


fish hit it like smallmouth bass and put 


up 
dk 
he 


al 


In 


an excellent fight. <A _ little way 
wn the ditch I found a small air 


le, hardly more than a foot across, 


1 the same strategy worked there; 
this one spot, in fact, I took several 


of the largest crappies I’ve ever caught. 


what some of you fly-fishermen are 
thinking. But I won't try to offer proof. 
If you want to be convinced, just go out 
and find some panfish waters fringed 
with ice apd try the trick yourselves. | 
I'm pretty sure you'll never make the | 


n 


Well, that’s our story, and I know | 


istake of putting your tackle away for 


+} 
é 


winter again.—__Eugene H. Keefe. 
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ice, waiting for food to come by on | 





TAKE 


PFLUEGER 
TACKLE 


“ eS. j t 
, 4 vs 
WASTING HIS (Pwo ana 
TIME «...POP JES\AGS Py 
WOULD ONLY GO z 
FOR PFLUEGER _ SX f—— WT; 
BAITS /" —_ 


Study the construction—as well as the form 
of Pflueger Baits. Ask your dealer for 
the Pflueger ‘Zam or Tandem Spinner, 
Chum Weedless Spoon or Mustang 
Minnow and note how they are made 



















\ as well as how they are designed to 
CHUM 


\ WEEDLESS 
SPOON 


ACT in the water. 


Pflueger Baits and Pflueger Reels 
are built from generations of experi- 
ence—by workers whose“‘know-how” 
\ in tackle making has made Akron 
tackle headquarters for millions of 


\ 
| 


| anglers. 

FREE—Send for Pflueger Pocket Cat- 

| alog. Shows leading game fish and 

‘| catalog of Pflueger Reels, Baits, 

Hooks, Lines, Leaders, Rods, Spin- 
ners. Sent free. Mail Coupon, 

| THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 


\ Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
\ Dept. OL-2 ‘‘The Pfluegers’’ Akron, Ohie 
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SNAPIE | 
SPINNER | 


\ Chum Weedless SPOON = Luminous Tandem 
No. 7172 SPINNER 

\ Sizes 2, 3,4,5 No. 1998—7 sizes 

\ 60c, 65c, 75c 40c to 80c each 


Palveger velar New Snapie SPINNER 


*rice ..$25.00 6 varieties. ..75¢cach 


Mustang MINNOW New aia "ZAM" 
2'\2"—7 finishes Weedless 
60c each Spinner.... . $1.00 


\ PAL-O-MINE MUSKILL L BAIT 
15 finishes—3 sizes Nc. 2460—Sizes 7, 9, 
70c to $1.00 each 12.... 60c, 70c, $1.00 


ty) wo | New Pflueger AKERITE 
Luminous | Cae Cea o7* Live -aaiivseremomnerberonsas oe 
TANDEM 2 : z 

New Pflueger SKILKAST 


p 
SPINNER Level Wind with Mechanical Thumber 
Pes Es a6 2 en sks eevee rieg t $7.20 
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Enjoy all-nylon fishing with 


e nylon level and tapered leaders 

e nylon continuous lengths in 10-yd. 
coils (6- to 20-Ib. test) 

e nylon snelled hooks of all types 


YLON once again adds to your fishing 
pleasure! No doubt you’ve bought 
nylon in continuous lengths for some of 
your bait fishing, or perhaps level or ta- 
pered leaders if you’ re a fly fisherman. Now 
at your sporting goods store you'll find lead- 
ing tackle manufacturers are introducing 
hooks snelled with Du Pont nylon! 

Here are some of the advantages you 
get with nylon snelled hooks, leaders and 
continuous lengths: 

Strength and toughness—Du Pont chemical 
control assures that each strand is uni- 


form in diameter, no doubtful strands. 
And nylon keeps its strength. 


Durability — Nylon lasts longer because it 
does not fray, split or get brittle. It does 
not deteriorate with age. It’s resilient to 
take up shock. 
Less visibility in water— Nylon has less sheen 
than other materials. 
Made in America — Du Pont nylon is made 
in the U.S. A. from domestic materials. 
And remember that leaders made of 
nylon need no soaking—they save you 
time and end a nuisance. Tie ’em dry. 
Cast ’em dry! Use ’em dry! 
Order your supplies from your favorite 
dealer. Look for the label: 


Write for free booklet,’"What you ought to know about 
Du Pont nylon leader material.” Just use penny post card 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Plastics Department-OL + Arlington, N. J. 








Bait Fishing Takes Skill 


(Continued from page 56) 


sides this advantage it has another; it 
doesn’t drift with the wind as fast as a 
boat. For this reason it is far more suit- 
able for the method of worm fishing 
we're taking up next. 

The method is simplicity itself, and 
yet extremely effective. I put two or 
more worms on a hook; then, after get- 
ting the raft to some shore from which 
the wind is blowing, I let it go as it 
will, just dragging the worms behind. 
The only technique required is to keep 
the worm close to bottom and yet not 
get hooked too often—except to fish. 
This is really more difficult than it 
seems, and requires your constant, un- 
divided attention and a good sense of 
feeling. However it can be managed 
successfully, even by a beginner, if the 
bottom isn’t too badly cluttered with 
snags or other catchable objects. If you 
do get caught, and know it quickly 
enough, a fast roll cast will often release 
the hook. 

If the bottom is impossible to manage 
this way, you will have to use a dobber, 
set so that the bait will troll just above 
the dangerous snags. Of course, this 
isn’t nearly as effective as dragging the 
bottom itself, because when you get it 
adjusted so that you don’t snag fre- 
quently, you drift the worm so high 
above many good holes that the trout 
won't come up to get it. Besides, a dob- 
ber is a confounded nuisance if you 
must fish deep water with it. The only 
possible dobber for such work is the 
regular bait-casting type, and this has a 
pull against the striking fish that some- 
times greatly disturbs it. 

The average of trout hooked when 
fishing without a dobber is very high 
compared to the number hooked when 
using one. The line direct from rod tip 
to hook is far more efficient because the 
signals from the taking fish are trans- 
mitted to your hand, which responds in- 
stantly, whereas if you use a dobber you 
rely on sight—a far less accurate gauge 
of how the fish is taking the bait. 

Of course you must always paddle the 
raft back after you get to the other side, 
but after all this is but a pleasant diver- 
sion from fishing and good ez:ercise be- 
sides. You can usually find something 
about the pond from which to make 
paddles if you haven't any with you, but 
I highly recommend taking some good 
paddles along as part of your regular 
equipment. They don’t weigh much, 
and are no trouble at all if you go by 
car. For years I hid paddles in the 
woods near my favorite ponds in the 
Adirondacks. 


HEN fishing the shores rather than 

middles of trout ponds, it is best to 
do so from a boat or a canoe with one 
man tending the navigation while the 
other fishes. The craft should be kept 
within easy worm-casting distance of 
shore, and should be propelled very 
slowly indeed, so that it gives the one 
fishing time to carefully search out 
every possibility along the way. Also, 
the boat should be kept as nearly sta- 
tionary as possible when the worm is in 
the water, otherwise it increases the 
hazard of getting snagged. I prefer to 
do all this fishing without the aid of a 
sinker or a float. I make the cast, let the 
worms sink on a nearly taut line, and 
keep nerves on edge to feel the first 
indication of striking bottom. The in- 
stant I sense this, I lift cautiously and 
deliberately and then sort of feel my 


way over the dangerous ground. If 
don’t touch something once in a whilk 
know I’m not deep enough. Of cou: 
I do get snagged frequently while doi 
this but while I lose plenty of hooks a 
bait I also get a goodly number of fi 
some of them mighty fine specims 
simply because I do take chances 

getting foul of some snag. 

Naturally the more you make a pr 
tice of really fishing the bottom ca 
fully the more expert you get, the 
tackle you lose, and the more fish jy 


catch. Eventually you get the feel of it 


in the same way that you get the fee! « 
an automobile. 


ISHING with live minnows is vs 
similar to worm fishing, except tl! 
you have a bait which, as long as it } 
pep enough, will attempt to get som: 

where by the use of its own fins 


thereby attract fish. But by the sam« 


token, a dead and motionless minnow 


little or no attraction. Fishing a minnoy 


as described for worms will get trout 
long as your minnows stay alive and 
some work on their own accord. If th 
don’t, then change your tactics. Inste 
of hooking the minnow 
lips or in the back near the dorsal 


through tt 


with a single hook, use a gang hook, and 
put the minnow on so that it spins fron 


the force of the current or when y 
retrieve it. 

This revolving causes the scales of t! 
bait to pick up all stray light rays, a1 
these sparkles act as advertisements t 
hungry fish. But see that the bait 1 
volves slowly. If you use the 


drift 


method as described for worms, let th 


bait drag just enough to revolve but st 
drift as naturally as possible. Then y: 
are sure to get some results. Note that 


said results and not fish. You don’t get 


the 
sent home 


fish until the barb of the hook 
and this comes under tl! 


category of striking and hooking, not of 


bait-handling methods. If you get strik« 


f 


but not fish, at least you know you ar: 
on the right track, that you are fishin; 


the bait so that it is attractive to the 
fish. Then study out why you miss so 
many fish instead of hooking them 


For instance, Jack Leonard of Fruit 
Mex., springs a new one on mé 


land, N. 
in a recent letter. He writes: 
“T have fished a lot with minnows i 


the Los Pinos (New Mexico), and ther 


are times when they are very good ar 
they always take good fish. I alway 
fish with dead minnows. I have tri: 
them with swivels but have more su 


cess without them. Perhaps it is just the 


river I fish, but I’ve always had be 
luck when letting the minnow roll alo: 
with the current over the bottom. I | 
it settle and then move it with 
jerks.” 


slight 


So far, Leonard is using pretty muc! 


the usual worm-drift method. But 
adds: 

“I would like to take exception 
your method of hooking minnows. 
may be wrong, and probably am, but 
have found that if you reverse the ho 
ing process—that is, if you put the he 


| 


where you usually put the tail, towards 
the points of the hook—you will hook 


more fish.” 
This idea deserves your thought—a 
mine. It shows imagination and 
sourcefulness. Believe me, I’m going 
try Leonard's method of hooking mi 
nows the 


them.—Ray Bergman. 


very next time I fish with 
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Pond Fish Production 


XPERIMENTS in getting the max- 
[- imum yield of fish from a farm fish- 
pond have revealed an interesting 
| relationship between fertilization of the 
water and its productivity. Fertilizers 
are as necessary in obtaining crops of 
fish as they are in making the land yield 
bountiful crops of grains or vegetables. 
Good fertilizer formulas which have 
been successful in promoting yields of 
good-size fish are the following: 

A. Cottonseed meal, 400 lb. to the acre; 
plus 20 percent commercial superphos- 
phate, 200 lb. to the acre. 

B. Soy-bean meal, 400 lb. to the acre; 
plus 20 percent commercial superphos- 
phate, 200 Ib. to the acre. 

After you have figured out the sur- 
face area of your pond and ascertained 
the amount of fertilizer needed, apply 
one half of the total amount required, 
apportioning the remainder in five or 
six equal parts, to be applied every 20 
days until the fertilizer is used up. This 
is advisable, according to Marion Toole, 
chief aquatic biologist of the Texas 
Game, Fish and Oyster Commission, to 
avoid probable depletion of the oxygen 
with fatal results of the fish, and also to 
spread the effect of the fertilizer in mi- 
croscopic food production over a longer 
period of time. In applying the fertilizer 
the ingredients should be mixed to- 
gether, and then broadcast into the wa- 
ter along the shoreline of the pond. 

A popular misconception is the belief 
that by heavy stocking, the fishing in a 
lake will be much improved. Instead, 
the productivity of a body of water is 
largely determined by the amount of 
available food it carries. If it were pos- 
sible to have two ponds exactly alike in 
area and food content, one of which was 
stocked with 1,000 fish and the other 
with 10,000, and if each were drained 
after one year, it would be found that 
the fish yield in total poundage would 
be the same for each pond. The im- 
portant difference would be that the 
pond stocked with the fewer fish would 
yield fish of catchable size, while the 
other would reveal only stunted fish. 


Upwear ponds contain carnivorous 
fish and forage fish. The predatory 
fish will prey upon their own kind as 
well as the forage fish, thereby keeping 
the fish population of the pond reduced. 
The forage fish are fed by the minute 
organisms encouraged by fertilization, 
and in turn provide food for the pred- 
atory fish. 

A good formula for stocking is, for 
each acre: 100 minnows in early spring, 
plus 25 fingerling bass, 50 crappie finger- 
lings, and 750 bluegill fingerlings. An- 
other (also per acre) is 100 minnows in 
early spring, 100 channel-catfish finger- 
lings, 100 fingerling crappies, and 750 
bluegill fingerlings. Where the water is 
Clear and acid, calico bass should be 
stocked instead of the crappies; but if 
the water is alkaline and muddy, the 
crappie does better. 

The pond should be fenced in and, for 
cattle watering, the water piped to a 
drinking trough below the dam. If this 
is not possible, the fence should be built 
so that only a small portion of the shore- 
line is accessible to the cattle. Fishing 
for all types of fish which you have 
Stocked should begin a year after stock- 
ing, and the fish should be caught out in 
about the same ratio as they were 
Stocked. Not to fish the pond, after it 
has been established, is detrimental. 
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FeeT THESE BETTER FISHING LINES 


Superb Casters—Not Afraid of Hard Work 
Never Need Drying 
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INISHED PLYLINE 


f 1 
7 4 ZAs 
A shaway NYLON 

we J MPROVE your fly casting, with one of these new, 
- most modern of all fly lines. Special Ashaway 
1 1 a braid of duPont Nylon yarn. Scientifically finished 
SE. : > with Ashaway composition dressing. Floats nat- 
Ne urally without additional dressing. Never curls 
, from being wound on a reel or in a coil. Casts 
superbly, runs freely, is tough, strong and has 
remarkable vitality. Color amber. Choice of level, 
single or double taper or three-diameter torpedo- 

head taper. Prices, $1.25 to $9.00. 


j 


8n 
“Wen of pyPONrt 


For better service in bait casting, use this one. 
Special Ashaway braid of duPont Nylon yarn. 
Naturally and permanently non-absorbent. In ad- 
dition, specially waterproofed, adding to free run- 
ning and wearing qualities. Will not mildew— 
never needs drying. Keeps its strength and resili- 
ence, has great durability. Equally suitable for 
TASWING - fresh and salt water. Sizes for all service up to and 
Tete ceeeey including salt-water squid casting and trolling. Choice 


TCEARTSE SEE of black, gray or natural white. Prices, $.90 to $3.12. 
SAG OF FRESH Har : 


Ask your dealer for Ashaway Nylon Lines. 


way Fishing Lines. 
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For Every Fishing Purpose 


















FISHING takes on a new pleasure when you're equipped 

with one of these dependable, convenient, feather-light 
boxes. Whether in a boat, on a bank or out in the stream, 
you can pick the right fly, bug, lure or plug in a jiffy. 


There is a wide variety of sizes, styles and com- 
partment arrangements to serve as tackle boxes or 
as repair kits to hold spare parts. Some are trans- 
parent, some opaque, and others have transparent 
tops and opaque bases—but all are designed to meet 
some particular need of sportsmen. 

Bill DeWitt Boxes are made of sturdy, tough 
Pyra-Shell. This material stands long and hard 
use. It is completely water-proof, corrosion-proof 
and moth-repellent. An exclusive, patented con 
struction assures utmost strength without weight 

Look for the Bill DeWitt display-catalog 
poster at your dealer. If he can’t offer you 
a complete selection, write us for catalog. 


BILL DEWITT BAITS UBURN, N. Y. 
Va  FLATFISH/FLATFISH/FLATFISH! 


40.000 Flatfish sold in 1939! Over 200,000 in 1940! Over 400,000 more in 1941! 








America’s most unusual and fastest selling plug! It possesses the most active and life- 
like swimming motion ever produced by an artificial lure. Everyone knows that action 
makes the lure, and we are serious when we claim it is impossible to duplicate the beauti- 





ful swimming action of the FLATFISH. We challenge anyone in the world to successfully 
equal it without using our patented features. Exclusive offset hooking. Lures in 21 colors 
—fiy rod to musky sizes. Underwater, surface, trolling models, $1.10 each. Musky $1.50. 
REE j; 








F rod sizes, 1/12 or 1/16 oz 95c each Tax included.) Write for F 
> 1942 color catalog, including 4000-word treatise on plug fishing FREE! 
‘ HELIN TACKLE CoO., 4776 Concord Ave., Detroit, Mich. [G10 14%: 
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i BABY BLITZ 
Latest fish-getting 

: Z/ sensation. Special 

Ki (/ c introductory offer 
a GY Ly 50c postpaid. 


90¢ value. mm 


FREE Catalog 


Every fisherman 
should have this 
book with impor- 
tant tips on fishing 
and tackle. FREE! 





8 SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
fe] 410 N.Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Please send item(s) checked above. 
K [If ordering bait, send 50c cash or stamps.] 


% Name. 


& Address ...... 
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Bank Rod Holder 





HIS rod holder, with compactly fold- 

ing legs, gives one Yuma, Ariz., bank 
fisherman a chance to relax while wait- 
ing for big Colorado River channel cats 
to come to dinner. And when a long- 
whiskered whopper does take the bait, 
one grab by the angler sets the hook 
and frees the rod for action. 

One long wire forms both side bars of 
the rack, when bent as shown in the 
sketch with a U curve at the forward 
end and the two tips bent around and 
welded at the rear to form an end-stop 
for the butt of the rod. A ring is welded 
around this rear end to keep the butt 
from lifting out of the rack, and a series 
of U-shape saddles are welded across 
under the side bars to serve as inter- 
mediate rests. At the point where the 


ANGLERS 


Minnow Technique 


Question: What is the proper way to bait the 
hook with a minnow, and how often must the 
bait be replaced?—R. S., Mich. 


Answer: There are a number of ways to hook 
a minnow, depending on conditions. Generally 
speaking, when trolling or fishing in fast water 
hook the minnow in the lips, but when stillnsh- 
ing in a lake hook the minnow n-ar the dorsal 
fin, being careful not to strike the backbone. 
When trolling or fishing where current will 
cause action, a dead minnow often works as well 
as a live one, but when stillfishing a minnow 
becomes pretty useless as soon as it loses its 
pep, and should be replaced.—R. B. 


Fly Line for Long Casts 


Question: Should I use a tap red or torpedo- 
head line for maximum distance in fly casting? 
At present I am using a size D level line on my 
9-ft., 534-0z. fly rod, and 55 t 65 ft. seems to 
be my limit. Would a tapered leader also im- 
yrove my distance casting?—J. E. K., South 
Carolina. 


Answer: I couldn’t prescribe the exact best 
line for your rod without having it in my hand 
and trying different lines on it. However, I 
would say that a torpedo-head, bug-taper, or 
three-diameter line—whatever you want to call 
it—would be best for distance. It should be 
heavy enough in the casting part (even though 
light at the very tip) to produce maximum ac- 
tion, and light enough on the back end for the 
heavy part to pull the lighter section out well 
on the “‘shoot”—the moment when the forward 
cast exerts its greatest influence. As a guess, 
I'd suggest a short G fly end, a C heavy part, 
and an H running part or back end. However, 
most tournament men continually experiment 
with lines for their particular rods, cutting and 


/ 


reel will be, the side bars are bent down- 
ward to clear it, and three straig! 
saddles are welded across this secti 
Now for the legs and attachments. 
The main leg, 18 in. long, is fastened by 
its ringed upper end to an eye welded 
to the middle reel saddle, and is thrus 
straight into the ground when in use. 
The four 15-in. corner legs are similar}; 
attached to welded rings, and are spread 
out and stuck in the ground to keep the 
rack perfectly steady. In order to keep 
their sharp points out of the way for 
carrying, the front and rear legs y 
each side are swung up and pushed in! 
snap hooks welded to the side bars on 
each side, while the main leg swings 
back to fit into a small hook welded ¢ 
the underside of the butt ring. 
Length and exact shape of the rack 
will depend on the rod it’s to be used 
with, but the photo and sketch will gi 
you enough details so that you can d 


< 










sign one to suit your own particular 
needs.—Joseph C. Coyle. 

TIPS OF oiiiiees EYES WELDED ON 

SIDE BARS s 

BENT AND WELDED ON \ 
WELDED / / \se 
TOGETHER 


J 1B! 
CARRYING \ "| TO SADDLE 


HOOK FOR 
MAIN LEG 


Wig ~~  S= 
yin ws 


QUERIES 


splicing to get what they want, and even thoug 
commercial lines are designed from such exper 

ments they must naturally be average types- 
not necessarily right for your particular rod. A 
tapered leader conforming to the line you u 

will be f advantage in straightening out the 
cast, but beware of getting one too heavy at 
the line end or too light at the fly end.—R. B 


Fly and Bait Combination 


Question: What rod should I get for wet-fiy 
and worm fishing for trout and bass? I can af- 
ford only one, and would prefer a steel rod sinc: 
the streams I use are narrow and brushy. What 
line do I need?—E. J. H., Me. 


Answer: I believe you could get along with 
an 8'4-ft. steel rod—the new “bamboo-action” 
type rather than the old type. For a wet-fly 
line, either a level or tapered one in the ver 
best grade you can afford. The size must be a: 
termined by the action of the rod you buy, but 
the tapered line should probably be at least 
H-C-H. For bait, the finer the line the easier 
it will handle. An H level probably would be 
best.—R. B. 


Keeping Crawfish 


Question: Soft-shelled crawfish are the most 
popular bass bait here at Lake Geneva, Wi 
but we have trouble keeping them alive, es 
pecially just after they’ve shed. Would keeping 
them in an ice box help?—T. J. W., Wis. 


Answer: Crawfish in the soft-shelled sta¢ 
can be kept in a dormant state in a refrigerator 
for two weeks, and will remain soft and in g 
condition. Be careful, however, to bring the 
back to normal temperatures by slow degrees 
Also, they must be used soon after warming t 
since the shell often hardens very rapidly 
this time.—R. B. 
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Mountain Top Codish 


(Continued from page 23) 


lavs in the high country, and arrived at 
Dinwoody under a crimson sunset, with 
the long shadows and dropping tempera- 
tures of a fading January day. 

The man who met us at the little clus- 


two feet long, with a length of cotton 
cord % inch in diameter attached to it. 
On the end of the line is tied a No. 3/0 
hook of the Carlisle variety. Upon the 
hook, a blue-shiner minnow four inches 





ice water. Dinwoody has a way of pop- 
ping off in that manner! 

On the second “set” we found a fish. 
It was a big one, and Jack Goode pulled 
him up. The hole was small, and the 
fish took the line around in circles so 
swiftly he cut it on the jagged frozen 
edges of the hole. “It’s the big one that 
got away,” Jack said. “You can always 
count on me for that—the big one that 
got away.” 





, ter of cabins introduced himself as Er- long is impaled through the fleshy part “Don’t worry,” Ernie said, “but be 
d nest Merydith, and thereafter took his of his back just behind the dorsal fin. careful. Them fish is just like a bronc 
Ast place in our memories as Ernie, the So long as his spinal cord is not touched, that’s been beat over the head with a 
ie hardest working, bow-leggedest cow- this minnow will live for twenty-four bridle. You got to lead ’em easy through 
hy puncher that ever wrangled a squad of hours or more in the icy waters. And,as_ a gate.” 
id dudes across a frozen lake. The mem- Ernie said, it is well to remember that a Hole No. 3 gave us a bare hook, and 
* ory of Ernie slithering across the slick ling hardly ever feeds on a dead min- the next one had an unmolested minnow 
P ice in the moonlight, with his peculiar now. He likes ’em alive and kicking— on the line. The fifth one had another 
r cowboy gait,is a picture that none of real producers. fish, and Jack brought this one safely to 
n us will forget; and his efforts to please Depths under the holes varied from bag. It wasn’t over a pound and a half, 
us and make sure that we had a good four feet to twenty. Deep water, it but Jack was pleased enough. 
— time will stand forever at the top in all turned out, produced small ling; eight- 
e our books. foot water produced the biggest. “Be- ELL, I told you that ling fishing is 
0 Ernie opened up cabins, lit fires in pot- cause,” said Ernie, “they’re getting ready not a sport—just fun without any 
‘ bellied stoves, checked over mountain- to spawn; beginning to work up toward fancy trimmings. But I’m glad Wyo- 
- ous piles of blankets, and announced the warm-water springs and shallow- ming has finally designated the fish as a 
: ; that supper was ready. “Some of Uncle water creeks.” game fish and thereby set up a season 
Sam’s meat,” he said. The ling is invariably a bottom-feeder. and a bag limit. The season runs from 
Cc “Elk, I betcha!” exclaimed Jack Goode. The bait should be allowed to sink until December 15 to February 15; the limit 
al “It wouldn’t be hay,’ Chester an-_ it touches the bottom, then raised an is twenty fish, regardless of size. Inci- 
’ swered. And he was right. inch or two, so the sinker—which can dentally, if you should happen to catch 
be anything from a stove bolt to a couple a trout on your ling hook you are al- 
F FTER supper we piled into the pick- of washers—swings barely clear, allow- lowed to keep him—provided you do not 
( up truck, went by the minnow pen ing the shiner to struggle feebly and al- catch more than five. Why? Because at 
; and filled a bucket with blue shiners,  luringly in the line of vision of any bot- this time of year macks and rainbows 
f skirted the lake for a couple of miles, tom-feeding fish. No leaders, wires, feed (if they feed at all) nearer the sur- 
, f and stopped near a stretch of open’ mirrors, or prestidigitation are required. face. If you catch one on the bottom in 
water where some warm springs kept All you need is a live minnow, a stout ling feeding grounds, it’s an accident. 
the water from freezing. Around this line, sharp hook, and not too much pot My guess is that, in Wyoming, a man is 
’ open place Ernie had dug a few holes. watching. allowed a few accidents before anybody 
4 “Only fifty,” he said apologetically. “I Meanwhile the lake is talking. As thinks he’s doing it “on purpose.” 
didn’t know you were coming up until temperatures change and ice contracts Looking back, I’m glad I went. It was 
i about 4 o’clock today. We'll dig some and expands, she groans and grunts good fun to take the dare and brave the 
{ more. You’re allowed twenty lines apiece while the cold moon rides high over cold and the gibes of friends. It was 
é —and the limit is twenty fish apiece in snow-covered peaks. Thirty-inch ice is even more fun to come back home and 
j possession—regardless of size. By the as solid as the walls of a bank vault, and plank down a shoulder-load of fish for 
way, I have to look at your licenses. you could drive a truck over it. But I’m the skeptics to marvel at. I will not be 
Have you all got licenses?” here to tell you it makes an ordinary surprised if we make this an annual 

We had ’em. man’s heart stop when it suddenly pops jaunt. 

At the first hole we draw a blank— like a cannon under his feet, and a And next winter, I'll betcha we'll 
and for the first time saw a ling-fishing streak-lightning crack a hundred yards have no trouble getting new members 
rig. It is simply a piece of wood about long jags out over fifty-foot depths of for our “Bring-a-Ling Society!” 
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provides “thrill of our lives!”’ 


“For several months my wife, friends 


In two days at Lake Talquin, Fla., we land- 


fo action. 
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F; and I have been tempted to write andtell ed 34 largemouth. Two of Talquin’s 
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= you of the wonderful luck we have had __finny tribe proved too much for us and y Z ia - 
with your Hawaiian Wiggler in its var- departed with our lures. be a 
ious species. It was apparent the first ee 
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it No. 2, $1.00. Extra Skirts, 25¢ ea. \ ~— 

oe Shallow Running Weedless Hawatian “= 
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morning that the No. 2 Hawaiian was the lure of 
their choice. Catching our bass limit consistently 
each day gave us the thrill of our lives.”—Dwight 
Penton, Montgomery, Ala. 


Send for New, FREE CATALOG 


Contains scores of photographs of remarkable 
catches made this past season on Hawaiian Wigglers 
and Jitterbugs. Letters from fishermen tell in what 
lakes or streams these catches were made. 


Fred Arbogast, 402 North St., Akron, Ohio 


Send catalog to 








Name 
Address ~ ae ee .. 
City__ > 
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The Great Horsefeathers Law 


(Continued from page 17) 


True, the federal tariff laws allow the 
importation of wild-bird feathers, pro- 
vided they are imported for use in fly 
tying only. But several years ago it be- 
came evident that large quantities of 
such plumage were being illegally di- 
verted to makers of women’s hats for 
use as millinery decoration. The Na- 
tional Audubon Society sent out investi- 
gators, and they got the goods on cer- 
tain feather men who were swearing 
falsely that the feathers they were im- 
porting were for use only in fly tying. 


HE better class of feather merchants 

soon tumbled to the fact that there 
was a lot of material being printed in 
papers and magazines, material which 
was harmful to their business. They 
feared that it would result in the refusal 
of women to wear even the plumage of 
domestic birds on their hats. Fashion is 
whimsical. Women are. sentimental. 
They might turn to artificial flowers or 
fruits for hat decoration. The feather 
men hoped to be able to continue in busi- 
ness, so they formed an association un- 
der the name of “Feather Industries of 
America.” Neither this group nor the 
Audubons seems to have been interested 
in enforcing the existing law, or seeing 
to it that the feather bootleggers got 
what was coming to them. Instead the 
Feather Industries and the Audubons 
joined in a declaration of policy which, 
according to the Audubon announce- 
ment, was “translated into a legislative 
bill and introduced into the New York 
State Senate.” 
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Properly impressed by this alliance of 
bird lovers and bird users, professing to 
be partners in the holy cause of conser- 
vation, the lezislators passed the bill be- 
fore the spcrtsmen knew what it was all 
about, and before they had time to pro- 
test. The governor signed the bill, and 
all was ducky—except for the Rube 
Crosses and the fly fishermen. The Au- 
dubon Society had won a major triumph 
just as the Anti-Saloon League did in 
finally getting the prohibition amend- 
ment through by dint of banner waving, 
misstatements, high-pressure bunkum, 
appeals to sentiment, and the hysteria 
incidental to the first world war. 

As to misstatements, there were plen- 
ty. The Audubon Society attempts to 
defend its position in its bulletin—‘“Wild 
Birds and Fly Fishing—Is America Big 
Enough For Both?” The subtitle is an 
example of the kind of reasoning em- 
ployed in the bulletin. It is argued that 
rare foreign birds may soon become ex- 
tinct because of the use of their feathers 
for flies. A quotation is made from the 
advertising of a supply house “for fly 
tyers” which offers the plumage of a 
long list of exotic birds, the feathers of 
which, with one exception, are never 
used by the commercial fly tyer. It is not 
mentioned in the bulletin that the supply 
house quoted also sells to milliners, and 
that probably the rare plumage offered 


was to be diverted to millinery use. 
Half truths can convince the unin- 
formed, you know. 

The bulletin quotes from angling 


writers, editors, and fly tyers to prove its 


points. It seems to prove them too, until 
you go to the sources from which it 
quotes. Then you find how skillfully dis- 
torted is the truth—when you get only a 
part of it. Here’s Rube Cross, for in- 
stance, whose persecution has brought 
this whole odoriferous mess to light. In 
his book—“Fur, Feathers, and Steel”’— 
he said: “Many anglers agree that half a 
dozen patterns of flies are all that are 
necessary to take on the stream for suc- 
cessful fishing.” The bulletin quotes that 
—and no more. But Cross went on to 
say: “So far, however, very few have 
agreed on which patterns it should be, 
and those who have agreed invariably 
carry a great many other patterns in 
their fly boxes just in case.” Now, just 
why did the writer of that bulletin leave 
the quotation incomplete? Can it be 
that a man who loves birds doesn’t love 
the whole truth? 

In its bulletin—‘Massacred for Millin- 
ery”—which was one of the big guns 
used in the Audubon fight for the 
feather law, in speaking of the importa- 
tion of feathers for the fly tyer, it was 
said: “Canada prohibits such importa- 
tions entirely, and relies upon the feath- 
ers of game birds being reared in domes- 
tic environments.” This sounds very 
convincing, but—according to the De- 
partment of National Revenue, Ottawa, 
Canada—the truth is this: Import prohi- 
bitions do not apply to the plumage of 
wild birds recognized as game birds in 
any Canadian game law, and for which 
an open season is provided thereunder. 


ee ILD Birds and Fly Fishing” and 

“Massacred for Millinery” try tocon- 

vince the reader that commercial fly ty- 

ers use so much wild-bird plumage that 

they are contributing to the extermina- 
(Continued on page 64) 
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“If you’ve never seen the furious rush of a 
bass for a bug, or the slashing swirl of a 
‘rainbow’ engulfing a fly . . . man! you've 
missed half your life! Sure, I like other ways 
of fishing, too . . . but for sport that makes 


every lake, pond and stream exciting, every 
strike a thrill, every trip a memorable adven- 
ture... give me that old fly rod of mine... 
and the things that go with it! And here’s 
a tip to you thousands who will try fly-fishing 
this year: start right... with the right . TWO and THREE-PIECE FLY RODS Famed for power, backbone, 


balance and ease of handling on stream and lake. Choicest Ton- 


tackle. Then casting is so simple, Qe: sy wed mods pig png 
catching fish so easy, you'll CY = ~ 


wonder why you waited so long : t 
‘ by 


to enjoy this fascinating sport 
that’s tops for thrills...and fish!” NEW 
MILLERAKLE 


. ° ° A pan fish “‘fooler’® NEW 

Y Loic £ w tel off that really brings WEBER (DuPont Nylon) “FUTURIST” 

our choice of two new special offers ?em! Glossy cork FLY LINES FLY REEL Finger-tip 
brings you Weber’s 1942 catalog, for body always floats. Abreys Ta Seomademahe. —ae Handle quiew- 
© ES ’ ‘ Closed feather wings, Extra buoyant rueflows al. Ebony Bakelite. Silent 
years the authoritative handbook of fly- hackle tail. 12 pat- and standard tapers and drag or click. $3.60. 
fishing equipment and this year better terns, Size 8. Ea. 30¢ levels. Guaranteed. (Available after April 1) 
than ever with new tackle ideas, hundreds ; 
of flies and lures in living colors, rods, 


reels, supplies, accurate data. See coupon. 


The Weber Lifelike Fly Company, Box 4230, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Send me offer checked below: 
OFFER No.1 OFFER No. 2 


waciese one Geller for the feito I enclose 25¢ for the following: 
> > “ie ~ 
ag tg! sn ae Silkw aan ys YOUR C) Millerakle fly - + - 30¢ 
Gut Leader (6 ft pate poaagge s CHOICE < [|] 10 yd. Coil VEC - - 30¢ 
Cosslnes i fad A OF ONE { [_] Streamer (glass eyes) 30¢ 
1 Fi. a “= —— Pie “es ae ont’ see 1 Catalog as described - 25¢ 
a ‘T ry oe Postpaid 1 Fly-casting Lessons - - Free 
ota alue $1 0 ; k ——_— 
All for ONLY ONE DOLLAR Postpaid Total Value (One choice) $ .55 
mares if -d TISN TAKES IT; 
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SOUTH BEND 
RECOMMENDS 


An Exclusive 
South Bend 
feature on six 
series of Fly Rods 


COMFICIENT 
G RIP (Pat. No. 1931303) 


The most comfortable, efficient rod grip ever 
devised. The feel of its recessed thumb seat 
and slip-proof cork grip convinces you of controlled 
easting with far greater accuracy. Comficient Grip 
exclusive on 6 popular Fly Rod series in Dry Fly, 
Trout, and Bass or Steelhead actions. 

Singlebuilt Fly Rods $9.35 te $16.50; Double- 
built Fiy Rods $22.00; Two-piec re Fly Rods $11.00, 
Lengths &'4 to 9's, ft. (except 2-piece 7', ft.). All 
equipped with new “ Lite-Lock”’ real seat. 


Try Oreno-Lon Leaders, All American Made 


New SELECT-ORENO 


4 Interchangeable Bodies Make 
16 color combinations 





Something new! A Fly Rod make-a-bait set offering 
4 plastic surface bodies —all intere han eable— giving 


16 color designs. The ‘“‘pin-hook’’ chassis permits 
changing heads and bodies to different patterns in a 
jiffy. A surface lure that Hg, or “‘gurgles’’ to at- 
tract trout, bass or pan fish. Body can be filled with 
water for under-water type. Price, per set $1.10, 


Don’t forget famous Fiy Rod Trix-Oreno, S5c 


OREN -O- MATIC 


Level-Winding 
FLY ROD REEL 


This newest Oren-O- Matic, 


o, 2140, is level windin 
spools a line eve only re ama 
less of retrieving speed. It 
is free-stripping, quiet, 
and Neti ve AHA oaeey 


Price $9.00. Others (not 

level-wind) $6 te $8.50. 

Ne. 1151, a new streamline single action, Fly Rod 
Reel — molded of plastic, Price $3.60. 


FREE! 


All new! ** Fishing — 
What Tackle and 
When.”’ Shows over 
4,000 tackle items, 50 

fish in color. Lists fish 4 
records. Sent Free. 
A postal gets it. 


South Bend Bait Co. ? 
7266 High Street 
South Bend Indiana 


Krolthds t=) 340 


A NAME FAMOUS IN FISHING 





136-PAGE BOOK! 
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tion of useful birds, talks wildly of 
hordes of market hunters. That is just 
plain bunk. Leading feather merchants 
| have assured OuTpoor Lire that not more 
| than 5 percent of their business is with 
fly tyers. Representative commercial fly- 
tyers—assert that not enough wild-bird 
feathers are used in one year among all 
| of them to stuff two good-sized sofa pil- 
|lows! Fly tyers do not use song-bird 
| feathers, or those from birds considered 
decorative, such as the roseate spoon- 
bill. What they want and need arc the 
feathers of certain game birds that may 
legally be killed—mallard duck or its 
domestic cousin, teal, widgeon, jungle 
cock, golden pheasant, and Chinese man- 
darin duck. Ten duck skins of all 
species will last one of the biggest of 
these tyers for a whole year. That’s one 
day’s legal bag for just one gunner! 





HEN the Audubon Society was “ne- 

gotiating” with panicky feather men 
to put over this feather law, no attempt 
seems to have been made to get the 
views of either the fly fisherman or the 
commercial fly tyer. The inference 
drawn by the legislators at Albany was 
that the proponents of the bill were the 
true conservationists and that the fly 
men were the destroyers, linked in some 
way with those racketeering feather 
merchants whose lawbreaking had 
brought about a bad situation. Yet 
sportsmen are conservationists first and 
sportsmen second. It was sportsmen 
who founded the Audubon Society itself 
more than a half a century ago to save 
the wildlife of the nation. These sports- 
men-founders included Theodore Roose- 
velt, G. O. Shields, E. H. Forbush, E. W. 
Nelson, and other nationally known men. 
The sportsman influence was strong in 
the Audubon Society until recently. But 
there has been a radical element, always 
opposed to any killing of wildlife. Is 
that clique in the saddle? If so, sports- 


|men face new onslaughts. 


Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, president emer- 
itus of the Audubon Society, and for 
many years its active president, points 
out in his book—*“Adventures in Bird 
Protection”—that many who call them- 
selves “bird lovers” have agitated against 
sportsmen, forgetful of how the sports- 
men themselves struck the first telling 
blows in bird protection. The difference 
between the viewpoints of the sportsman 
and the Audubons of today is just this: 
To the sportsman, game birds—under 
proper management—can yield a yearly 
crop which may be harvested without 
harm; while to the extreme reformer 
any bird, game or not, seems to be as 
sacred as the humped cattle of India. 
Says John H. Baker, Audubon executive 
director: “The question at issue is 
whether we, the people, should favor the 
commercialization of wild-bird feathers.” 

If a bird can be legally killed, why 
shouldn't an infinitesimal quantity of its 
plumage be used in fly tying? 

Senator Desmond, who introduced the 
bill into the New York Senate, and who 
also is a director of the Audubon Society, 
wrote to Rube Cross in reply to the fly 
tyer’s anxious letter asking just what the 
bill was about: “There is nothing in this 
bill to prevent the use by fishermen for 
fish flies of the feathers of birds legally 
obtained. The best argument for the bill 
is that it is supported by the feather-in- 
dustry manufacturers themselves as well 
as by the National Audubon Society, and 
Assemblyman Hammond and I intro- 








The Great Horsefeathers Law 


(Continued from page 62) 


duced it at their joint request. The New 
York State Conservation Department i 
also supporting the bill and it has other 
wise received almost unanimous ap 
proval.” The soothing sirup Desmon 
fed to Cross is in the best Audubon man 
ner. [The italics are ours.] 

That Conservation Department back 
ing didn’t ring very true. Dan Brenar 
angling writer and sporting-goods deal 
er, was one of those who wrote to Lith 
gow Osborne, Director of Conservatior 
asking how come? Osborne replied: “I 
was not a department bill. I told Mr 
John H. Baker, Executive Director oi 
the Audubon Society, that this depart 
ment would not sponsor the bill and 
would not press for its passage.” Again 
“It was my understanding (and I have 
no reason to believe differently at this 
writing) that the bill represented a com 
promise agreement between the plumag: 
trade and the Audubon Society.” [Italics 
ours. ] 

In a letter to OuTpoor Lire Osborn« 
said, under date of Dec. 9, 1941: “Senator 
Desmond was incorrect in stating that 
this Department favored the bill’s pas- 
sage. The obvious objective of the legis- 
lation was to offer a further measure of 
protection to wild birds. For that reason 
the Department did not oppose it. Be- 
cause of its dubious constitutionality and 
the difficulties of proper enforcement, the 
Department, however, did not favor it.” 

So here are the facts. We do not recall 
an instance, except in the case of the 
campaign for national prohibition where 
there has been more hooey, hogwash, and 
misrepresentation. 

Now the Audubons propose to use 
their misleading “declaration of policy” 
and the New York law to befog the leg- 
islators of the other forty-seven states. 
They'll tell them probably about the 
frightful carnage wrought among wild 
birds by fly fishermen; also that fish are 
color blind, and that any old fly, even 
one tied with an ostrich plume or a 
feather from a rhea, will do, because the 
fish don’t know any better. Well, the fly 
fisherman is an ingenious fellow. Per- 
haps he can change the tastes and habits 
of the fish. 

Strange, isn’t it, to find the high-mind- 
ed, idealistic Audubon Society, promot- 
ing its work by such dubious—charitable 
word!—measures? It is significant that 
John H. Baker, its executive director, in- 
timated to a representative of this maga- 
zine that if the Society had it to do over 
again it would not issue that now-no- 
torious bulletin, “Wild Birds and Fly 
Fishing” in its present form. 


NCE a reformer gets his foot in the 

door he won’t quit until he pushes it 
wide open and takes possession of every- 
thing within. Ridiculous though it is to 
assume it, let us suppose that the Audu- 
bons succeed in getting all forty-eight 
states sewed up with feather laws. What 
could be more natural then for them to 
follow that success with another “clev- 
er” campaign to abolish all shooting of 
all game birds? 

But, while the New York sportsmen 
were caught asleep, those in other states 
see the danger and are beginning to 
talk vigorously and to the point. We be 
lieve that legislation similar to the New 
York law is going to have bumpy going 
in the other states. The murmur of pro 
test is now audible, and likely it will in- 
crease to a roar. Fly fishermen want 
nothing to do with horsefeathers. 
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Rays Daybook of Angling 


INTER is the 

time for reminis- 
cence, also to putter 
around the tackle. I'll 
warrant you that there 
are many little repairs 
to be made on lures, 
rods, leaders, reels, and 
whatnot. If not, most 
do need straightening out and cleaning; 
and dressing the lines carefully is an 
especially profitable pastime. Inciden- 
tally, why not get a bit of good winter 
air by casting out on the snow? This 
is particularly ‘fascinating when the 
snow is soft and fairly deep. Be careful 
in casting a good line over ice, however; 
there may be some sharp edges which 
will do some damage. Afterwards, treat 
your line as if you’d just come in from 
fishing. 





Any angler’s first big fish is a major 
event in his life. Those who are yet to 
have such an experience should remem- 
ber two things: be sure you get good 
photos for future enjoyment and, if you 
have the trophy mounted, be certain that 
a good taxidermist does the job. 

That word “good” means much. Years 
ago I caught a brown trout, weighing 
6 Ib., 9 oz., on a No. 14 dry fly and a 
2\%4-oz. rod. It was a beautiful fish, 25% 
in. long, and up to that time I had taken 
few trout larger than 2 lb. So I took 
pictures. Two were barely passable, the 
others absolute failures. Although I had 
little money at the time I scraped to- 
gether $15 for the necessary trip to the 
taxidermist, and another $15 to pay him. 
I even left a tracing so the man would 
have it when making the cast. 

The fish came back a total wreck. It 
was now 29% in. long and looked like a 
sunken-back pike. The head had not 
been properly cured and had an un- 
pleasant smell. That trophy never hung 
on a wall. It was shoved into a dark 
corner where it couldn’t be seen. But the 
hurt caused by the mutilation has en- 
dured. Even now, after many years of 
fishing, the tragedy of the disappoint- 
ment is felt. It was my first monster 
trout and a magnificent fish. So make 
sure your prize is handled by someone 
who knows his business. If the price 
seems a bit stiff, remember that this is 
because the man knows his job, and 
knows that he can’t do a good job at 
less cost. 

° . 

Do fish change color because they can 
Blind fish are usually dark and 
their color doesn’t respond quickly to 
changes in the bottom and the degrees of 
light. On the other hand, fish with 
normal vision react quickly to changes 
of conditions, the color becoming light or 
dark according to need. 


see? 


. 7 . 

When buying a fly reel it is a good 
idea to get one which may be taken 
apart without using a screw driver. This 
enables you to keep it oiled and cleaned 
without effort. When a screw driver is 
necessary for the work you are very 
likely to neglect the job. 

Why not make up some dry-fly oil 
while time hangs heavy on your hands? 
If you don’t want to use gasoline, ether, 

| or benzine, you can use noninflammable 
carbon tetrachloride as I’ve written be- 
f The proportion for average use is 


sore, 


ee 
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about 2 oz. paraffin to % pt. of the liquid 
The carbon tet, being safer, is preferred 
by many, but I’ve always used gasoline 
—the plain, unleaded kind—and have 
never had any trouble with it. Shave the 
paraffin into the liquid and dissolve by 
shaking in the warm sun or over some 
safe, mild heat source, such as a radia- 
tor—never anywhere near a flame! 

. . . 

The best fishing clothes are those 
which have seen use. They seem to take 
on a personality after they’ve been with 
you on countless fishing trips. I'll stand 
for having my shirts and _ trousers 
washed once in a while—I have to or 
my wife would disown me—but no one 
ever cleans my fishing jackets or vests. 
Just to pick one up and get the odors 
deposited there from years of service is 
to transport one to some favorite fishing 
spot in the twinkling of an eye. It is 
good medicine for these winter days 
Just dig out the old fishing clothes and 
breathe in their atmosphere. I'll guar- 
antee that you will forget the snow and 
cold for a brief spell at least. 

A bait-casting reel will cast better if it 
is nearly filled with line than if only half 
full. Many beginners put only 50 yd. of 
line on a reel that could take twice as 
much, and then wonder why they have 
trouble casting. You don’t need to put 
on 100 yd. of good line. Use a filler of 
cheap line underneath the good, or build 
or buy a cork arbor for the reel. But 
don’t go to the other extreme and fill the 
reel so full that the line jams on the 
pillars when wound up tight. It will 
swell up somewhat with use; and also 
when actually fishing you do not wind so 
uniformly as when doing it at home. 
This is true with a level-wind as well as 
a plain reel. 

. . . 

The pike—Esox lucius—is a northern 
fish. While it may be found occasionally 
in sections south of the Mohawk River 
in New York State I have never discov- 
ered it there when tracing the reports 
of such findings. There isn’t any doubt 
that the best pike country is in Canada. 
Here the fish exists in vast numbers and 
is frequently called a snake, 
when of a decent size it is as good a 
game fish as anyone would want to 
tackle. I have seen specimens 4 and 5 
ft. long but my best so far is 18 lb. 

Double-gut snelled hooks still seem to 
be in use. I know this because I've seen 
them used recently. Now, a double-gut 
snell is not the least bit necessary. As a 
matter of fact, it may prove to be a de- 
cided hazard, for the open space be- 
tween the two gut strands may be open 
at just the right moment to catch a snag 
or weed which the single gut would miss. 
If you want strength, then get single-gut 
snells heavy enough to do the job. 

. . . 

Did you know that the generic name 
Micropterus was given to black bass er- 
roneously? It happened this way: The 
original specimen sent to an ichthyolo- 
gist for identification was slightly mu- 
tilated, and some of the posterior (rear) 
rays of the dorsal fin were broken off 
This made it look like separate fins, and 
one of these was very small. Microp- 
terus means “small fin,” and of course 
this is not a bit descriptive. 

(Continued on next page) 
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While the wind 
flies; when the 1G favorite 
lake is axe-handl¢@ fm. . it’s not 
too early to pore @Ver pictures and 
descriptions of fishing tackle. 

Ask your dealer for your free copy 
of the H-I “Tackle Guide’ Book. 
From it you can choose rods, reels, 
lines and lures that g@ together and 
cost surprisingly little. The H-I line 
of tackle is backed by 125 years’ ex- 
perience in making tackle so good 
it makes many friends; at such low 
cost that millions may own it and 
buy more of it. Go to your dealer's 
for thay “Tackle Guide" Book .. . 
right now! 


HORROCKS- 
IBBOTSON CO. 


Dept. P, Utica, N. Y. 


e snow 


THE CASTER ROD 


Two-piece tempered split bamboo 
casting rod. Stainless steel guides 
and tp. Beautifully wrapped in 
blue and black silk. Four lengths 
—4 to Sly ft Fach 86.62 


” wit D 
ear ADMIRAL , 
omy REEL 


Smooth-running, free spool, level 
winding, anti backlash. Durable— 
casts easy. 


34.00 


lightweight makes long 
Beautiful chrome finish. 


HI-TEST 
CASTING LINE 
Smallest diameter 
per pound test of 
any black waterproof line. Best 
quality silk. Each strand water- 
proofed —then waterproofed after q 





braiding. The greatest casting line 
0) yds. of 12, 18, 
$2 and 82.50 


you ever used 


25 and 30 Ib. test. 
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TAKE THIS COUPON & 
TO YOUR DEALER! a 
This coupon, when filled §j 

out, entit bearer to a 
free copy of the H-I “'Tackle-Guide’’ Book. @ 
Name - 
MOONE, 51s ssadakscvnsaneras exesaleashaltccdcaatudsacudicebdencmiaaa ‘ 
City ES, cniinnsctiaicneiod u 

I am interested in 

& 


{) fly fishing 
salt water fishing 


~} bait casting 
still fishing {] 
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Length ’ No. 1500 
334 in =] series 
t. 34.02. Price $1.10 


Dr. Thomas A, Snow, Gaines- 
ville, Fla landed this Big Remember 
Prize Winner in Field & Pearl 
Stream and Hunting & Fish- Diteeeun 
ing 1940 Big Fish Contest on 

Buy U.S. 
the original and only genu- 
ine Wounded Minnow—or Defense 
“The Crip''! Get one—at Bonds! 


your dealer's or direct—and 
learn why it is the greatest 
of all bass getters! 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE CATALOG 
CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 








No 


122 So. Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 


K CHUB BAITS | 
MORE FISH | 








thing even compares with this 


famou Rinal formula Flotz | 
helps atch more fish Water 
proots, pre and keeps fly 
lines afloat. Improves rod action 
. Send 35¢ in stamps or | 
Insuresa sracy. Getacannow coin for 2. pack 
ege with Ipplicator 
IVANO, INC. Satisfaction guarar 


123 E. 2ist St., Chicago, UM. teed or 





Cal 


Uncle Josh Bait Co., Ft.Atkinson, Wis. 


UNCLE JOSH 


PORK RIND 
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tells HOW to catch more fish in his 
NEW FREE booklet, *‘How to Use 
Uncle Josh Baits.” 


FREE — Send today for your copy. 
Address post card to: Dept. 22 


money back 









Johnson, ace of American anglers, 


ahs 


More Kick 





FROG fhan 
a 
Gannuine 
SCOTCH-TIED 
FLIES handmade 
by American Tiers... 
WATER CALL FLIES. tied with Scorch 
loop knot, stay tied’ Popular prices. All 
types. True to patterns. Send 25¢ and 
dealer's name for WATER CALL 
catalog and sample fly 
pom te nm 9 | r 


OREGON WATERS FLY CO. 
OREGON 





PORTLAND, 





Anglers Kinks 





OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Non-Snagging Sinker 


" NGLERS who 
1, aX KNOT fish rocky bot- 
eo toms will find that 


disk-shape sinkers 
make it easier to 
reel in without 
getting caught on 
the rocks. They 
can be cut out of sheet lead or cast in 
mud molds in all sizes from that of a 
25-cent piece up, or can be made from 
flat, solid, old-fashioned dressmakers’ 
weights—the kind that are used in the 
hems of coats. Drill a hole in each one, 
halfway between the center and one 
edge. To use it, tie a knot just below 
where you want the sinker to stay, then 
attach your hook. You'll find that the 
sinker has a planing action on the re- 
trieve, and comes up through the water 
instead of dragging along the bottom.— 
Edgar A. Wegert, Ohio. 


Ice Fisherman’s Aid 


ERE’S a device that saves repeated 
skimming off of ice—and disturbing 
of the set-up when ice-fishing holes 
freeze over. A cube of wood 3x3x38 in. 
is bored through the center with a *4-in. 
drill, then weighted so that it will float 





with the bore running up and down riety of actions.—Fred Cornelius, T« 
Rays Daybook 
(Continued from page 65) 
Even wasps-7 distinguish location I heartily agree with Joe, only I'd 
marks. Perhaps that sense of place ac- make it a bit stronger: “Don’t keep thes« 


counts for the way fish prefer certain lo- 
cations. We know that any place that 
looks fishy to an experienced angler al- 
ways has fish. We also know that when 
unexpected places yield fish they are 
identifiable by some noticeable mark 
which enables us to remember them. In 
various sections of the world there are 
numerous unoccupied territories, and 
this applies to human beings as well as 
animals. Landmarks or special advan- 
tages are reasons for occupation. Re- 
member this when fishing. It helps. 
a 
Fish are cold-blooded. When the water 
temperature rises rapidly, body poisons 


. 


accumulate, and death may follow. 
Highly aérated water which becomes 
excessively warm is not so harmful as 


warm water less oxygenated. In well- 
aérated water, oxygen unites with the 
accumulated poison, and helps to nullify 
it. Thus the popularity of rapids, falls, 
and dams with fish. 

Joe Wharton, in one of his Grants 
Pass, Oreg., Chamber of Commerce bul- 
letins says: “Great numbers of trout 
from 6 to 10 in. are taken. ... It is not 
generally known that 85 percent of these 
so-called trout are really young steel- 
heads and young salmon on their regu- 
lar migration to the sea. Each one of 
these young fish taken at this time 
means one less matured fish to return to 
the river when the life cycle is com- 
pleted. If we have a proper regard for 
the future of the Rogue as an angling 
river, we should constantly bear this in 
mind and govern ourselves accordingly.” 


as a hol 
is cut in the ice, this block is dropped 
in and its bore filled with alcohol; ther 
the baited hook is dropped down throug! 


through it vertically. As soon 


the bore into the water. The alcohol wil 
stay inside the bore and keep it fron 
freezing up all day long, and need n 
be disturbed in getting the line in « 
out for rebaiting—although you'll hav 
to sacrifice it, of course, in getting a fis! 


out. Even if the fishing is good, how 
ever, you won’t use more than about 
pt. of alcohol all day, and you'll sav 
trouble.—William E. Rule, Troy, N. 3 
Eraser Lure 
wo to try ——— 
something 
— ‘ for. SPREAD —— 4 
novel—and effec tne iS e 


tive in bass 
lures? Find an old 
circular type- 
writer eraser, one 
with a brush on it, 
remove what's left 
of the rubber, 
spread the bristles out wide, and attacl 
a hook as shown. Presto! It’s a feath 





ered spoon, complete with flashing front 


section and naturally hairs it 
back. Use 


where the line is tied to produce a va 


waving 


small fish.” One November I fished thi 
river and caught many of these smal 
steelheads as well as a salmon or two. 

did not keep any. Neither should anyon: 
We can’t eat our cake and have it 
too. The real fishing in the 
the sea-run fish. Unless the small fi 

get to the sea, there isn’t any possibilit 
of fish worth catching coming back late: 
This is a situation hard to correct | 
law, perhaps, but that shouldn’t kee! 
anglers from applying common sense 


else. 


O. T. Jones, Superintendent of School 
Sterling City, Tex., writes: “The o 
question has come up of how the putti: 
of a live fish in a tub of water affects th: 
total weight. Since there is a variety < 
opinions, I would appreciate your 
swering the following for me. Wh 
would be the total weight of a tub, tw 
thirds full of water, weighing 50 Ilb., 
in it you put a 15-lb. live fish? Assumirz 
the fish is under water, floating and per 


fectly still, will the weight be 65 lb.? I 


the fish is ascending or descending, wi 
the use of his fins have any effect on tl 
total weight?” 

If the fish is weighed and at on 
placed in the tub without any loss of w 
ter while the transfer is being made, t} 
total weight will be 65 lb. Add 50 lb. a1 
15 lb. and they’ve got to total 65 lb. U) 
ward or downward movements of the fis 


will make no difference in the actu 
weight, though they might cause ten 
porary fluctuations of the scales. Whe 


weighing anything, the indicator should 


not be read until the object to | 


weighed becomes still.—R. B. 
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Fishing and Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 45) 


rest of state open until 15th. Wild Turkey (1) 
Bertie, Halifax, Martin, Northampton, and 
Washington Counties open until 15th; rest of 
state closed entire month. Warning: Sunday 
hunting is prohibited. Fishing: Black and 
Spotted Bass (12”-8; in and west of Alieghany, 
Wilkes, and Rutherford Counties and west of 
Highway 18 in Burke and Caldwell Counties, 


10"-8). Mattamuskeet Bass (10”-8). Striped 
Bass (Rock) (12”-8). Muskallunge (22”-5). 
Wall-eye or Jack Salmon (15”-5). Bluegill, 


Bream, Rock Bass, Robin, Crappie, Warmouth 
6"-20). Yellow Perch (8”-20). White Perch 
6"-20; inland lakes 8”-20; Lake Waccamaw 8”- 
12). Note: Lake Santeetlah closed to all fishing. 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $3.10; 
hunting, state $2.10, county $1.10; fishing $2.10, 
i-day 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; fish- 
ing $5.10, 1-day $1.10. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox, Raccoon (no 
limits) open until 15th. Licenses: Small game: 
Res. $1.50, nonres. $25. 


OHIO 


Hunting: Red Fox (no limit) designated 
counties closed. Gray Fox (no limit). Warning: 
Sunday hunting prohibited. Fishing: Black and 
Spotted Bass (10”-6). White and Black Crappie 
(6"-aggregate 20). Rock Bass, Bluegill (5”-20). 
Yellow Pike-Perch (13”-6; Lake Erie Fishing 
District, no limits). Muskellunge (3u”-2; Lake 
Erie Fishing District, no limits). Sunfish (no 
size-20). Catfish, Yellow Perch, White Bass (no 
size-20; Lake Erie Fishing District, no limits). 
(Aggregate catch limit in inland waters, 25.) 
Note: Pymatuning Lake closed. Warning: There 
are special seasons and regulations for desig- 
nated waters; consult local authorities or Con- 
servation and Natural Resources Commission, 
Columbus, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing $1.25, fishing 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15.25; fishing $3.25, 10-day $1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 


Fishing: Trout (6”-25). Black Bass (10”-10). 
Channel Catfish (10”-15). Crappie (6”-15). (Ag- 
gregate all game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res. $1.25; 
nonres. $5, 10-day $1.25. 


OREGON 


Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, 
Lynx (no limits). Silver-Gray Squirrel (5 in 7 
days) open in Multnomah, Clackamas, Marion, 
Yamhill, Wasco, Washington, Benton, Polk, 
Linn, Douglas, and Lane Counties only. Fish- 
ing: Salmon, Steelhead Trout, over 15” (15” to 
20”-15 lb. and 1 fish but not over 15 fish, counted 
as part of trout catch; 20” and over-3). Trout, 
in designated waters only (over 10”-3). Steel- 
head in Illinois River from confluence with 
Rogue River to Illinois River Falls (10”’-15 lb. 
and 1 fish but not over 15 fish; over 20”-3). 
Bass (no size-20 lb. and 1 fish but not over 30 
fish) Oswego Lake closed. Crappie, Carfish, 
Perch, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 20 lb. and 1 
fish but not over 30 fish) Oswego Lake closed. 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $5; hunt- 
ing $3; fishing $3. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fish- 
ing $5, 10-day $3. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Crow, Starling, Red Squirrel (no 


limits). Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. 
Fishing: Pike-Perch, Pickerel (12”-15) Dela- 
ware River between Pa. and N.Y. only. Rock 


Bass (no size-15) inland waters and Lake Erie 
only. White, Crappie, Strawberry, or Calico 
Bass (aggregate 15 daily) inland waters 
only. Yellow Perch, Sunfish, Catfish, Sucker, 
Chub, Fallfish, Carp (no size-15) inland waters. 
Aggregate of all of foregoing in inland waters, 
25 Eel (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$2, fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing 
$2.60 or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 
3-day $1.60. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Fishing: Open entire month: White Perch 
6°-20), Yellow or Striped Perch (6”-30), Striped 
Bass (16”-none). Open until 20th: Black Bass 
10"-6), Pickerel (12”-10). Licenses: Res. $1.25; 
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nonres. $2.50 or fee charged nonres. in appli- 
cant’s state, 6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Raccoon (no limit) Pickens, Oco- 
nee, Greenville, and Horry Counties closed. 
Rabbit, with gun (no limit), Squirrel (12; Flor- 
ence County 15) Pickens, Oconee, Greenville, 
Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, McCormick, 
Greenwood, and Newberry Counties closed. Wild 
Turkey (2) Lee, Fairfield, Pickens, Oconee, 
Greenville, Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, Mc- 
Cormick, Greenwood, and Newberry Counties 
closed. Quail (15; Clarendon, Florence, and 
Horry Counties, 12; Anderson, Laurens, Abbe- 
ville, McCormick, Greenwood, and Newberry 
Counties, 10) Pickens, Oconee, and Greenville 
Counties closed; Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, 
McCormick, Greenwood, Newberry, Spartanburg, 
Cherokee, Union, York, Chester, Lancaster, Fair- 
field, and Horry Counties open on Ist only; 
Chesterfield County open until 15th; rest of state 
open entire month. Opossum (no limit) Pickens, 
Oconee, Greenville, Anderson, Laurens, Abbe- 
ville, McCormick, Greenwood, Newberry, and 
Horry Counties closed. Fishing: Speckled Trout 
(7”-20). Rainbow Trout (8”-20). Black Bass and 
all other game fish (no limits). In Lake Mur- 
ray: Trout, Black Bass (6”-10). Note: There 
are local size and catch limits on bass and other 
designated fish in certain designated waters; 
consult local authorities. Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing, state $3.10, county of res. $1.10; fishing 
$1.10. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.25, 
2-day $1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Warn- 
ing: Rabbit hunting by nonres. prohibited. Fish- 
ing: Black Bass, Wali-eyed and Northern Pike, 
Pickerel (no size-aggregate 8). Bluegill, Crap- 
pie (no size-15). Perch, Bullhead (no size-ag- 
gregate 50). Licenses: Res.: Small game $1; 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Small game $20; fishing $3, 
5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Hunting: Open entire month: Wildcat, Wood- 
chuck (no limits). Open until 15th: Red Fox 
(no limit) many counties closed; Opossum, Rac- 
coon, Gray Fox (no limits). Fishing: Black 
Bass (11”"-8). Wall-eye Pike, Sauger (15”-5) 
Muskellunge (20”-5). White and Black Crappie 
(8”-15). Rock Bass (no size-15). Warmouth 
Bass (no size-20). White and Yellow Bass (10”- 
15). Bluegill, Sunfish (no size-25). Catfish, 
Buffalo (15”—-none). Drum (10”-none). Stur- 
geon, Spoonbill (30”—none). Bullhead, Gar, 
Grinnel, Sucker, Mullet, Redhorse, Blackhorse, 
Shad, Herring, Carp, Eel (no limits). (Aggre- 
gate catch on fish on which there is a catch 
limit, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting 
$2; fishing 1-day 50 cents. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15, 2-day $5; fishing $5, 3-day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Peccary or Javelina 
(2) only Webb, Starr, and Zapata Counties open 
Fishing: Black Bass (11”-15). Crappie or White 
Perch (7”-15). Bream, Goggle-eye (no size-35; 
aggregate 50). Warning: There are many coun- 
ty and local seasons and regulations for both 
hunting and fishing; be sure to consult local 
authorities. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2; fishing 
with artif. bait $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting $25; 
fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. Licenses required of 
nonres. for predators, and of res, if hunting pre- 
dators outside own county. 


UTAH 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Fishing: Cat- 
fish and common fish in designated waters only 
(7”-none). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting 
$4; fishing $2. Nonres.: Small game and fishing 
$10; fishing $3. License not required for preda- 
tors or bear. 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (3). Cottontail Rab- 
bit (no limit). Fishing: Pike-Perch, Pickerel, 
(Continued on next page) 





102 vears 


MAKING QUALITY 
FISHING LINES fos 


























I. 1840, Henry Hall moved to 
Highland Mills to manufacture—in 
quantity—his remarkable Irish linen 


lines for America’s fishermen. 


Today, 102 years later, the proud 
Americans who make Hall lines are 
direct descendants of Henry Hall's 

| hand-picked, personally-trained 
craftsmen. 

€ 

= 

3 


Hall's original, Belfast- 
learned methods of hand-twisting 
lines have been handed down from 
father to son, to grandson, to great- 


Henry 


grandson all of whom have 
contributed many improvements 


through the years. Take, for instance 





- CELEBRATED 
‘y, 

BASS, TARPON || N r 
® ’ = AND TUNA 
This line is the first choice of expert 
and dyed-in-the-wool fishermen. It 
always retains its firm twist. Never 
waterlogs. Finished and water- 
proofed by the exclusive Hall proc- 
ess. You'll find a complete selection 
of guaranteed Hall Lines for all 






types of fishing in fresh and salt 
water. See your dealer today. Write 
for FREE new, colorful catalog. 






HALL LINE CORPORATION 


DEPT. 0, HIGHLAND MILLS, NEW YORK 
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Trya NEW STUAT 
with 


this RIVER- RUNT 


lg Pick out 

the toughest 
spot you can 
find . .. where 
4 the water is full 
J of snags, weeds 
and reeds. Then 


SS toss in the new... 
~~ Heddon “NO- SNAG 









Bs at 3 a 
—RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK”’ 


Watch it come through without catching anything 


but the fish. And when they strike, you know that 
scrappy little bait at the end of your line will hook 
‘em sure and hold ‘em. Be sure to 
take along this newest addition to 
the Heddon “‘River-Runt” family. 
All popular colors, including ‘*Shore- 
Minnow”. 

FREE! Heddon's New Catalog with 
new developments for the angler and 
latest Bait Chart. Tells what to use, 
when and how. Write for copy today. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. 0-21 DOWAGIAC, MICH. 











Fishing Facts 


he!pful 


Contains information about 
hooks, 
other book 


and bait for 


more baits, 


lines, leaders, and all species of fish than any 


we've seen Tells you the correct rod 


fishing for bluegills, suckers, redhorse, 


catfish, perch, 


pike- 


bullheads, carp, crappie, rock bass, 


blue herring, small-mouthed bass, wall-eyed 
perch, 
lake trout, 


You will find in this manual the 


silver bass, pickerel, muskie, brook trout, 


atlantic salmon. 


many kinks and 


pacific salmon, and 
tricks which have been used by experts to land each 
fish look for them, 


how to angle. 84 pages and cover. 


of these species of where to 
what bait to use, 


Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 22. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


IN YOUR TERRITORY 


you can earn extra dol- 
and renewal subscrip- 


If you can spare an hour a day 
lars taking care of Outdoor Life new 


tions in your locality Complete instructions and supplies 

will be sent free Send your name and address to 
EUGENE WATSON, Outdoor Life 

353 Fourth Ave 


ALY TYING MATERIALS 


New York, N. Y 





ny 


WY recognized by ex- 
vw 
MATERIALS 


Top quality as 
perts who want the best. 






New 1942 
catalog lists everything of interest 
to the fly tyer. Send for your free 
copy to-day. Reasonable 


MM. J. MOLL covansvewn, Pa. 
How To Cateh Fish 


Everybody that goes fishing wants to 






waz 
CATALOG 


L.A 






prices, 


know how! Send l0e (Coin or 
Stamps) for an old reliable Prescott 
Spinner, on which you can attach a 
hook, and catch more Fish. I will in- 
clude with the Spinner, a copy of my 
book, *‘How to Catch Fish’"’ 

Write today: Chas. H. Stapf, Prop. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box E Prescott, Wis., U. S.A 





NEW, 
FREE VISE! 

complete with Vi 

and natural Furs, Hackles Quil 

rials, Thread, Tinsel, Floss, Impali Tal Cen 

. Fly Bo ~ ase age? 

step instructi easily wee 

SEND NO MONEY Pay 

poster. OR at you prefer 

send $1.00 bill, check or m« me ¥y order and postag 

ae guaranteed or Free ‘catalog. 


CK-L-TYERS, Dept. 602, Evanston, Ill. 


ostman, plus few 
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Muskalonge (12”-25 lb.) Smelt (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $2; hunt- 
ing $1.25; fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Fishing and 


hunting $15.50; hunting $12.50; 
14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65, 


fishing $5.15, 


VIRGINIA 


| additional; 


| las, Florence, Forest, 





| and 


Hunting: Bear (1) only Highland County 
open. Raccoon, Opossum (no limits) only 
Amelia County open. Warning: Sunday hunt- 
ing prohibited. Fishing: Black Bass (12”-10), 
Rock Bass (6”-15), Pike (no size-20) open en- 
tire month east of Blue Ridge Mountains; rest 
| of state closed. Crappie or Silver Perch, 
Bream, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 25). Note: 
Special regulations in state ponds; consult 
Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries, 
Richmond. Licenses: Res.: State, small game 
and fishing $3, small game $2.50, big game $1 
fishing $2. County of res., fishing 


and hunting $1. Nonres.: Small game and fish- 


ing $15.50, big game $2.50 additional; fishing 
$5, 2-day $1. 
WASHINGTON 

Hunting: Cottontail and Snowshoe Rabbit 


(aggregate 5; in Clark and San Juan Counties 
on Whidoy Island in Island County, no 
limits). Fishing: Whitefish (6”-20, but not 
over 10 lb. and 1 fish) in rivers and streams 
only. Steelhead Trout (16”-3) open only in 
designated streams flowing into Puget Sound 
and the Pacific Ocean and in designated steel- 
head streams in Adams, Asotin, Benton, Che- 
lan, Clark, Columbia, Douglas, Ferry, Frank- 
lin, Garfield, Grant, Kittitas, Klickitat, Lin- 
coln, Okanogan, Pend Oreille, Skamania, 
Spokane, Stevens, Walla Walla, Whitman, 
Wahkiakum, and \cakima Counties, and parts 
of Lewis, Pacific, and Cowlitz Counties; all 
other waters. closed. Warning: There are 
numerous local seasons and regulations. Be 
sure to consult local authorities or Dept. of 
Game, 515 Smith Tower, Seattle, before fishing. 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting, state $3, 
county $1.50. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting, 
state $25; fishing, state $5, county of issue 
$3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Muskalonge (15”-none). Wall-eyed 
Pike (12”-none). Rock Bass, Crappie, Blue- 
gill and Red-bellied Sunfish (5”-25—aggregate 
75). Channel and Blue Catfish, White Perch 
(10"-15). White and Yellow Sucker, Redhorse 
(10”-aggregate 15). Warning: There are spe- 
cial regulations for some waters; consult local 


authorities or Conservation Commission, 
Charleston, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing and hunting $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 
l-day $1. 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Canada Lynx, Wild- 
cat, Gray Fox, Opossum, Red Squirrel (no 
limits). Snowshoe (varying) Hare (no limit) 
only Ashland, Barron, Bayfield, Burnett, Doug- 
Iron, Oneida, Polk, Price, 
Taylor, Vilas, and Washburn 
Jack Rabbit (5) Barron, Chip- 
Eau Claire, Lincoln, Mara- 


Rusk, Sawyer, 
Counties open. 
pewa, Clark, Dunn, 


thon, Pepin, Pierce, Polk, St. Croix, and Tay- 
lor Counties open until 15th; gest of state 
closed entire month. Red Fox (no limit) Mil- 


waukee County closed; rest of state open en- 
tire month. Fishing: Black Bass (10”-10) out- 
lying waters only. Note: Special seasons and 
regulations for ice fishing in many designated 
waters; all other waters closed to ice fishing. 
Write Conservation Dept., Madison, for details. 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1; fishing $1. Non- 
res.: Hunting $25; fishing $3. Fishing license 
not required for outlying waters, 


WYOMING 


Rabbit (no limit). Fishing: Mack- 
(no size-15 lb., but not more than 
in designated waters 
to all kinds winter 
Fishing and hunting 
Nonres.: Fishing and 
7-day $1.50. 


Hunting: 
inaw Trout 
20 fish), Ling (no size—15), 
only. Certain waters open 
fishing. Licenses: Res.: 
$5; fishing only $1.50 
hunting $50; fishing only $3; 


ALBERTA 


Hunting: Bear 
Sunday hunting of big game 


Warning: 
Fish- 


(1 of each species). 
prohibited. 


ing: Pike, Pickerel (no size-15), Perch, Gold- 
eye (no size-aggregate 25) (aggregate of Pike, 
Pickerel, Perch, Goldeye, 25). Licenses: Res.: 





fishing $2.25, required only f 
trout, grayling, ar 
Nonres.: Huntir 


Big Game $2; 
waters frequented by 
Rocky Mountain whitefish. 
$50; fishing $2.25. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Bear, except 
(grizzly 1; other species 3). Fishing: Salm 
(8”-nontidal waters 5, grilse counted in tre 
catch; tidal waters 5, including grilse 1 
Trout (8”-15 in aggregate with salmon grils 
but not more than 3 steelhead over 5 lb.) n 
tidal waters of Vancouver Island, Lower Ma 
land, and Kootenai Districts and streams 
Northern District closed; all other waters o; 
entire month. Black Bass (no size-15). Not 
Some waters open to steelhead fishing ent 
year; most waters open to Dolly Varden tr 
fishing entire year. Warning: There are ma 
special seasons and regulations for designat 
waters; consult Game Commission, Vancouve 
before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Big game a 
birds $6; fishing $1, required only for nontik 
waters south of 52nd parallel. Nonres. Alie 
All game except pheasant $25; additional tr 
phy fees for big-game animals; fishing $5, or 
a day. Nonres. Canadian: All game and fi 
$15; fishing only $5, or $1 a day. 


MANITOBA 


No fishing or hunting. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Wildcat, 


White or Kermod 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits 


Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. Fishin; 
Striped Bass (12”-none). Black Bass (no li: 
its). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2;  fishir 
Crown Land Waters $1. Nonres.: Hunting $1 
fishing $15, 7-day $5—both include wife ar 
members of family under 18. 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Rabbit, Hare 

limits). Warning: Sunday hunting prohibit. 
Fishing: Striped Bass (no size-nontidal wate 


30, but not more than 20 Ilb.; in tidal waters 

Annapolis River between Annapolis and Bridg¢ 
town 16”-5). Licenses: Res.: Big game $ 
fishing, not required. Nonres.: Big game $5 
small game $15; fishing $5. 


ONTARIO 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits). 
Sunday hunting prohibited. Fishing: 
tire month in all waters: Lake Trout, White 
fish (no size-5); Sturgeon (no limits). Yell 
Pickerel (13”-8) closed south of and includir 
French and Mattawa Rivers and Lake Nipi 
sing; all other waters open entire month, Pike 
(no size-8). Maskinonge (24”-2), Black Ba 
(10"-6) Lake Erie fronting Essex County ope 
entire month; all other waters closed. License 
Res.: Small game $1; fishing, not require 
Nonres.: Hunting, bear, rabbit, birds $15.5 
fishing $5.50, 3-day $2, family license $8. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit 


Warning 
Open « 


open until 15t 


Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. License 
Res. $1, nonres, $10. 
QUEBEC 

Hunting: Bear, Fox, Raccoon (no limits 
Fishing: Pickerel (15”-none Eel (20”—none 
Whitefish, Smelt (no limits) Sturgeon (S 
Lawrence waters 28”, other waters 36”—non¢ 


Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1; fishing $1, g 

for wife and children under 18, required only f 
lakes and salmon rivers. Nonres.: Hunting $2 
bear $5.25; Sea Salmon, $15, 3-day $5. Oth 


fish $5, 3-day $2. 
SASKATCHEWAN 

Fishing: Pickerel (15”), Pike (12”) (ager 
gate 12) Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggrega 
20 Licenses: Res.: Fishing, trout waters $ 


Fishing $5, 
l-month $5. 


nontrout waters $1. Nonres.: l-we 


$3, 2-day $1.50, family $10, 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Moose, Caribou (1 
in certain 


of either) m 
sections under special 
cense only. Fishing: Native Trout (7”-36, 
plies only to Peninsula of Avalon License 
Hunting: Special license for 1 bull moose or 
(Continued on next page) 


Hunting: 
be hunted 
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Art of River Fishing 


OME anglers take to the fly rod, 
others to the casting rod. And last, 
but not least by any means, there 
re the river fishermen. These devotees 
re as set in their way of fishing, and 
erive as much pleasure from it, as does 

e most sanctimonius dry-fly addict. 
Their knowledge of the lower classes of 

ime fish as well as bass and wall-eyes, 

d of the habits and ways of success- 
fully taking these species, is comparable 
nly to the love of the veteran trout 

gler. One oldtimer I met on a tribu- 
ry of the Ohio River told our party he 

d fished this river for sixty years, and 
his advice made the trip of the moment 

fruitful one. 

In my native Ohio, river fishing has 
received a special boost from the Mus- 

ngum Watershed Conservancy, and its 

14 new dams sponsored by the federal 
overnment. This added fishing water 
has swelled the river-fishing army many- 
fold, and each season finds new members 
ilong the larger rivers. 

The typical riverman’s tackle consists 
of a bait rod, 9 to 12 ft. in length, a free- 
running reel, and a line of small diam- 
eter. 


HE split-bamboo bait rod is built for 

this particular kind of fishing, and I 
have never found any other quite its 
equal for deep, fast water. A few use the 
casting rod, despite the handicap of lack 
of leverage in taking up slack line when 
setting the hook. And a slender cane 
pole, cut to suitable length, with tip and 
guides attached and reel taped to butt, 
constitutes the homemade rigging and is 
satisfactory also. However, the _ split 
bamboo has the advantage of lightness 
ind better casting qualities, as well as 
being more sensitive, and this is an im- 
portant and highly desirable character- 
istic for the light-biting bottom feeders. 

As for the line, the smaller the better. 
It takes a heavy sinker to anchor even 
a small-diameter line in the fast, churn- 
ing waters which are the best and most 
productive spots to fish. The regular 
18-lb.-test line is too heavy, so many use 
No. 5 crochet thread. In river fishing 
in my locality we take the same pre- 
caution with crochet thread as with a 
regular bait casting line, that is: test the 
line frequently for 10 or 12 in. back of 
the hook. At the end of the day’s fishing 
ill line that has become waterlogged is 
discarded, leaving only fresh stock on 
the reel. It is imperative that this pro- 
cedure be closely adhered to, because 
the thread when dried after the first 
wetting is very easily broken. Many 
large fish are landed with this kind of 
line when properly used, although the 
careless angler is doomed to disappoint- 
ment when the thread, frayed and worn 
by the rocky bottom, snaps. 

The river fisherman’s troubles are 
many, but one of the most common is 
keeping bait on the hook, simply because 
the best baits are soft and easily dis- 
iged from the hook. Cheese balls and 
id minnows are used exclusively for 

the various catfish, the choice be- 
tween them depending on the angler’s 

eference, though minnows run second 
th the anglers of my acquaintance. 
ve had success at times with beef 
lt; but it isn’t as consistent a lure as 
eese, even though it has taken some 
the larger fish for me. This beef melt 
tough, bloody meat that has to be cut 
be removed when baiting anew—is 
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one bait that will stay on the hook! 

Catfish, considering their size, are 
light biters and the difficulty of sensing 
them is emphasized by the constant tug- 
ging on the line by the swift water 
Knowing when to set the hook in them 
must be learned from one’s own expe- 
rience. Most rivermen agree that the 
catfish will make two distinct bites, and 
the hook should be set at the feel of the 
second tug. If the angler is a split sec 
ond tardy he’ll find a bare hook. 

While catfish are the most numerous 
in Ohio rivers, smallmouths and wall- 
eyes are also taken. With bass, the only 
catches of consequence are taken with 
casting rod and lures, usually plugs, the 
small sizes in scale finishes being the 
most effective in my locality. This cast- 
ing must be reserved for early morn and 
late evening, and for the riffles, the 
chosen haven of the smallmouth. Few 
bass are caught in deep water 

Wall-eyes are another matter. Early 
spring and late fall only will find them in 
the riffes of average depth, and only 
during these short periods can they | 
taken along with bass and on plugs 
Even then, the wall-eye prefers a larger, 
slower-acting lure than the bass 

If a pike can find a pot-hole deep 
enough, in fast water, he will stay the 
entire summer. These places are difficult 
for the caster to get close enough to fish 
properly. Between the rollicking water 
and slippery bottom, the angler is hard 
put to keep his balance, and there is al- 
ways a good chance of stepping off a 
bowlder into water up to your armpits. 

When your favorite lakes and trout 
streams pall, why not give the river cat 
and bass and wall-eyes a whirl? The old 
thrill is there too!—John G. Lienhard 
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stag caribou: Res. $5, nonres. $25 Fis] 
Res. $2.10; nonres. $26, 14-day $10.50, 1-day 
$2.10, required only for “Schedule A"’ river 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Hunting: Bear, Wolf, Lynx (no limits). Moose 
1 Deer (2). Caribou (2). Mountain Sheer 
1). Mountain Goat (1). Note: Limits for big 
game are for nonres.; limits for res. are larger 
Fishing: Open entire month: Greyling, Pickerel, 
Goldeye, Pike, Mullet, Maskinonge, Lake Trout, 
Whitefish, Salmon Trout, and Tullibese Note: 
Consult C. A. Jeckell, Controller, Dawson, for 
additional information. Licenses: Res Hunt 
ing $1; fishing, not required. Nonres.: Hunting 
big game: Alien $100, British Subject $75 
small game $5. Fishing, not required, 


MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Jaguar, Wolf, Wild 
cat, Coyote, Ocelot, Lynx (no limits). White 
tailed Deer (2) open until 15th only in Chihua 
hua, Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, Sonora, and Lower 
California. Peccary (Javelina) (3) open entire 
month in Sonora, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Nueve 
Leon, and Lower California; rest of Mexico 
open until 15th. Wild Turkey (2) open until 
15th. Quail (15) open entire month 
Nonres.: The total cost of a hunting license for 
all of Mexico is about $22 in American money; 
for a single state about $15.50 in American 
money. Unless you are a member of a recog- 
nized Mexican hunting club you are required to 
post a bond of about $105 in American money to 
obtain a hunting license 
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If he fishes far-off places 
...he probably uses a 
GLADBDING LINE 


The experienced fisherman who, in search 
of virgin waters, puts miles of paddling and 
back-breaking portages between himself and 
a sporting goods store can’t afford to take 
chances with his equipment. That is why he 
probably uses a Gladding Line. 

Wherever you find a veteran of many 
extensive fishing trips, you will find an 
ardent testimonial to the toughness, per- 
formance and reliability of Gladding Lines. 
Whether you fish consistently or only occa- 
sionally, you will find available a Gladding 
Line to meet your requirements of per- 
formance as well as price. 

Profit by the experience of men who know 

men who for years have tried and en- 
thusiastically approved of the consistent 
performance of Gladding Lines. Take a 
Gladding Line with you on your next fishing 
trip 

Ip 
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select a line / px, 
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This valuable informative booklet tells all about lines 
for fishing everywhere for every kind of fish. Mail this 
coupon today. Your copy will be sent immediately. 


B. F. Gladding & Co., Inc. 

Dept. O-2, South Otselic, N. Y. 

Please send my copy of “Before You Buy a Line” to— 
Name 
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City .... State 
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Salt Water Bass Parade 


NE of the most popular “species” 
with the American salt-water 
angler is that of the basses. One 
of them, the channel bass, is not 
really a bass at all, but a drum, while 
the white sea bass of California is re- 
lated to the weakfish. But their common 
names have so long identified them with 
the aforementioned species that I have 
taken the liberty of including them in 
the group. After all, even the true 
basses differ. Although recognized and 
well-defined physical characteristics 
mark them as basses, their habits and 
environments are as varied as the posi- 
tions, high and low, which they occupy in 
the estimation of the angler 
Topping the list is Roccus lineatus, 
the striped bass, a 
native of the Atlantic 
seaboard and an im- 
ported asset to the 
waters of the Pacific. 
It is acknowledged 
by most anglers to 
be the gamiest and 
most important 
member of the fam- 
ily. It well deserves 
the honor 
Owing to its popu- 
larity with the an- 
gler and its value asa 
food fish, the steady 
decline of the striped 
bass has been viewed 
with grave alarm by 
sportsmen. The 
striped bass is an 
anadromous fish, 
leaving the sea to 
spawn in fresh wa- 
ter. There can be no 
doubt that originally 
most of the large riv- 
ers of our Atlantic 
seaboard were used 
by this species for 
the purpose. The 
gradual pollution of 
the streams, however, 
acted as a strong de- 
terrent and the finally forsook 
them, until present investigation fails to 
disclose the presence of any small fish 
whatsoever in many of the one-time 
spawning and nursery waters. Add to 
this the heavy commercial toll on the 
striped bass, and unwisely low size 
limits in some states, and it is obvious 
that the striper has a hard lot. 
Statistics over the years have proved 
that when there has been a fortunate 
blending of the necessary factors con- 
ducive to spawning, such as tempera- 
ture, correct chemical condition of the 
water, and a plentiful supply of ancho- 
vies or other food, there has resulted an 
abundance of fish, which is illustrated in 
the peak years of 1885, 1890, 1895, 1920, 
and 1934. In spite of these favorable 
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spawning periods, the effect was not 
lasting. This was especially noticeable 
in the banner year of 1934, in which was 
produced an abnormal supply of striped 
bass, whose presence was first noted 
when they appeared as two-year-olds in 
1936. It was estimated thereafter that, 
in a mere nine months, one third of this 
entire hatch was taken, mostly by com- 
mercial fishermen. This was borne out by 
the fact that the catch the following 
year dwindled considerably, and it was 
not long before it had attained its nor- 
mal low level. 
According to Dr. 


Daniel Merriman, 


who has devoted many years of his life 
to the scientific study of this species, 
the majority of female fish do not spawn 
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Represented in both Atlantic and Pacific, the basses include some of the gamiest of fish 


until the end of their fourth year. And 
Dr. Merriman declares: “Three-year-old 
bass average from 16's in. in the spring 
to 18's by October, while four-year-olds 
range from 19 in. to 21 in. over the same 
period.” Hence it would appear that 
states permitting striped bass of less 
than 21 in. to be taken would aid in the 
rapid depletion of the species by not 
even permitting them to spawn. 

In 1879, 435 small striped bass were 
successfully transported across the con- 
tinent and were planted in the coastal 
waters of California at the expense of 
the sportsmen of that state. Rigorous 
laws were enacted pertaining to the fish, 
prohibiting their being taken commer- 
cially, until at the present time they are 
perhaps the most prevalent of game fish 


KELP BASS 


in that area, and the catches made ar 
far in excess of those on the Atlant 
coast. 

The striped bass is popular with a) 


glers for the fact that, besides possessin; 


game qualities in the highest degree, 

is relatively easy to catch, provided tl 
angler is familiar with its environmen 
It will strike readily at either artifici 
lures or natural baits, and can be tak« 
either by surf casting, trolling, or cast 
ing from small boats in any of the bay 
rivers, or estuaries which these fish f1 

quent. Its favorite baits are sea clam 
bloodworms, mullet, and the shedd« 
phase of the calico crab. On these it wi 
bite readily, and the lucky angler wh 
hooks a 15 or 20-pounder will come t 


sion that he has 
real fish on the er 
of his line. 

The channel bas 
drum, or redfish, 
it is more frequent] 
known throughou 
the South, is prize 
mostly for its gam 
qualities. 
fish it is distinct] 


below par, althoug! 


the smaller 
mens 
around 5 lb. are pa 
atable when proper! 
prepared 

This species is m 
gratory, and is exte! 
Sive in its range 
which is bounded b 


speci 


of Mexico on th 
south and the beact 
es of New Jersey o 


the north. Its food 


consists principall 


of various forms of 


crustacea, and it fr« 
quently attains 

weight of 70 lb. ar 
more, although su¢ 
fish are rare E 
sentially a bottom feeder, the smalle 
fish will nevertheless take a woods 
casting plug if not retrieved too swift] 
and will also strike at a slow spoo! 

They are found in relatively sh 
water, around sand bars and in tl 
passes between. Large schools of the 
fish are frequently seen, giving to tl 
water a distinctly reddish cast. 

To experience the channel bass at it 
best is to hook it in the surf. There is 
comparison between the fighting abilit 
of this species when caught in water 
or 15 ft. in depth and its wild anti 
among the breakers. It will, under the 
latter conditions, make long, sustain 
rushes of 200 to 300 yd., and will regi 
ter strenuous objection to being cajol 

(Continued on next page) 
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Salt Water Bass Parade 
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back toward the beach by the angler. 

Probably the best channel-bass fishing 
along the entire Atlantic coast is around 
Cape Hatteras and along the strip of 
beach directly south of there. Here, in 
the spring and fall, anglers migrate in 
numbers to enjoy the fishing, and it is 
nothing out of the ordinary to catch 70 
or more fish in a week’s outing. The 
run of the largest fish seems to occur in 
this region from the beginning to the 
middle of May. 

The white sea bass is a native of the 
Pacific, and is considered one of the 
best of the western food fishes. It is 
trimly built, not unlike the Atlantic 
weakfish in its general conformation, to 
which it is indeed a close relative, both 
being members of the croaker family. 
The color along the back is a steely 
blue, the silver on the sides merging 
into white on belly and throat, while 
dusky spots are apparent at the base of 
the pectoral fins. Whereas there are 
specimens which are reported to have 
weighed 90 lb., the average fish rarely 
exceeds a third of that. The range of 
these fighters extends from the Gulf of 
California up to Puget Sound, but for 
some unknown reason their numbers 
have been steadily decreasing for the 
last 25 years. 

White sea bass frequent the kelp beds 

r shore, and feed on sardines, flying 

and herrings. The best fishing sea- 

is from May to September, and on 

t tackle they give a good account of 
mselves and are richly deserving of 
the title “game fish.” Trolling for them 


a ae 
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with a slow spoon is efficacious, and they 
can be taken by jigging, using sardines 
or shiners as bait. 

The black sea bass is the big boy of 
the family, weighing as much as 600 lb. 
and attaining a length of 7 ft. It too isa 
native of the Pacific, being found prin- 
cipally off the coast of California. It is 
held in varying esteem by different an- 
glers. My own opinion is that it differs 
only slightly from the Florida jewfish 
a bass also, but hardly a game fish—in 
action as well as appearance. 

A bottom feeder, the California fish 
inhabits the extensive kelp beds, and 
will inhale a 5-lb. whitefish bait with 
lethargic enthusiasm. Having finally 
realized that there is a string attached to 
its meal, it will make off with a bull-like 
rush, tearing through the forest of kelp 
like a mad elephant. Its rage, however, 
cools in a distance of several hundred 
feet, and it will then desist from further 
activity for a time in order to think it 
over, despite the frenzied efforts of the 
angler to urge it on. Strumming on the 
tautened line with one’s fingers is fre- 
quently efficacious, and under this stim- 
ulus the leviathan may make another 
rush or two. The natural theory about 
boating the prize is that eventually the 
fish will become exhausted or sufficiently 
bored to submit to being gaffed, and 
this theory is in the main correct. 

A peculiarity of this species is the 
metamorphosis which the _ individual 
undergoes during its infancy. When but 
an inch in length, the body of the fish is 

(Continued on next page) 
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flies, leaders for any kind of 
fish, whether you flyfish, bait- 
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Free 
Stripping 


MARTIN 


AUTOMATIC REELS 


Get one of these outstanding auto- 
matic fishing reels while they are still 
available. On your next fishing trip you 
will appreciate the “free-stripping” fea- 
ture and the exclusive Martin “reel-click.” 

Your dealer should have a stock of 
Martin Automatic Fishing Reels on hand 
from which to select —if not, don't accept 
a substitute, write us direct for a com- 
plete catalog. 

The Martin is the oldest, lightest, 
strongest and simplest automatic reel 
made. There is a model to please you. 
Martins are priced from $5.00 up. 


Write for a catalog today 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC REEL CO., Inc. 
200 Main St. Mohawk, N. Y. 








Bait Casting 


Frank discussion of the merits and faults of 
different types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and 
lures. Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait 
Casting”—rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, 
making the cast, retrieving the lure, striking, 
playing and netting, the handling of leaping 
fish, casting at night and “beating a back- 
lash.” Different and new systems are recom- 
mended for handling plugs, pork, spoons, and 
live bait. The most likely angling strategies 
are outlined for shallows, weed beds, and 
deep water, for rapid and for sluggish streams. 
92 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25e. Write Dept. 22. 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, 
and lures, particularly suited for bass fishing. 
Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of the best 
bass streams of this country, and the facts he 
states here are practical—based on experience. 
Tells you where and how to fly fish for bass, the 
“Art of Fly-Casting for Black Bass,” care of the 
equipment, clothing for the fly caster, and how to 
cook and preserve black bass. Everyone has his 
own ideas about bass, but you can well afford to 
read Johnson's recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 
Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 22. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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as deep as it is long, with excessively 
high dorsal fins and proportionately long 
| ventral fins. The color is a dull red with 
| brown and yellow markings. As the age 
of the fish increases, the body becomes 
more symmetrical, the fins decrease in 
size, and the coloring changes to a uni- 
versal dark brown or dingy black, with 
lighter tones on the belly and throat. 

This variety ¢* * is apparently not 
migratory, preferriii to linger in a rela- 
tively restricted range, and in this he 
again resembles the jewfish of Florida. 
We unhesitatingly recommend this fish 
for those who are in need of exercise. If 
equipped with an 18 or 20-oz. tip and 24- 
thread line, they will get a great deal of 
that which they seek. 

The sea bass, a resident of the Atlan- 
tic, is immensely popular with those who 
go down to the sea to fish equipped with 
pieces of lead and stout lines. A stout 
line is a necessity, not to restrain the 
fish but to pull up the lead, which may 
be several hundred feet below the sur- 
face. 

This species is a bottom feeder, and 
haunts rocky ledges, old wrecks, and 
outdated automobile chassis which have 
been consigned to the depths. When 
hooked, unless forcibly restrained it will 
retire into one of these submarine sanc- 
tums and there remain, resisting all ef- 
forts to dislodge it. 

The food of a sea bass appears to con- 
sist of crustaceans, fish, mollusks, and 
plants, but crabs and fish are the prin- 
cipal article of the adult fish’s diet. As 
a food fish they rank high. Their meat 
is white, firm, and of a flaky quality that 
appeals to all those who like fish. 

The kelp bass is one of the smaller of 
the species, and is confined to Califor- 
nian waters, where it is found on the 
extensive kelp beds. It is a popular fish 
during the winter months, and the year- 
ly catch amounts to 400,000 Ib. 

Kelp bass are occasionally found in 
fairly large schools, and under such 
conditions the angler comes into his 
own. Trolled for at slow speed with 
spoon, artificial minnow, or a _ small 
feather, these fish afford excellent sport 
on light tackle. They may also be taken 
stillfishing, using either live bait or 
pieces of clam or cut fish. 

The leather bass derives its name 
from the leathery membrane between 
the rays of its fins, and has 18 to 20 
rays in the dorsal. The fish is a light 
gray, with numerous brown spots. In 
some individuals these spots are very 
dark, and are surrounded with a margin 
of pure white. The fins are edged with 
bright yellow. 

The range of this fish extends from 
Mazatlan, Mexico, south to the Galapa- 
gos Islands and is found mostly around 
outlying islands. It is distinctly a game 
fish, and may be taken either by trolling 
about four miles an hour or by stillfish- 
ing in relatively deep water, though at 
times it approaches close to the shore. 

So there’s a salt-water bass for every 
angler—small fish and large ones, lively 
ones and dull ones—and on both coasts. 
The ocean fisherman's education is far 
from complete until he’s tried a few.— 
C. Blackburn Miller. 


| Giant Tuna the Hard Way 


| JAMES BREWER is, in the opinion of 
his friends and the salt-water-fishing 
| fraternity in general, a skillful as well as 


|a lucky angler. His skill is borne out 
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by the fact that he won both the sailfi 
and the tuna tournaments sponsored | 
West Palm Beach, Fla., in Decembe 
1940, then proceeded to walk away wit 
the coveted tuna trophy offered | 
Babylon, N. Y. 

Hence it was with a feeling of con 
dence that Brewer entered the Tur 
Tournament of Maine held off Bailey 
Island. This confidence was somewh 
shaken, when the first two days went | 


without the angler experiencing 
single strike. But Fred Beckett, w! 
owned the boat from which Brew 


fished, counseled patience, and refert 
to the somewhat threadbare adage 
“everything comes to him who wait 
The reward did come, in the shape 
a husky bluefin, on the morning of t! 
last day. It appeared from the dept} 
took the bait, and disappeared in a sy} 
second. Neither angler nor skipper h 
an opportunity to estimate the size 
the fish, but it was apparent to both th 
there was no minnow on the line. 


EVERAL hours went by without a 

appreciable gain whatever on the part 
of Brewer, and the fish showed no sig 
of weariness but continued to bore dow 
into the depths. When persuaded 
seek the surface, it would make off 
one of its irresistible rushes, paying 1 
regard to either the heavy tip nor re 
drag. Brewer was given sustenance | 
the administering hand of Fred Beckett 
and was thus enabled to keep up } 
strength and spirit. But by 4 o’clock i 
the afternoon, it became apparent th 
the strain was beginning to tell heavily 
on the man with the rod. The muscl 
on his forearms were knotted, his fi 
gers were hooked into talons, and tl! 
sweat ran from him in streams. Lo: 
since, he had ripped off his shirt, a1 
was fighting it out stripped to the waist 

When the shades of evening began t 
fall across the ocean’s heaving breast 
the skipper suggested cutting the li 
But Brewer croaked that he thought |! 
would be able to last another hou 
During that time, he succeeded in bri: 
ing the great fish to within 50 ft. of t! 
boat, but that was the closest the tur 
would consent to come. However, at t 
expiration of the hour it was obvio 
that the fish was showing signs of weak 
ening, and Brewer determined to ec 
tinue the grueling grind, come wh 
might. 

The first stars were glimmering wh¢ 
the fisherman found that he could tu: 
his quarry at will. Slowly the rod 
was raised and the reel brake applied 
Slowly toward the boat the tuna w 
led. Just 9 hours after it had taken t 
bait, the bright point of the gaff sa 
into its body. 

It was then that the reason for 
lengthy battle was explained. The ste: 
wire leader had thrown a half hit 
about the fish’s tail, permitting the tu 
to close its mouth and swim with litt 
pain or hindrance. It appears that wl 
the fish took the bait, it turned so swil 
ly that there was, of 
cient slack in the line to permit the hit 
to be thrown about the wide tail, tl 
drawn taut as the fish sped away. 

That the angler ever endured the or- 
deal is a phenomenon, and that the f 
was ever brought to gaff is a similar o 
I am of the the opinion that Brew 
holds a world’s record for catching 
fish of such gigantic size in that mann 
It weighed 566 pounds.—C. B. M. 
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Yellowtails Gone Wild 


(Continued from page 15) 


with, Mac let out a yell like that of 

n Irish hodcarrier just conked on the 
ead with a wayward brick. Yes, he was 
fast ‘> a yellowtail. Seconds later, but 
without much noise, Clem lay back on 
his light tackle and attempted to snub 
the initial run of another. Then a fish 
grabbed my own bait, and tangled him- 

if with a comparatively small but 
idequate hook. 

So you have a picture of three of us, 
ot to mention other anglers aboard, 
hooked up simultaneously to streamline 
fighters weighing 1nywhere from fifteen 
to twenty-five pounds. After its initial 
run my fish started that tricky maneu- 
ver which all anglers detest, that «* 
heading toward neighbors’ lines. I was 
helpless to prevent the game from cross- 
ing Clem’s “right of way” and attempt- 
ing to make friends with Mac’s fish. 

Mac didn’t approve of this interfer- 
ence with his freedom of the seas. “Get 
that minnow back where he belongs!” 
he yelled, his rod wildly stabbing the 
briny air. 

Clem, however, was vociferous 
and far more helpful. “Hold your rod 
high,” he urged, “and I’ll crawl under.” 

Presently I felt my own gamester 
twisting and making short side runs. 
Tired as a yellowtail can become, you 
can never be sure of him until he is 
gaffed and on deck. So it was with this 
tirst fish of mine; I was confidently 
pumping him in when he threw the 
hook! 

Percy appeared to be having an un- 
accustomed difficulty. Twice within fif- 
teen minutes he had good fish on, only 
to lose them alongside when the gaff 
was about to be driven home. Then he 


less 


tangled into a third yellowtail that 
would have gone well over twenty 
pounds, but though the fish was ex- 
hausted and almost motionless, Mac 


actually knocked it off the hook with 
gaff action. 

“Aw quoth Percy. 
just don’t live right.” 

Meanwhile all aboard 
their share of pick-ups. 
were hooked and _ lost, 
landed, and the burlap sacks of the 
fishermen began to bulge. Such excel- 
lent fishing as this does not last long as 


“T guess I 


were having 
Yellowtails 
hooked and 


a rule. As suddenly as they start strik- 
ing, yellowtails can vanish into the 
depths as if summoned by some mys- 


terious knell from Neptune’s capitol. 


But this time they didn’t. 


T LAST I too became less awkward 
in handling my rod and managed to 
land a sixteen-pounder. Clem, as usual, 
vas quietly becoming the high scorer of 
our party. Within the first hour I be- 
lieve he had nine hefty yellowtails, up to 
twenty pounds each. Presently I caught 
my second fish and marched to the bait 
tank to obtain a sardine. Then it was 
that I suddenly realized that deep-sea 
fishing no longer held an interest for 
me. The bait tank swarmed with life, 
and the water rolled like the ocean be- 
neath the boat. Laying my rod down, I 
turned to the rail. Clem later told me 
that my eyes had a faraway look—one 
pointing south, the other northeast— 
and my face was the color of moldy 
cneese, 
Meanwhile, consistent Clem finally 
tied into his best fish—one that bent his 
Six-ounce bamboo into a curve that 
would have put a hoop snake to shame. 
Clem persevered, and lifted aboard the 
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first and only bluefin tuna of the day. 
Clem watched eagerly as the scales in- 
dicated the weight of his catch—twenty- 
six and three-quarter pounds. Yes, it 
appeared that Clem might have the 
money-maker of the excursion. 

Mac was obviously unhappy. “But you 
guys wait,” he insisted, “I’m going to 
have the top fish when it’s all over.” 

Even while Mac was boasting, Percy 
drove his barb into a battler that com- 
manded the attention of our party, as 
well as other anglers aboard. For the 


most part I recall th: sounds of the 
skirmish—the buzzing reel, the angler’s 
wild throat sounds, the shuffle of his 


feet on the slippery deck. At length his 
opponent weakened, and the climax of 
the fight took place right beneath my 
nose as the skipper deftly manipulated 
the long-handled gaff. 

“Here’s the best fish so far,” Al an- 
nounced definitely. And, sure enough, 
the yellowtail just bettered twenty-eight 
pounds. 

But fishing at this location was about 
over, and shortly we were cruising 
among the islands. I was grateful to 
feel the forward motion of the boat in- 
stead of that disastrous roll. Twice we 
stopped again, but subsequent fishing 
was very slow, or perhaps we all were 
somewhat spoiled by the superior sport 
of the early morning. 


EELING somewhat better now, I 
caught Mac eyeing the big yellowtail 
mischievously. A few minutes later, 
when Percy went forward to speak to 
the skipper, Mac, holding up a silencing 


finger, purloined the prize catch and 
hurriedly hid it in the bait tank. 
Shortly afterward, Percy became 


aware of his loss, and immediately began 
to blast mankind in general. Then he 
questioned each of us, finally winding 
up with a cross-examination of Mac. 

“Mac,” he growled, “you look guilty as 
hell. Where’s my fish?” 

“T haven’t seen your danged old fish,” 
was Mac’s retort. 

Whereupon Percy got a pocket scales 
and went through all of our sacks of 
fish, weighing the largest in each. He 
was a chagrined angler when he finished. 

“Maybe my bluefin will win the pool 
after all,” Clem commented gently. 

By mutual consent we now headed for 
San Diego. “Weigh in your fish!” Al 
was ready to pay off the lucky fisher- 
man. 

“This has ceased to be a joke,” roared 


Percy. “Where's my fish?” No one an- 
swered. Then, as if inspired by a sud- 
den thought, he hurried toward the 


wheelhouse. Mac intended to carry his 
little joke to the last possible moment. 
Slyly he retrieved the yellowtail from 
the bait tank and, holding it behind him, 
edged toward the knot of fishermen. 
3ut it was never written that he 
should enter a stolen fish in a contest. 
Like a bird of prey Percy pounced upon 
him from behind the wheelhouse. Al- 
most in one motion he grabbed his fish 
and gave Mac a shove that sent him 
sliding and rolling among the yellow- 


tails which had been laid out on the 
stern of the craft. 

Mac came up with fish scales and 
slime on his clothes, face, and hair. But 


he came up laughing, pointing a finger 
at Percy. Everyone else laughed too. 
Yet I hardly think they believed the 
joke was on Percy, who was $10 richer 
when we reached San Diego. 
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« SIs SCREEN 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 

Whether it's a humorous movie shot or one 
that shows how good you really are, friends will 
enjoy your pictures more when shown on the Da- 
Lite Glass-Beaded surface. It brings out the true 
colors and all gradations of your film. The Chal- 
lenger (shown above) is America’s most popular 
portable screen because it is easier to carry and 
is more quickly set up. See Da-Lite Screens at 
your dealer’s today! Write for literature. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 20.L., 2711 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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GET-ACQUAINTED 
SPECIALS for Fishermen 


We want real fishermen 
f, to know what our mer- 
chandise is, because we 
GUARANTEE that we are 
selling the world’s finest Bass and Trout 
lures at the lowest possible prices. The only way 
you can be convinced is to try them, so we are of- 
fering these three “‘“Get Acquainted”’ Specials. We 
guarantee full satisfaction or your money back. 
$1.50 Assortment 6 Cork Body floating, 49 
Popping Bugs, size 1/0 hook . . ... Cc 
$1.00 Assortment 12 Ringed hackleand 45 
hair Trout and Pan Fish Flies. ... Cc 
45c Nylon Leader material, 10 yd. 15- 


lb. test; with complete instructions to 25 
tie knots and how to make loops . Cc 


Total $1.19 $ 00 
Introductory Offer— 1 pc 
(when you order all three above specials ) 

Our supply is limited so wesuggest 
that you order early and include an 
extraorderortwoforyourfriends. 
Your money W ill be promptly re- 
funded without quibble or ques- 
tion’’ if you are not perfectly satisfied. 


FREE FOLDER with each order 
**HOW TO FLY FISH’? with instructions and 
illustrations for fly fishing. Also helpful hints how 
touse wet flies, floating dry flies and dry fly fishing. 


GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
DEPT. 361 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Big and little cartridges, their bullets, and what each does in game. Left to right: 220- 
gr. soft-point .30/06; 145-gr. open-point .30/06; 490-gr. soft lead .45 Springfield (1873 
model); 170-gr. soft-point boattail .30/30; 110-gr. soft-point .30/30; and .22 Long Rifle 


NE of the toughest jobs in the 

arms business is the making of 

metallic ammunition for the 

hunters of deer and other big 
game. As a race, hunters are as hard to 
please as mothers-in-law, and they jump 
at conclusions like jealous wives. If a 
hunter hits a deer, wounds, and loses it, 
he blames the bullet. If he smacks a 
deer in the ham, gets the deer, but makes 
hamburger out of a lot of excellent 
round steaks, it is the fault of the bullet. 
On the other hand, if by happy chance 
he breaks a deer’s neck, or otherwise 
smacks it down in its tracks, that bullet 
and cartridge are wonderful, exactly the 
medicine for anything from moose to 
mice. 

To complete the picture, men who 
should know better are constantly break- 
ing into print with pieces on the effect 
on game of a certain bullet or a certain 
cartridge based on one or two instanccs. 
This conclusion jumping i: dangcrous 
business. For a variety of complex rea- 
sons, game animals, even those the 
same specics, react in different ways to 
the same wounds, as anyone who has 
done much hunting has found out. 

Once, som: years ago, a hunter across 
a ridge fron. me hit a little white-tail 
buck weighin. about 100 lb. with a .348. 
The first shot was in the ham. He fol- 
lowed it, sot iu another shot in the ab- 
dominal cavity. The deer ran out of 
sight, and in a little while stopped bleed- 
ing almost entirely. The hunter began 
to howl for help. My companion and I 
joined him, tracked the buck for about 
half a mile over stony ground by an oc- 
casional hoofprint or a fleck of blood. 

Presently that buck came out of a 
deep ravine, running uphill with its tail 
up—as if to disprove the double fallacy 
that wounded white-tail deer always 
Slap their tails between their legs and 
run downhill. I sat down, shot the buck 
through the lungs with a .30/06. It went 
down, got up. My companion hit it in 
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the abdomen with a .257. The man who 
had wounded it took another hunk out 
of the unhit ham with the .348. The .257 
creased it along the backstrap but did 
not touch the spine. Again the buck 
went down, got up, stood weaving grog- 
gily under a tree. I squeezed off a care- 
ful shot, and broke its neck close to the 
body. 

So it took seven hits from powerful 
rifles to kill one white-tail buck. It was 
the most-shot-up animal I have ever 
seen in my life, with almost no edible 
meat left. 

A conclusion 


JACK O'CONNOR £aitor 








MAJOR CHAS. ASKINS Contributing Editor 


illing Power 


superficial that it took 15 minutes of 
hard work to find it. The skin was 
broken just enough so that by pulling 
the hair back one could see the skull. 
That buck, a big one, was killed in- 
stantly. Another time, I took a running 
shot at 300 yd. at a big buck, hit it in the 
knee joint of the right front leg with a 
.30/06. It went down so quickly I thought 
I had broken its neck. It lay where it 
fell until I was almost upon it. 

All of which proves practically noth- 
ing except that conclusion jumping does 
not pay off. 

Good fellows write me letters like this: 
“T hit a buck in the ham with such-and- 
such a bullet. A lot of meat was de- 
stroyed. Please recommend a bullet that 
will not destroy meat.” 

A bullet which would not destroy a lot 
of meat when it hit a ham wouldn’t be 
worth a hoot. I have seen jack rabbits 
weighing no more than 8 or 10 lb. ab- 
sorb two and three full-metal-cased M-1 
.30/06 bullets and then run off as if un- 
hit. 

Game is killed quickly by just two 
means. 

The first is by disrupting a vital cen- 
ter. A shot in the brain and a shot which 
smashes the neck vertebre will always 
kill instantly. If a man could count on 
hitting either of those two areas he 








jumper would say 
that (A) the .348 





wasn’t powerful 
enough for deer, 








that (B) the .257 
wasn’t powerful 
enough for deer, 
that (C) the .30/06 
wasn't powerful 
‘nough for deer, 
that (D) a .50 cal- 
iber machine gun 
ough: to be about 
right. 

In the other di- 
rection, I once saw 

buck hit with 
an old .32/40. The 
bullet grazed the 
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skull just under 
one antler, mak- 
ing a wound so 











These diagrams show 
graphically what va- 
rious bullets do to 


animal tissue: |. The long, full-jacketed round point bores on through, killing only if it hits some 
vital spot. 2. A similar type, but with sharp military point, cuts a wider swath by keyholing, but 
deflects from its course. 3. The small, high-speed hollow point blows up perfectly in vermin 
—too quickly in bigger animals. 4 & 5. Long, heavy, soft points and hollow points mushroom 


well and drive deep, wreck tissue, and kill large game well. 6. Best of all on big animal 


—a long, heavy, pointed-expanding, soft point, or hollow point of better than 2,600 ft. sec 
velocity. Acting like No. 4 or 5, it disrupts even more efficiently because of its high speed 
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ould get by nicely with full-metal-cased 
bullets, or with .22 rim fires, for that 
matter. A broken back or a pair of 
broken shoulders will put a deer down, 
but it won’t kill him at once. 

All other hits depend for instantaneous 
kills on the distribution of shock over a 
wide area by tissue destruction—in other 
yvords by spoiling meat. However, if the 
bullet is properly placed the tissue de- 
stroyed is not that which is ordinarily 
eaten. A high-speed bullet through the 
ing area will tear up and wreck several 
pounds of lungs but not much else. One 
in the abdomen will tear up entrails. 

Moreover, to get instantaneous kills, 
the bullet has to expand violently. The 
bullet which is so strongly constructed, 
or has lost so much velocity, that it does 
not expand violently won't give an in- 
stantaneous kill unless the neck verte- 
bre or the brain are struck. The only 
times I have not got quick kills with a 
270 have been when the game was either 
at very long range, or when the bullet 
jackets were too tough and thick. A 
good many years ago, one brand of .270 
bullets was so strongly constructed that 
they practically wouldn’t open at all un- 
less they struck bone. The jackets have 
since been thinned. 


BULLET driven at high velocity and 

constructed for quick expansion will 
spread shock over a wide area and will 
often, almost always, result in quick 
kills. Once in Mexico I took a snapshot 
at a big ram which was just disappear- 
ing over the top of a ridge above me. 
He was only about 50 yd. away, and as I 
touched her off I saw a big red wound 
bloom like a flower right on his rump. 
A half hour later, when I had negotiated 
the canyon that separated us, I found 
that ram stone dead from shock and 
hemorrhage. That bullet destroyed a lot 
of meat, but it got the ram. The three 
bucks which I have killed with the com- 
bination of the 120-gr. Barnes .270 bullet 
plus 52 gr. of No. 4064 powder, for a ve- 
locity of about 3,200, were all hit in the 
lungs and all were killed so quickly that 
they didn’t even seem to twitch. The 
reason? Complete bullet disintegration 
with shock spread over a wide area. 

But there is a happy medium. In no 
case did those bullets go through, and I 
would prefer more penetration. In the 
case of elk, large bears, or other animals 
which do not seem to be very sensitive 
to shock, those light bullets wouldn’t be 
worth anything. 

The most reliable bullets are those 
which expand but do not disintegrate. 
They will not give the same spectacular 
kills as the bullets that blow up, but they 
will probably turn in a higher batting 
average in the long run, even on light 
game. Such bullets as the Peters Belted, 
the Remington Core-Lokt, and the Win- 
chester-Western Silvertips expand up to 
a certain point, but hang together for 
deep penetration. They aren’t perfect 
yet, and won’t be for shooting at longer 
ranges until all of them are given sharp- 
er points so they will retain velocity 
better. I wish somebody would talk the 
boys into opening up the magazine of 
the Model 70 in .257 so a real spitzer bul- 
let could be made and loaded into the 
257 cartridge. 

One of the reasons for the effective- 
ness of large-caliber rifles, even at com- 
paratively low velocity, is that tissue de- 
Struction is built into the bullet by the 
caliber so that expansion is not so neces- 
sary. In .25 caliber, the Core-Lokt and 
Silvertip bullets expand to about .35 cal- 
iber unless they strike hard bone. In 
other words, they end where a .35 cali- 
ber bullet begins. Everything else being 
equal—bullet weight, velocity, etc.—a 
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Much as you will enjoy “speed shooting” with 

a Savage Automatic .22, that is not the only pleasure 
it will give you. In target practice, for example, you can op- 
erate the loading mechanism by hand. The rifle then functions 
like a bolt-action repeater, with the bolt locked solidly behind 
the cartridge throughout discharge. When used by young folks, 
or in teaching beginners, the rifle can be loaded and fired one 
cartridge at a time. 





The accuracy of its barrel is outstanding in the inexpensive .22 
rifle field. Its walnut stock is man’s-size, well-shaped, beauti- 
fully checkered on full pistol grip. Its action is simple, posi- 
tive, and dependable in functioning. 


If you want the most in .22 rifle enjoyment, a Savage Model 6 
} joy g 


is the rifle for you. 


PATENTED TRIGGER RELEASE 


makes certain that the rifle, when 
used as automatic, will not fire unless 
the trigger is released and pulled sep- 
arately for each shot. The speed of rapid fire is 
as fast as the finger of the shooter can move 
back and forth. 






I; SAVAGE MODEL 6 (tus.) 
tf Tubular Magazine, capacity 
" 15 .22 Long Rifle Cartridges 


SAVAGE MODEL 7 
Clip Magazines, capacities 
5 shot or 10 shot 


\\ SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
\ and Current Retail Prices on 
Savage Rifles and Shotguns for 1942. 
; SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
i Dept. 563, Utica, N.Y. 

















HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 
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NEW Streamlined 

Hand Pump— Longer Shot Bar- 

rel—Larger Grip—More Power—Accurate 

| —Practical—Economical—Sate—Clean— 







’ Quiet. No smoke or fumes. Bolt Action— 
SHOOTERS CHOICE Hammer Fire—Hair Trigger—Safety Lock. Single 
for sport and target—hammerless | Shot cra 1 Ib. shot $9.00; Single Shot Cal. .177 or 
es -22 rif ith 500 pellets $10 50; Holster $2.00. Also a 
and visible ham: mer models. Send complete line of Be njamin Genuine Compre ssed Air 
for descriptive circular and prices. | Riffes for BB and Cal. .177 or .22 pe llets. No license required. 
Write today for complete cae 





cations and free bat 
620 Marion St., St. Louis, Me., U. $. 


LYMAN 


SUPERIOR 


TARGET & HUNTING SCOPES 
give best results in any light. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO. 











SUPER-TARGETSPOT, 10, 12, 15 power, $75. 20 power,$80. 


Look into the fine features of these 
scopes, making selections for pur- 
chase when conditions are normal. 
Write for Folders. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85-S West St., Middlefield, Conn. JR. TARGETSPOT,6,8,10,$45. ’Chucks,small game, targets 
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These Wounded. 


ea 
These Dropped Their Game 
ELK--125Yd. MULE DEER-ISOYd. GRIZZLY-10Yd. MULE DEER-100Yd. GOAT-275Yd. 
-30/40, Peters .30/40handload, 375 Magnum, .30/40, Western .30 Newton 
Belted 22596. W.T.&C.172 gr Winchester soft-point handload, 
270g¢r. 18Ogr. W.T.&C.172gr. 


ELK --400Yd. MULE DEER-300Yd. GRIZZLY-SOOYd. MULE DEER-lOGYd. MULE DEER-GOvYd 
UWS é ; 
.30/40,Western .30Newtonhandioad, .300 Magnum, -30/40,western -257 Roberts, 
soft-point I8Ogr. controlied-expansion Winchester soft-point Western 
Winchester 172 gr. boattail 18Ogr 1SOgr. Soft-point II7gr. 











Draw your own conclusions. In some cases, differences in range or design explain vhy the top 
bullets killed and the lower didn't. The others merely show why bullet makers get gray hairs 


.35 caliber bullet is move effective than 
a .30 and a .30 more effective than a .25. 
When velocity falls off to the point 
where there is no expansion, a .35 cali- 
ber bullet will put a fairly good hole in 
an animal whereas a .25 caliber would 
slip on through with little damage. Its 
caliber is the reason why the .35 Rem- 
ington cartridge has a reputation as a 
killer—that and no other. 


AST fall I shot a buck antelope at 535 

paces, around 500 yd., using the 130- 
gr. .270 Silvertip. The buck stood there 
looking at me for a few seconds, then 
walked over to the two does in his 
harem. I hadn't heard the bullet strike, 
nor had I seen the dust from a miss. I 
was wondering just where in the heck 
that bullet had gone when he fell over 
dead. The bullet had cut one of the 
large blood vessels above the heart, and 
had gone on through leaving about a 
.35 or .40 caliber hole. 

On the other hand, another antelope 
shot with the same bullet at about 450 
yd. was killed instantly, because the bul- 
let broke the left shoulder, sent splinters 
of bone through the chest cavity, and 
came on out. That first pronghorn was 
killed in about one or two minutes be- 
cause it bled to death. The other was 
killed instantly through tissue destruc- 
tion. 

While we are on the subject, it might 
be wise to mention that the man who ex- 
pects instant kills from heart shots is 
going to be disillusioned. Heart shots 
accompanied by a lot of tissue destruc- 
tion mean instant kills. Heart shots not 
accompanied by that destruction don’t. 
I have seen a score or more animals 
shot through the heart that ran from 50, 
in one case, to more than 400 yd. 

The last mule deer I saw killed got up 
on the side of a hill about 250 or possibly 
300 yd. away and ran broadside. The 
friend with whom I was hunting and I 
had time for just one shot apiece. It 
seemed that the bullets were high, as 
we saw dust rise from the hillside above 
the buck’s back. The buck cut around 
a point and started up a draw out of 
sight. “We'll never see that baby again!” 
said my friend. Just as he said it, I saw 
the tops of some shrubs in the draw 
where the buck had disappeared began 
to shake violently, something my friend 
could not see since I was higher on the 
hill than he. We went over there and 
found the buck dead. He had been shot 
once, right through the heart, but at 
close to 300 yd. the .30/06 bullet had lost 
so much velocity that it had not ex- 
panded well. Just which one of us hap- 
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pened to hit the buck we did not know, 
since we were both using .30/06 rifles. 
And finally, in many cases I have known 
of animals shot exactly through the 
heart that ran far enough so ‘hat the 
hunter did not know he had even hit 
them. 

Tissue destruction means killing pow- 
er. The light bullet at high velocity kills 
well, and the big, heavy, slow-moving 
bullet like the 300-gr. .45/70 also kills 
well, and for exactly the same reason— 
tissue destruction. The .220 Swift is a 
good killer as long as it retains enough 
velocity to explode and rend a lot of tis- 
sue and spread nerve shock over a wide 
area. When it has lost that velocity it 
isn’t any good. The .270 bears a fine 
reputation because the spitzer point of 
the original 130-gr. bullet with its good 
sectional density enables the bullet to 
get out there at 400 yd. with enough ve- 
locity to destroy tissue. At 500 yd., the 
.270 bullet had about the same effect on 
the antelopes I mentioned as a .25/35 bul- 
let would at 150. Why? Because in ef- 
fect the .270 had become a .25/35 at that 
distance. 

An amusing instance of what hunters 
think they want was furnished by the 
boys who bought the .270 because of its 
high velocity and its deadliness, and who 
then yelled their heads off because of 
those very qualities. It destroyed too 
much meat, they said. So to make them 
happy, the cartridge companies brewed 
up the 150-gr. soft point at 2,770 ft. a sec- 
ond, a load which is a dead ringer for 
the original .30/06 cartridge, with its 





150-gr. bullet at 2,700. Then tne poys 
say: “What the heck! The .270 doesn’t 
kill any better than the .30/06!” Sure it 
doesn’t—not with that load, anyway. 
You can’t scare a deer to death by show- 
ing him “.270 W.C.F.” stamped on the 
head of a cartridge case. 

A bullet may be said to give perfect 
action when it will open easily at long 
range when velocity has fallen off, and 
when it will hold together and drive on 
through even at close range when ve- 
locity is high. In the past such action 
was hard to get, and many bullets would 
blow a saucer-size hole at close range 
and slip right on through with no ex- 
pansion at even 300 yd. But with today’s 
bullets, an animal is likely at worst to 
have a big hole on the off side, so he 
will leave a good blood trail, and there is 
no excuse for losing him, even if he 
runs off. 

Animals like elk, moose, and large 
bears, from what I gather from my own 
experience on the big fellows and from 
the reports of others, are not nearly so 
susceptible to shock as deer, sheep, and 
other game of that class. They are sel- 
dom killed instantly with even a well- 
placed lung shot, and as a consequencs 
the bullet which does not drive right on 
through is almost useless. So hit, an elk 
will run off and go a mile or more, and 
the hunter, seeing no blood and thinking 
he has missed, won’t even follow From 
what I’ve seen, my idea would be that 
anything less than the 220-gr. bullet in 
the .30/40 or .30/06 isn’t really an elk o1 
moose bullet. But the bullets of lighter 
weight in newer construction may have 
changed the picture. If the 130-gr. Core- 
Lokt and Silvertip bullets in the .270 
will drive on through the chest cavity 
of an elk at a range of 100 yd. or less, 
when the velocity is still high, then the 
.270 is an elk gun, If the 180-gr. .30/06 
bullet can be depended on to do the 
same thing, then the 180-gr. bullets in 
the new construction can be used for 
all-around work. Any data lying around 
in the laps of my correspondents will be 
welcome. 

3ut believe me, any bullet whicl 
doesn’t destroy tissue when it hits a ham 
or a backstrap isn’t much of a killer. It 
just isn’t in the cards. 


KILBOURN HORNET 


®A friend and I have been toying with 
the Kilbourn modification of the Hornet 
case in a rechambered 23-D Savage 
and a fine little vermin rifle it is. Ac 
curacy is just as good as the standard 
Hornet, which is very good indeed; ve 
locity is higher, and bullet disintegra- 


170 GR. SOFT POINT 





Test-shot into wax, a Silvertip-type bullet plows deeper and straighter than a soft point 
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fast and 
aceite ~ 


the 
WEAVER 
SCOPE 


Mlustrated: Model 330 
with “B” mount, $36.30 
IX Shotgun Scope with 


“B" mount $26.95 


Prices include 
Federal Tax. 


@ Whether it’s target shooting with a .22 or 
big game hunting with a high power rifle, the 
Weaver Scope gives you quick, accurate sighting; 
clear, bright field; and internal adjustments for 
windage and elevation 
See the Weaver at your 
dealer’s today. 







W. R. WEAVER CO, 
Dept. 6 
El Paso, Texas 


Please send your folder that gives com- 


plete data on all Weaver Scopes. 


Name 


Address 


W. R.WEAVER CO. EL PASO, TEXAS 






A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 
finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
l allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
1 to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 


action rifle. Send four pounds. 






postage for 





( talo on 


E. C. BISHOP & SON 


Makes Fast Triggers __, 


this high 


request. 


viscosity non-gumming 


ife—-certain—and long-lasting lu- 

cation. For guns, reels and other 
mechanisms. Send 15¢c for gener- 
trial can 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WARSAW, MISSOURI 








QUWCEMLCE 


STEERHIDE HOLSTERS 
Handmade, lock-stitched, molded to WO. 25 
exact fit. Give model, barrel length 

or send tracing. At dealers or send $765 
for free Sporting Goods Catalog. a 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, ORE. 


















IDEAL 


LUBRICATOR and 
SIZER 









No. 1. Accurate 
perfect lubrication 
all popular bullets 
ic each. Complete 
reloading tools 
Ideal 
Handbook 
Latest Pow- 
ders and loads, 
ete., 50e. 
Ideal Folder 
Free. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT 


CORP. 
85-T West St., Middlefield, Ct. 


bullet sizing and 
Moulds for 
Sample slugs 
line of Ideal 


ID 
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tion is 100 percent on vermin or on 
misses which hit the ground. Actually 
the K-Hornet is treading right on the 
toes of the excellent R-2 Lovell ballistic- 
ally, and on running jack rabbits and 
such critters, the higher velocity makes 


| it noticeably easier to hit with. 


| est 


All 
when 


that is very easy to understand 
you take a peek at the velocity 
figures—3,000 ft. a second with the 45-gr 
bullet, as against 2,650 with the hottest 
of commercial Hornet cartridges 

The difference comes in the shape of 
the case. The firms which rechamber 
standard factory Hornets for the K mod- 
ification are Lysle Kilbourn, the inventor 
of the cartridge, Griffin & Howe, and per- 
haps others. Fired in the new chamber, 
regular Hornet emerge with a 
straight body and abrupt shoulder, in 


cases 


stead of the tapered body and sloping 
shoulder of the regular Hornet case 
The result is greater powder capacity 


and presumably more efficient burning 
of modern powders. 

My brief mention of the K cartridge, a 
few months ago, brought a good many 
queries from readers worried about this 
business of reshaping cases by firing 
them. Many seemed to think the brass 
would split. No such thing. Brass is 
elastic and when fired will expand to fit 
the chamber. In tests I’ve seen, some 
old which had already been re- 
loaded and fired in the regular Hornet 
chamber several times did split. In n 
did any new ones. To make K 
cases, just put a regular Hornet hull in 
a K chamber, touch her off, and there 
the reshaped K case is. Just like that! 

Kilbourn’s dope on velocities with the 
K are as follows: 13.5 gr. of duPont No 
227 and the 40-gr. bullet give 3,100 ft. a 
A charge of 12.5 gr. of 2400 and 
the same bullet give 3,200. With the 45 
gr. bullet, 12.5 gr. of No. 4227 gives 3,050 
and 11.5 gr. of 2400 gives the same. With 
the 50-gr. W.SS bullet, it is possible to 
get 2,950 with 12 gr. of No. 4227, or 3,100 
with 11.5 gr. of 2400. All of which dope 
would make the K-Hornet quite a ver 
min job. 

Considerable dope from correspond 
ents would tend to show that the regular 
Hornet is a reliable coyote killer only to 
about 150 yd. The K ought to do the job 
neatly at 200. So far no luck in finding 
out. Still looking for a cooperative coy- 
ote with a scientific turn of mind. Those 
we have seen since the K arrived have 
shown a selfish and short-sighted inter- 
in preserving their hides, and have 


cases 


ease 


second 


| either got up out of range or have dived 


for the brush.—Jack O’Connor. 


Shooters’ Problems 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 


His 16's a Kicker 


Question: Does a full-choke 16 gauge 
gun kick harder than a 12 gauge full choke? I 
have used a friend’s 12 and it seems to have 
kick than my single-barrel 16. How come 


B. J. W., Calif 


shot 


less 


Answer: Recoil is the product of several 
different factors: the powder charge, the inertia 
of the bullet or shot charge, the impact of gases 
on the air, weight of the gun, etc 

Fired from a gun of the same weight and 
stock dimension with the same length of barrel 
a 12 gauge should kick more than a 16. How 
ever, your single-barrel 16 may kick harder be 


cause, 1., It's probably lighter; 2., It probably 
has excessive drop at both heel and comb. Both 
of these factors increase apparent recoil. I once 


hunted band-tail pigeons with a borrowed 16 
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wherever the sun shines ... 

Ray-Ban is the choice for safe, 
| scientific glare protection 
beaches or 


Winter sun, on southern 


northern snow, radiates a brilliance 
punishing to your eyes. Most outdoor 
lovers, like Army, Navy and airline 
pilots, prefer Ray-Ban, the optically 
correct sun glass that filters out glare, 
making vision keen and comfortable. 
248 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 


Lowell St., Rochester, N. Y. 










lf you wear glasses, 
Ray-Ban lensescan 
be individually 
ground fo your 


prescription, 





PRODUCT OF BAUSCH & LOMB 


W.R.WEAVER CO. EL PASO, TEXAS 


MODERNIZE 
Your Shotgun; 


@ The addition of a Weaver-Choke 
to your present shotgun will give you 
the advantages of most advanced de- 
sign; skeet, quail, or long range duck 
patterns with greatly lessened recoil. 
12, 16, and 20 ga. 
Ask your dealer. 










W. R. WEAVER CO. 
Dept. 6 

El Paso, Texas 

1 would like to have your special 
folder on the Weaver-Choke. 


Name 


Address 


WEAVER 
CHOKE 


Complete with any 2 choke tubes 


93 
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BINOCULARS... AND 
SPOTTING SCOPES... AND 
SUN GLASSES ...AND 
OTHER THINGS ..... 


At Bausch & Lomb, 
tion for Victory 
Our facilities for 
tion of optical instruments are 
being rapidly increased. If you 
meet with difficulty in getting 
Bausch & Lomb products for 
your private use, we know you 


Produc- 
comes first. 


the produc- 


will understand that we are 
making every effort to dive 
traditional Bausch & Lomb 
service to our three most im- 
portant customers, the Army, 
the Navy, and you. 


* 














The Safety of Millions 
Eyes Like These 


first glimpse ot 
the that 


Depends on 
The 


bombers 


oncoming 


the 


watche rs 


sounds alarm sends 


thousands to safety, the defenders to their 


duties. On the seas the ookout, through the 


’ 


long-range eyes of his binocular, scans the 
horizon for the enemy. 

Bausch & Lomb 1s a builder of 
work, 


other instruments that utilize 
Victory; ot 


binoculars 


for such serious Producer, too, of 


many optical 


in the cause of range 


SCICNCe 
finders and aerial height finders; of metallo 


graphic microscopes with which research 
physicists build better armor plate or more 


dependable motor parts; of spectre wraphs to 
analyze the chemical composition Of a dle 
lenses to keep a nation 


casting; of spectacle 


of workers at top efficiency. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.... ESTABLISHED 1853 
AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC rITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR NATIONAL DEFEN EF, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
single shot that almost killed me Actually, it On the other hand. I wouldn't use that am 
was more unpleasant t shoot than a_ well- munition of yours which has a cupro-nickel 
stocked 10 gauge Magnum J.o’c jacket, by the way, and not steel) because it 
was made in 1911—30 years ago. The brass may 
Older Springfield have crystallized; you are sure to get some 
split necks, and maybe heads will blow off some 

Question: I have a Springfield army rifle of the cases.—J. O'C 

numbered 165,902, and want to use it on deer, 


later having it ] 


However, I have been 


equipped with a sporting st 


ce Too Many Maybe’s! 


, 
told that the low num- 





ber’ Springfields aren’t safe with modern loads Question: A hunting pal tells me that he got 
that they will blow up. It that right his buck at ‘500 or 600 yd." with his .30/30, 
I also have about 200 rounds of steel-jack- and that he didn't have to hold high. I tell him 
eted .30/06 ammunition marked “F.A. 11 Is it he is full of prunes, that his .30/30, which is 
safe?—V. C., New York. sighted in for 100 yd., would fall 9 or 10 ft. at 
that distance. What's your opinion?—J. R., Ariz. 

Answer: I would use that low-number 


Springfield action with any factory load without 


Answer: Hey, keep me out of that argument! 


the slightest bit of hesitation if it is correctly It isn’t my job to tell a man how far away his 
head-spaced and in good repair The later deer was when he shot him. If I intimated he 
Springfield actions are of nickel steel, and are was exaggerating he might come up and hang 
stronger, of course, but the old ones were all one on my jaw 


right and made the reputation of the Spring- But here’s the dope on the .30/30. The stand- 
field. Tens of thousands are in use as sporting ard 170-gr. load in it needs 5 minutes of angle 
rifles, and they give perfect satisfaction. Go to reach 100 yd., 36 minutes of angle to reach 
ahead and get that rifle restocked and worry not 500. Now, since that rifle was sighted in for 
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100, the point of aim would have to be 155 in 
over the point where the bullet landed, in order 
to hit the mark if the hold was right. A minute 





of angle is 1 in. per 100 yd., and 31 x 5 is 155 in, 


So here the hold should have been approximate 


ly 13 ft. high 
There are two explanations: 1. Maybe our 
hunter wobbled and in fact got his shot off 13 


ft. high; or 2. Maybe that deer wasn’t 


away.—J. O’C 


Lead in a New Barrel 


Recently I 
like it very much 


Question: bought a new shotgun 
of good grade, and I 
for one thing. I find it impossible remove the 
lead streaks from its barrel. Most of 
seems to be near the chamber H 
rid of it?—P. S., New York 





except 


the lea 
w can I get 








Answer: There is nothing wrong with tha 
gun of yours except that it is leading, some 
thing which happens to most new guns. I i 
time, shooting laps out the barrels so that it 
less noticeable. You can get rid of the lead | 
either using a brass or steel shotgun brus 
along with a solvent (brass is preferable sinc 
steel might, theoretically anyway, scratch tl 
bore or by using blue (mercuric ointment 


ich can be obtained from your ggist. Let 


the ointment set until the mercury amalgamate 








with the lead, then wipe it out, and oil the ba 
rel. As I said before, the tendency to lead wil 
disappear to a great extent time. Bad leading ‘ 





causes a falling off in ut I doubt th 


yours will.—J. O’C 


patte 


.32/40 on Deer 


Question: I have a .32/40 lever 














which I plan to use on white-tail deer in Mic 
ar What do you think of that caliber f 
leer ?—L L., Ind. | 
Answer: That .32/40 of yours was in i 
heyday back in the days f Schuetzen rif 
sk t and was originally designed for bla 
powder. In the heavy target rifle it won quit 
a reputation for accuracy Nowadays, it 
very similar in ballistics to the .30/30 in m« 
ern loadings, and anything the .30/30 wi 
lo it will also do. With the high-velocity lf 
grain soft-point bullet the ballistics are as f 
lows Muzzle velocity, 1,950 1uzzle energy 
1.395: velocity at 100 yd., 1,650, energy, 1,0 
Sight the rifle in to strike the point of aim 
50 and you're all set, because you wor f 
get any longer shots than that, if what I hea | 
about Michigan hunting is correct 
Well-placed shots will kill with the .32/4 
but poorly placed ones will only wound. I ar 
» admirer of the .30'30 class of es in the 
1ands of the ordinary hunter, as they wour 
t uch game through bad shooting.—J. O’C 


Pheasants With a .410 f 





Question: I have just bou 2 .41 
for use on pheasants and I’m w lerin a 
shot size to use. Would you prefer 7 or 744’st 
6's because of the denser patterns r would y 


shot and its larger pellets?- 


stick to No. 6 
B. H., Nebr 





Answer: Frankly, I think you are making 
mistake in trying to get pheasants with a .41 
More often than not they’re shot in open cou 
try, and the temptation would be for you 
strain that little gun pretty badly, and, as 

nsequence, wound a lot of birds. Pheasant 








are tough and have lots of vitality, are hard t 
kill, and when they're wing-tipped they'll 1 
like the devil. I wouldn’t shoot them with ar 


thing smaller than a 20 gauge, with 1 oz 
shot 

If I had to use a .410, I'd take N 7 or 7 
shot in preference to No. 6, because of t 
lenser pattern and the greater chance of hitt1 
the pheasant in the head or neck it even the 
I wouldn't shoot at more than 30 yd., even wit 
1 full choke and maximum ads. —J. O'C 


Refinishing Stock 





Question: My old rifle has a battered st 

that I'd like to refinish. How is it done? H 

do I get the old finish off?—W. E. B., Tex. b 
Answer: Giving a gunstock a linseed-oil fi 

ish is simple. First get a bottle of commerci 

varnish remover, and rub the ntents on t! 

stock until the old finish gums. Scrape that « 

with a putty knife. You'll have to make two 

three applications of the remover »bably 


the varnish may harden up while you're wor 
OUTDOOR LIF! 
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ing. When it is pretty well off, sandpaper the 
stock with medium-fine sandpaper, and finish 
wich a very fine paper. Next wet the stock 
slightly to raise the ‘“‘whiskers’’—tiny slivers 
that have been pressed into the wood by the 
sandpaper. Rub lightly with new fine paper, 
taking the whiskers off, repeating the wetting- 
and-rubbing process as long as they show. 

Then your stock should be ready for oil. Put 
on a coat of linseed (the boiled kind dries more 
quickly) and let it soak in. Repeat until it 
gums, then rub the gum off after softening it 
with fresh oil. After that, rub oil in by hand 
every time you happen to think of it, being sure 
to remove all excess when you quit, so it won't 
gum. That's all there is to it, and it finishes up 
a gun better than any other way.—/J. O’C. 


Old but Safe! 


Question: I have a fine old double-gun 
narked: Stephen Grant, 67 St. James St., Lon- 
ion, England; Fluid Pressed Steel. It has a 
reakdown lever on the right side. Is this gun 
safe with modern smokeless loads?—J. B. M 
New York. 


Answer: You have a very fine English gun 
there, and the barrels will, I believe, be per- 
fectly safe with modern loads for which they're 
chambered. At least you'd be safe in using the 
shells of the Xpert variety, with 1% oz. of shot 
Fluid steel is not Damascus, you know, and it 
came out about the time smokeless powder was 
introduced, so it will be all right.—J. O’C. 


Mauser Puzzle 


Question: I have a Mauser rifle marked Ber- 
lin. It was said, by the man who sold it to me, 
to be 7.65 mm. caliber, but when I took it to a 
gunsmith he said it was a 7.9 mm. The rifle 
hoots all right up to 200 yd. with 7.65 car- 
tridges, but the bullets fit so loose they will 
rop right into the muzzle, whereas the 7.9 
bullet fits nice and snug. What caliber do you 
nk this is? What would happen if I shot 7.9 
mm. cartridges in it?—A. J. A., Calif. 


thi 





Answer: All I can give you is a guess—that 
your Mauser rifle is a 7.9 (or 8 mm.) world-war 
rifle that was made into a sporter in Germany 
and imported into this country for about $3—to 
sell for $15 or $20. What do you mean by “it 
shoots all right’’ with 7.65 cartridges? 

However, if it 7s a 7.65 and you shoot 8 mm 
in it you'll get high pressures, since the 7.65 is 
about a .30 caliber while the 8 mm. is almost 
a .32. If I were you I wouldn't turn a wheel 
until I found out its caliber for sure. You could 
have casts made of the bore and chamber, and 
have them miked. 

All told, I wouldn’t fool with that gun. In- 
stead I'd have it rebarrelcd for either the .30 /06 
r the .270, and have a real rifle. The 8 mm., as 
made in this country, isn’t much of a cartridge, 
and neither is the 7.65.—J. O’C. 


Limits of Hornet Range 


Question: My new rifle will be used for ver- 
min shooting only, most of it at prairie dogs, but 
I expect to get an occasional shot at a coyote. 
Will the Hornet be suitable, or would you rec- 
mmend a .220 Swift or a .257?—H. W., Mont. 


Answer: I think that the .22 Hornet is just 


about the best buy in the market in a standard 
factory vermin rifle, and I also think it’s a rifle 
which should be in the battery of everyone who 


likes to shoot. 

There isn’t a better prairie-dog rifle made. 
Those animals are so small that it’s extremely 
lificult for a good shot to hit them at ranges 
beyond 150 yd., even under the best of condi- 

ns. Actually, for vermin shooting the Hornet 
is just about a 150-yd. rifle. Beyond that dis- 

nee the wind drift is rather bad, and on any- 
ling larger than jackrabbits the bullets lack 
killing power. However, a Hornet sighted at 
150 yd. with even a 3X ’scope is very deadly 
within its limits. 

From the dope I get, the Hornet will kill any 
coyote it hits up to 150 yd.; beyond that it isn't 
1 to hit them but it is pretty tough to kill 
them, because the Hornet velocity falls off so 
that, at 150 yd., it isn’t much deadlier than a .22 
rimhre. If you want to do long-range shooting 
at coyotes, you ought to get yourself a .257 
Roberts or a .220 Swift. 

All things considered, however, I still think 

Hornet your best bet. Cartridges for the 
vift and the .257 cost three times as much as 

Hornet hulls, and if armed with either of 
se calibers you'd be spending a lot of money 

an off-chance shot at a coyote beyond 
Hornet range.—J. O’C. 
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STEVENS 


‘OVER and UNDER .410 SHOTGUN 


Anyone—man, woman, boy or girl—can easily handle this 
light, trim, over-and-under. It’s ideal for introducing the 
novice to the fascinating sport of wing shooting. In the 
hands of the experienced sportsman, it’s just the gun for 
inexpensive year-round practice, as well as vermin con- 
trol and hunting small game in season. 

: F 

TENITE 
Hard and extremely durable. Will not warp, swell, crack 
or split. Stays like new indefinitely. Beautifully paneled 


and checkered. 


and Current Retail Prices on all rifles and shotguns made by Stevens 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 4 


Division of Savage Arms Corporation 


Dept. C-48, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











/ —with MARBLES CLEANING IMPLEMENTS 
| Your favorite guns deserve the care which only good cleaning 
> \ implements can give. You need a rod that will not bend, break, 
x f f nor come apart in the barrel ...a cleaner that will reach harm- 


lessly into every angle of the rifling . . . oil that will dissolve 
the residue, and leave behind a protective film. Whether you 
use rifle, shotgun or pistol, “Good Gun Care” 

=) 


Marble’sJoint: <= is made easy with Marble’s equipment. 
ec ifle od \ ~y 


bend,norcoms \ ge \ Send for FREE Catalog 


t in the . ° . : 
wena = | Shows complete line of Cleaning Implements, 


Sights, Safety Axes, Knives, Compasses, Fish 
Gaffs and the Marble-Goss Receiver Sights, 
which are scoring so high at State, National 
and International Meets. 

Send the coupon below or write 

for your Free copy of Marble’s 


Wh dering, : 
ye a Catalog ... today. 


give caliber and 
length of barrel. 
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Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod. Brass 
or steel. Has roller-bearing swivel. 
Rigid as one-piece rod, $1.26. 
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Marble’s One-Piece Rifle Rod. Marble’s Shotgun Cleaning Rod. 
Solid brass or steel. Swivel end. Three sections, solid light metal. 
Price, $1.00. eis all standard cleaners. Price, 
| 


er ee $1.90. Soha Marble’s Revolver Rod. Parts fit 


’ . Flexible in nickel plated brass handle. 
Or. ae a rice, Marble’s Shotgun Cleaner. To Koller bearing swivel. $1. 
he ra . P ; fit all standard rods. One thrust 


BOc. Field Cleaner, 75c. 
leans ¢ e be a]. rice ¥ 
ae ae. Fane, Foe Marble’s One-Piece Rods. Sturdy 


qGSs= Cc -- “ brass rod, large wood handle. 

Steel roller bearing swiyel. Com- 

Marble’s Anti-Rust Rope. on plete with jagged tip and adaptor. 
Cc. 


FE ifl hot, 7" > - 

G0c, For revolvers. B0c. Marble’s Shotgun Pull-thru. Price, & 

} nant py oy Hitch to any solid object, drop | i eaaeLe ARMS 2aNPO. 00. 
{ p nd one ts my weight through barrel and hold. ° . 
ty etetatnat Post Move gun. Price, $1.00. 1 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., 
Gentlemen: Send mé Free Book of 
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RESULTS COUNT 


It’s the Cutts Comp that delivers every time for 
you. Beautiful, uniform patterns—a real reduc- 
tion in recoil to help better aim. Order your 
gun equipped now. ree illustrated folder. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS, 85-C West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


To shoot Skeet better, to kill game 
better, nothing compares with a Comp 








Do you enjoy hunting or target-shooting with 
rifles, revolvers or shotguns? 
If so, send $3.00 for full year’s sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, authoritative monthly magazine, 
exclusively about sporting and military 
guns. First-hand information on the 
newest guns, latest loads, most modern 
hunting and military small-arms equip- 
ment, at home and abroad. 
Sample copy for 6c in stamps. 


National Rifle Association 
1603 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D.C. 
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DOWN: 


wee oe BAGS ge 


Why pay high prices? Buy direct and save! Highest quality 
DOWN filled bag. Warm, water repellent, windproof. 100” 
Talon fastener with windflap. Roomy. Built for big men. Air 
mattress pocket. Side walls. 52” shelter half. Makes compact 
roll. $42.50 value. Our price only $24.80. Same bag Western 
WOOL Filled. $17.50 value. Our price only $11.98. Other 
bags as low as $6.29. Shipped C.O.D. Write for big FREE 
CATALOG LL BAGS MONEY-BACK GUARANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 1410S.W.HARRISONST., PORTLAND, ORE. 








LEARN TO ) SHOOT WITH BENJAMIN 


BE PREPAREDI 
MADE IN 
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ACCURATE SHOOTING 

WITH CHAMBERED AIR .22 

se new motes BENJAMIN AIR 

> Rieves. Wirt LEVER HAND PUMP any- 
where, Sar pranthas Melee: oF bunt pltansae, axsond 

the house or camping, fishing, hunting, etc., at lowest cost m7 

Shooting force is aajustable with amazing maximum ; 

power and accuracy—no recoil or forward lunge to dis 

tur your aim. Bolt action-Hammer Fire-Hair veraaee- 

Safety Lock-Hand Pump. Single Shot BEB with 1 th. sho 

$9.00. Single Shot Cal 177 or a rifled—with 500 pellets 

$10.50 Also a comple line of Improved ae roe 

Servos COMPRESSED AIR TARGET PISTOLS from 

dealer or fa Write for details and FREE ee ab 

Benj amin Air Ritie Co. + 822 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo. U.S.A 


in NEW 
Used Glasses W and, 


All Makes, Powers, fie & 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
& 40 powers pocket telescope 
$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
alogue on request. 
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‘LEARN AT 
nome 70 MOUNT BIRDS 


Animals, Heads, Fishes, Pets; to TAN. 
Be a Taxidermist. Profit and FUN. 
Hunters gave your v aluable TROPHIES. y 


Mount du squirrels, everything. Learn to 
AN for aie and ture, Wonde 
Save «a HOME MUSEUM. BIG 

ounting for others. INVESTIGATE NOW. 


FREE BOOK geme pictures 

NOW absolutely FREE. Write TODAY. 
Send Postal TODAY for FREE BOOK. State AGE. 
W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept.3142 Omaha, Neb 
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| whiskers, scarf slide, and all, 





Deer Guaranteed 


(Continued from page 29) 


sitting there a few minutes when Sew- 
ard suddenly exclaimed: “There’s a 
deer!” Sure enough, 300 yards up the 
park, a small buck had emerged from 
the aspens. Presently it was followed 
by a larger one, and as we gazed a third 
buck joined the other two. For several 
minutes we watched them through our 
glasses as they slowly and suspiciously 
walked out onto the grass. Once they 
turned to go back, but shortly they 
again began to cross the park. 

They were well out of certain, sports- 
manlike range, but while they were in 
sight we dared not try to move closer. 
Then suddenly they disappeared behind 
a grassy swell, and the boys dropped 
their packs and ran around below me 
and across the tip of the park into the 
timber opposite, while I prepared to fol- 
low with the duffel. Running as fast as 
timber and steep grade would permit, to 
where the park bulged to the west, they 
hid behind some down timber. In all my 
experience, this was the most deceiving 
spot for judging distance that I have 
ever seen. And it wasn’t only I who was 
affected; those two fellows, who are 
generally pretty good at estimating 
range, opened up as soon as the bucks 
came in sight again—and missed. 

HE bucks now turned and headed 

back for their home port at a hop, 
skip, and jump pace. At last, Seward, 
who was in the best position of the two, 
settled down and dropped the little buck 
at what proved to be a good round 140 
yards. 

At this juncture I grabbed up the 
packs, and puffed up the landscape to 
where the youngest hunter stood over 
his first buck, a nice two-pointer. Allyn 
had vanished into the timber after the 
other two, insisting that he had hit one 
of them; but from what evidence we 
could find later it must have been only a 
scratch hit. Upon examination, we 
found that Seward had hit his buck 
twice, once in the lungs and once in the 
loin. 

That eveniny nothing was said about 
shaving, ‘ven though we all began to 
’ 9k like something the cat had dragged 
in; apparently the boys began to feel 
that there really might be more to this 
strong medicine business than some 
folks think. But the next morning was 
the seventh, and the opening of the doe 
season, and after an early breakfast the 
boys set out, leaving me to clean things 
up and meet them later. Now it hap- 
pened that after everything was slicked 
up, a pan of water still sat simmering on 
the fire, all of which reminded me that 
four-day-old whiskers are not any too 
comfortable. “A good time to shave,” I 
decided. 

Thoughtlessly I dug down into my 
war bag for the necessary implements, 
and was about to apply the lather, when 
I had a hunch. The brush halted in the 
air, the lather slowly drying. “Watch 
your step,” a little voice seemed to 
whisper to me. “You forget the boys 
still have game coming to them.” The 
hunch was so strung that I instinctively 
glanced around at that little devil-faced 
deer-bone medicine, hanging with my 
neckerchief on a tent rope. This super- 
stition stuff was getting me. I felt like 
a fool —but I put the razor away! I was 
not going to run any chance, however 
slight, of spoiling the boys’ luck. 

When I arrived at our rendezvous— 
my hunt- 


ers had jumped a bunch of deer in the 
big spruces but had not been able to get 
a shot. After a little pow-wow, we de- 
cided to split up, Allyn to hike around to 
the other side of the timber and cache 
himself, while the other two thirds of us 
were to drive toward him. After allow- 
ing sufficient time for the rifleman to 
get into position, Seward and I started 


rummaging slowly along through the 
spruces and aspens. Pretty soon tw 


shots shattered the sylvan silence wu} 
ahead. 
“Sounds like the old .45/70,” I told 


myself, and walked a little faster. The: 
after a short interval two more shot 
roared out, right down the hill ahead of 
me. In another hundred yards or so 

entered the sunlight of the timber’ 
edge, and the first thing that caught m 
eye was Allyn running up the hil 
straight at me. 

“T got two” he exclaimed. 

Soon Seward arrived, and we got th: 
whole story. A bunch of six or eight 
deer had emerged from the timber, and 
one big doe had started off at a trot 
across the park. Wasting no time, Ally 
had planted a big bullet in her chest at 
eighty yards, and when she rolled ove! 
as if to get up he’d hit her again, a littl 
farther back. Now, turning his atte: 
tion to the others, he’d found that they 

had all vanished ‘exce pt one that stood 
in the edge of the aspens gazing bac}! 
into the park. Through his binocular 


Allyn had made sure of horns; the) 
taking aim, had fired up the hill and 
missed. Almost instantly he’d sent in 

second shot, and the little buck had 
wilted. Distance—a good, round 12 
yards. Entering low between the thighs 


the 300-grain bullet had driven right o1 
through and out at the top of the buck 
shoulders. Such is the power of the 
.45/70 high velocity. 

We cleaned the game, and dragged th« 
two carcasses into the shade of a bis 
spruce. Then, as Seward and I wer: 
standing out in the open, he suddenl 
nudged me and wheezed: “Dad, there 
a deer! It’s a doe. Can I shoot fron 
here?” 


“Sit down and take her,” I said t 
him, not having located the game yet 
myself. “But be sure and make a good 


clean shot of it.” 


EFORE the words were out of my) 

mouth he was sitting, and the Savag 
.250/3000 was lined for business; th 
next instant the 100-grain open-point 
bullet was on its way. As the doe cil 
cled about to her left and disappeared 
he fired a second shot, and that finish 
the job. 

While I paced the distance—a good 
long 120 yards—the boys raced ahead 
and found the quarry down and ou 
within fifty feet cf where they had fir 
seen her. It was a fine fat doe. The firs 
bullet had struck a trifle high in t} 
chest; the second bullet apparent! 
bagged only an aspen. Now another ji 
of cleaning, and for us the hunt w 
over. And was I silently thankful th 
I still had my whiskers! 

That hunt will go down in red letter! 
in our family field record. For once w 
played in luck, and plenty of it. Bu 
why shouldn’t we have had luck? W 
really made heap big medicine, and 
even though I came near messin: 
things up that last morning, neverth: 
less our medicine prevailed and the d 
was saved. And what a day it was! 
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You Can't be a Crow Hog 


(Continued from page 33) 


and held him there. Meanwhile I hiked 
back to the car and brought in the 
denatured alcohol and the oil tin. A 
pint of the liquid was poured in the top- 
less tin, and a lighted match tossed in, 
to give us a quick and steady source of 
heat. Tony stretched chilled fingers 
toward the flickering flame, and when 
the crows came in ten minutes later we 
shot with the precision that comes of 
comfortable muscles. 

Six more crows came in with mourn- 
ful caws at sight of the dangling decoy. 
Ole and I each accounted for one, and 
when Tony’s calling magic lured the 
remaining four back within range we 
dropped two more. Hardly had we 
tossed them up into nearby trees before 
the vanguard of the flight was upon us. 
We were so placed that when we 
crouched low the birds could not see us 
until almost directly overhead, and then 
the stiff wind kept them from examin- 
ing us from a safe altitude. Ole and I 
shot alternately, so one of us was al- 
ways ready to cut down any spying 
crow before he might have time to 
identify us surely and give the alarm. 


ONY was calling continually now, 

only snapping his gun to his shoulder 
occasionally to wipe out a crow that 
would otherwise have escaped. Several 
times our guns spoke almost together, 
and brought down their quota of nest 
robbers. As one crow fell, another took 
his place in the sky. The litter of 
empty shells almost carpeted the blind. 
Ole’s gun jammed and he cursed softly, 
but Tony filled in and the carnage went 
on. 

Suddenly I found my fingers scrab- 
bling desperately in the bottom of an 
empty shell box. I set out another, and 
spilled shells with fingers that were 
awkward through eager haste. While I 
ran loads into the magazine a crow 
swept in less than twenty feet away, 
but Tony’s quick snapshot nearly tore 
it in two. The litter of black birds about 
us grew steadily and emboldened the 
remainder of the flock. 

During a momentary lull Tony 
stretched stiffened fingers over the dy- 
ing blaze. I blew out the flame, added 
more alcohol, and tossed in a lighted 
match. Ole dug deep in his hunting bag 
and came up with a vacuum bottle of 
hot tea. The first sip proved it too hot 
to swallow, but a couple of lumps of 
snow fixed that. A crow swept in with- 

it a sound, glimpsed Tony rising under 
him, and towered—but too late. A leaden 
hail caught him, as he rode the updraft 
ind then tumbled in grotesque and 
broken shape. 

Tony started calling again as another 
small flock beat into the rising wind. 
Their feathers, ironed flat by the stream- 
ing wind, blew loose as they were hit, 
ind their slim, lissom forms fell in wild 
disorder. The canniest bird alive was 
being lured to its death by the combina- 
tion of needing shelter against the mak- 
ing weather and the distress call of a 
crow—a command to all of crowdom. 
Two boxes of shells had burned their 
way through my gun and I set out a 
third. Ole cut down another crow, and 
looking full along his gun barrel as he 
fired I saw the muzzle flame like a Ro- 
man candle against the growing dusk. 
The powder smell rising from the litter 
of shells underfoot was rank in the 
blind. 

Twenty more shots, and it was all 
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over. The early winter dusk had closed 
in about us, and clouds banked low 
about the horizon shut out any last light 
from the fast-fading sun. Tony pocketed 
his call and squatted above the make- 
shift alcohol stove, rubbing the stiffness 
out of his fingers while Ole uncorked his 
bottle of tea again, and we steeled our- 
selves for a hasty trip to the shelter of 
our car. 

Then shell boxes were stowed away in 
capacious pockets, guns carefully un- 
loaded; and, in single file, we dog- 
trotted the quarter mile. I switched on 
the motor e1d we sat there gratefully 
soaking up the heater warmth before I 
carefully turned around on that narrow 
grade and started back for town. “How 
many do you suppose we got?” I won- 
dered, carefully keeping the tires in the 
scant trail that had nearly blown shut 

Ole spoke up first. “Thirty-two I 
counted as clean kills, or hit so hard I 
was sure they’d pass out fast.” 

“Thirty-two and I counted twenty- 
one,” said Tony, and turned to me 
“How many did you get?” 

“Gosh, I don’t now. Must have had 
around twenty-five. That would make 
about eighty birds altogether.” 

“Don't call them ‘birds’,” growled 
Tony. “Upland game birds and water- 
fowl aren’t in the same _ class 
those black-feathered, black-hearted, 
egg thieves. They don’t deserve to be 
mentioned in the same breath with 
game birds.” 

But I’m not so sure about that. Where 
else would you go to find such superla- 
tive shooting and such royal sport? It 
takes a smart bird and a speedy one to 
give you sporty shooting. Game-bird 
limits confine you to only a few shots, 
even if the conditions are right for a 
good bag. But no local or state restric- 
tions bind the crow hunter. He can 
shoot before dawn and after dusk; he 
can shoot crows all through the twelve 
pages of the calendar and no game 
warden or farmer will say him nay. 


Hemisphere Wildlife Pact 


A‘. ACT to protect nature and preserve 
the wildlife in the western hemi- 
sphere has now been signed by 17 Ameri- 
can republics, including the United 
States. The treaty, recently ratified by 
the Senate, is dedicated to the establish- 
ment and extension of national parks, 
nature areas, and reservations designed 
to preserve natural wonders, fine scen- 
ery, or places of exceptional historic or 
scientific interest. 

Many species of migratory birds which 
ply back and forth between the two con- 
tinents will benefit by the treaty. These 
include such far-flyers as the Hudsonian 
curlew, upland plover, and other shore 
birds; the bobolink, nighthawk, barn 
and other swallows; most of the war- 
blers and vireos; some thrushes, orioles, 
and many species of sparrows. 

Mammals have not been neglected. 
Several rare or vanishing species to be 
helped are the huemal, an Andean deer; 
the brocket, the pudu, and other South 
American deer that have declined great- 
ly in numbers during the last century; 
the ocelot, the chinchilla, and the tapir. 

Nations that have signed the treaty 
include Bolivia, Cuba, El Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, Peru, the Dominican Republic, 
the United States, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Costa Rica, Mexico, Uruguay, Brazil, 
Guatemala, Colombia, Guiana, and Chile. 
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Use 
LYMAN SIGHTS 


to get direct hits 


Shots that find the mark depend on 
accurate aim. Your -best aid to accu- 
rate aim is good Sighting equipment 
both front and rear. We will help 
you during this period to the best of 
our ability, although conditions limit 
the supply. Write us the 
make, model and caliber 
of your gun. 


No. 3 Ivory or 
gold bead hunt- 
ing front sight. 


No. 2A Tang peep sight, targets 
and hunting. Dise removes. 1A 
without disc, two apertures. Win. 
lever action rifles. 





LYMAN SIGHT CATALOG 
60 page 10c stamps or 64 pages. 
Folder free 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS 
85-M West St. 
Middlefield, Conn, 


GET MORE FROM 
YOUR GUN WITH 


Hoppe’s No. 9 


Keep your gun as clean as a 
whistle and in the pink of shoot- 
ing condition with Hoppe’s No. 9. 
It gets fouling and rust out with 
complete thoroughness. Try it. 
At 1 dealers or send 10c for 
sample. Send post card for “Gun 
Cleaning Guide” that tells some 
of the secrets of better shooting. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th Street, Phila., Pa. 


TRADE-IN-SALE 
We Can Allow You MORE On A 
NEW GUN. ANY MAKE, 
Send 8c stamp for FREE Catalog. 
Arnold Wolff Sporting Goods Co. 


1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 
































EQUIP YOUR GUN 






IN RICH COLORS woe 


it, Smith & Wes 54 
son Hi tandare Ortgies, 
1N r To 





UNBRE AK ABLE Rich 
sm art Colors neatly 
rl. Walnut, Onyx. etc ~ 
Low PRIC ES Free Catalog. ~ 
Dea 8S wanted) 5 
SPORTS INC. (mfrs) 2850 N. Clark St., C-2, Chicago. 





NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 
Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure steel. 


No heating is necessary. sw 





NEW METHOD 


Guy pLveR 


AES OLO Cums ume mint J 


5 


Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-110, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 


STOEGER NEW? 1982 
CATALOG & HANDBOOK 
“, 512 Pages—16,000 Items—6,000 Pictures. 
Shotguns & Rifles, Pistols, Ammunition, 
Accessories, All Year Round Sports 
Equipment: SKIS, SNOWSHOES, 
TOBOGGANS, PARKAS, WINTER) 
CLOTHING, MOVIE CAMERAS. 
*Senda DOLLAR BILL, check or stamps, 
for this big improved volume NOW, 


he 
SHOOTERS 
PIRLE ° | STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
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Why Do it the 


N OLD woodsman told me that he 
believed lazy mcn were responsi- 
ble for much of the world’s prog- 
ress. “Take camping,” he argued. 

“There's lots of work to it, and you can 
make that work easy or hard, just as you 


like. The short-sighted hustler digs in 
and does everything the hard way by 
sheer strength and persistence. But the 


lazy man will smoke his pipe under a tree 
while he figures out some gimmick that 
cuts his work in half. He saves time and 
himself—and why not? We go camping 
to have fun, not to work like a horse.” 
That struck me as very sensi- 
ble. There's always enough hard 
work connected with camping 
even when we use our heads as 
much as our muscles. Any short 
cut that saves time and strength 
is worth while, whether invent- 
ed by a lazy man or a worker, 
because short cuts give every- 


one more time for sport. Then 
campers don't come back ex- 
hausted, needing a rest more 


than they did before starting on 
the trip. Here are a few short 
cuts that will help you turn off 
camp routine and duties more 
quickly and easily. 

First avoid cumbersome and 
complicated equipment. Take 
simple, tested, and practical ar- 
ticles without frills and furbe- 
lows. Remember some of the 
patent “labor savers” are actu- 
ally work breeders. A good ex- 
ample is your tent. Tents with 
fancy parts, many ropes, stakes, 
poles, and curtains may seem at- 
tractive in the catalogue, but 
they add greatly to your load 
and your work. Why bother 
with them when they really are 
no better or more comfortable 
to live in than the simple types? 

The wedge or “A-shaped” tent 
is a real labor saver. It’s com- 
fortable, light to carry, roomy to 
live in, and very easy to erect. It 
should have a rope ridge to tie between 
two trees when you haven't the time or 
inclination to cut poles. Two campers 
find a 7x7-ft. wedge tent very roomy, and 
when made of lightweight fabric it 
weighs less than 10 lb. Think of the work 
this can save a canoeist whose route in- 
cludes many portages. Three or four 
campers will prefer the 8 x 10-ft. wedge 
tent weighing around 15 lb. 

The next time you're sitting under a 
tree with the pipe going nicely, cast your 
eye around and note what the rest of the 
gang are doing. There's Hank working 
up 12-ft. poles into short sticks for the 
cooking fire. His face is red and he’s 
puffing like a donkey engine. Why the 
guy'll have a stroke working like that. 
You'll have to show him how to save him- 
self. Get up, take the ax out of his hand, 
and demonstrate how he can put an end 
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of the long pole into the fire and push it 
in from time to time as it burns. You'd be 
surprised how few campers know about, 
or remember, this lazy man’s trick when 
they have to cut wood. 

You can save a lot of strength when 
there’s much fuel to chop if you carry a 
full-size ax instead of a short belt or 
pocket model. You can chop twice as 
much wood in fifteen minutes with a 28- 
in. model as you can with one whose 
handle measures but 14 in. Conversely, 
a long-bladed knife adds to your labor. 
It is cumbersome and awkward for 





All the comforts of home, easily put together right on the spot 


whittling, and more dangerous than a 
knife whose cutting edge is no longer 
than 4 in. 

Having straightened Hank out with his 
chopping you start back toward that 
shady spot, tamping fresh tobacco into 
your pipe as you walk. But what’s this? 
It looks like the combination of a small 
cyclone and Old Faithful, but you discov- 
er it is just Bill wrestling with a pan 
heaped full of dirty dishes. Lord, how 
those soiled utensils do pile up in camp 
when four hungry guys have to eat three 
times daily. Poor Bill, his water is get- 
ting cold, he hasn’t room enough in his 
pan to hold the stuff he’s trying to soak, 
and his dish towel looks like a mourning 
veil already. So you just have to tell him 
how campers living beside a watercourse 
like this one can clean dishes in no time 
at all—and with scarcely any work. 


Hard Way ? 


Here’s the plan. Just as soon as the 
food is dished up, put a big pot of water 
over the fire. Let it come to a boil while 
everybody eats. When finished, each 
camper scrapes his plate into the fire 
Then each utensil is scrubbed clean with 
bunches of grass or leaves, wiry brush, o1 
cedar twigs dipped in wet sand. Gosh, 
how those pads cut away the grease and 
sticky food! Next, dip each dish into the 
lake or stream to wash off the sand, 
scald it in the boiling water, and lay out 
on a clean towel or piece of canvas to dry. 
Everything is clean, sanitary, and neat, 
and the job took only a few min- 
utes. This stunt is a typical lazy 
man’s idea, but I often think it’s 
too bad more of us don’t get lazy 
in the same constructive sort of 
way. 

When you camp away from a 
watercourse you can still save 
time and work in washing camp 
dishes. Leave that heavy dish 
pan at home. Forget the dish 
towel, too, if you like. After the 
first day, it’s so black you'll 
catch some guy wiping his shoes 
off with it anyway. But take 
soap that suds freely in hard 
water. Also bring a copper-mesh 
scraper and two 314-ft. squares 
of rubber sheeting or water- 
proofed tent cloth. At camp, dig 
out two shallow holes in the 
ground near your fire, and line 
each with a piece of the sheet- 
ing. Pour hot suds into one, hot 
clear water into the other. These 
make swell dish pans, they’re 
very roomy, and still no trouble 
or weight to carry on the trail. 
Get after the dishes with suds 
and that copper cleaner, rinse 
in the clear, hot water, and lay 
out in the sun to dry. 

If you’re the cook, train each 
camper to scrape his plate clean 
just as soon as he finishes eat- 
ing. When you dish food up 
from a pot or skillet pour wa- 
ter into the utensil; then food stuck to the 
bottom will immediately start soaking 
loose. Put water and some wood ashes in 
avery greasy pan and let it boil while you 
eat. Empty with a quick flip and it is 
practically clean. Don’t try to wipe camp 
dishes. Lay them out on the ground or 
on your camp table to dry. This takes 
only a few minutes if they have been 
rinsed in hot water. 

You start back toward that shade tree 
to sit down again when a howl of aggra- 
vation from the tent stops you. That 
must be Charlie; he was elected bed mak- 
er for the day. So you stick your head 
in to see what’s wrong. Charlie is clutch- 
ing the broken pieces of a comb. “I 
stepped on it before I saw it lying on the 
floor,” he yelps. “What an almighty mess 
this tent is!” 

You agree. Toilet articles and clothing 
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are scattered on the floor, on the beds, on 
top of the duffel bags and packs. How 
would a lazy man avoid that? He’d have 
a strip of light khaki drill 14 in. wide and 
the length of the tent’s ridge, with a 
number of different-size pockets sewed 
on each side. There'd be a narrow pocket 
for the flashlight, wide ones for under- 
wear and pajamas. To make one, space 
the pockets exactly alike on each side, 
baste them all in place, then sew through 
both with one seam. Fasten pieces of 
stout tape every 12 in. along the top of the 
khaki strip to tie over the tent ridge. 

This double row of pockets is hung in- 
side the tent right up against the roof. 
It doesn’t interfere with headroom and 
what a lot of stuff it holds. The fellows 
sleeping on the right-hand side of the 
tent put their brush and comb, razor and 
shaving soap, flashlight, socks, gloves, 
etc., in the right row of pockets, those oc- 
cupying the left half of the tent use that 
side for storage. Every small article you 
carry along to camp can be stored in a 
neat, compact manner so it isn’t stepped 
on, broken, soiled, or lost. 


OU needn’t empty the pockets when 

you travel to another site unless 
you wish to. Just leave the stuff in, roll 
the strip loosely, and pack in a water- 
proof canvas sack. When you make camp 
igain, hang up the filled pockets and 
presto! Your tent is furnished ready for 
you to move in and live. 

Having “thought” your companions out 
of considerable work in the instances just 
described, you light your pipe and turn 
your mind upon the troubles of the over- 
worked camp cook. That guy needs a 
break and you’re anxious to fix him up 
because he happens to be you. At that, 
inything you can do to lighten the camp 
cook’s burdens will benefit the entire 
party. They'll get better meals with less 
delay and confusion. 

After a bit of contemplation you de- 
cide a regular place to mix and serve 
foods and store cooking utensils will help 

lot. So you get the sharp ax (a dull 
tool wastes time and strength), some 

mixed 8 and 10-penny nails, and build a 

woodcraft camp table with an elevated 

rack behind, all easily constructed from 

lim poles and stakes. You don’t even 

have to take the bark from them. As- 

emble it as shown in the drawing, and 
you'll have working space, storage room 
for utensils, and a rack to keep the plates 

edge. Everything is at a convenient 

vel. The cook needn’t stoop to get a 

od sack or pan, and the back-bending 

saves in a two-week trip may add 
months to his normal span of life. 

In temporary camps where it might be 

practicable to build so elaborate a ta- 

and cabinet, you can rig up utensil 
ders in a hurry. Trim off the limbs of 
ynvenient sapling or drive a row of six 
eight stakes alongside the fire. These 
vices hold pots and pans upside down 
and dust won't collect in them and 
are instantly available when you 
nt them at meal time. 

The camp cook will save considerable 
rk and some waste if he uses ready- 
xed flour to bake camp biscuits and 

cakes. These mixtures contain all 
cessary ingredients capably blended 
gether. All you do is add the liquid 
k or water. 

If you prepare foods that require long 

oking periods, you'll save work by us- 
nga Dutch oven. Then you needn’t watch 
he fire or the food so constantly. If the 

Dutch oven is too heavy to pack to camp, 

lig a bake hole in the ground the first 

day you spend in a permanent camp. 

Make it a foot and a half larger than your 

biggest pot, line sides and bottom with 

tones, preheat the hole by burning a fire 
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in it for several hours, then rake out the 
coals. Set in the covered pot of food, lay 
a piece of canvas over the lid, and cover 


that with sods and earth. Cereals and 
dried fruits can be cooked during the 
night and be piping hot and ready to 
serve next morning. Meat will cook in 


the bake hole without burning, and you 
needn't maintain a fire or watch the 
kettle against cooking dry. You can bake 
beans here the necessary 20 hours with 


out any attention once they’re started 
Ground-baked foods should be started 
with more water in the pot, since you'll 
have no chance to add more later on 
when it’s covered. 

A double-boiler saves tiresome stirring 
and scorched food. You can make one 
easily. Put a few stones or a coil of wiry 
brush on the bottom of a large pot and 
set a smaller one of food on top. Then 
add water to the big pot. 

Now, a man who has figured out 


many short cuts as you have, is entitled 
to an easy chair beneath that shade tree 
So procure a piece of heavy canvas, 24 x 


52 in., and sew a 21'-in. hem in eithe 
end. Then drive four forked stake as 
shown in the drawing, put a _ stick 


through each hem, and you have a chai 
just as comfortable as it was when dé 

years the original lazy 
who valued his leisure enough to 
trouble to make it more 
But you had better make more 
will 


signed ago by 
campel! 
go to some 
pleasant. 
than one of these chairs or the gang 
beat you to it—Maurice H. Decke 


Camp Kit 


ERE is a good, serviceable camp kit 





you can make out of odds and ends 
you'll find around almost any kitchen 
The cup, for instance, is merely a bak 
ing-powder can (of suitable size cut 
down and fitted with a handle. The lat 
ter, of folded tin, swings into the cup 
when it’s not in use. Any vacuum-type 
coffee can can be easily transformed 
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into a camp cooking pot by the addition 
of a bail handle (which also fits inside 
the container when not in use) Its 
cover then does service as a plate. For 
a few pennies you can buy the dime 
store variety of fork and spoon, and cut 
them down to fit inside the coffees 
can boiler for carrying. Pothooks are 
handy in camp—just fashion a few from 
a discarded wire clothes hanger.—Arthwu 


Drum mond, JT. 
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More Weeks of 
CAMP LIFE 


with this 





that Circulates Heat! 


Build your camp around a Heatilator Fire- 
place and enjoy camp life weeks longer—even 
in cold weather. The Heatilator Fireplace 
CIRCULATES HEAT to far corners of the 
room and even to adjoining 
rooms. It eliminates the usual 
causes of smoking. Puts no 
limit on mantel design. Thou- 
sands in use. Adds but little to 
fireplace cost. Write for details. 


HEATILATOR, INC. 
872 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 


HEATIL ILATOR Fireplace 


8 MILE E RANGE — WIDE VISION 


BINOCULARS 
rete "eS: $4.75 


ground, powerful lens. Easily f sed for b 
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ips included with Bir irs! Guarante Tr for “LS 
days. If not satistied, return for refund of money 


Vogue Binocular Co. . 420 S. Ashtand, ‘Dept. 1301, Chicago. 
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Seattle, Wash. 


GO KEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The eect abercund eect the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot: easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
to catch. Ankle 1 holds boot in place, and also 
acts as ankle suppe 
ACCEPT NOI TATIONS! Get tt riginal Gokey 
Kotte Sauvage only by writing for neasure blank 
and Footwear Catalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 





























WOODWORKER’S 
Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is writ- 
ten especially for the man 
who likes to make things 
in his own home with 
power tools. Tells what 
power machinery you 
will need to turn out 
beautifully finished fur- 
How to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, 
How to bore 








niture. 
miter saw, jointer, and band saw. 
and mortise by machinery 
Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, 
how to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to 
make shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and con- 


cave cuts. How to make a tilt-top table, occa- 
sional table, reeding and fluting, faceplate and 
chuck turning, turning rings, veneering. How to 
make the surface perfect, how to apply stain, 
wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, shellac, varnish, 
lacquer 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power 
machinery. All about wood joints 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step 
instructions for intricate designs in cabinet mak- 
ing, 236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, 
only $1.00 C.O.D. Send order WITH NO 
MONEY for WOODWORKER'S TURNING 
AND JOINING MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 
plus few cents postage when book arrives. 
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One Buck, Mex 


(Continued from 


the hill, the horse and I ran into some 
very rough going—thick brush and big 
bowlders. My horse stumbled a couple 
of times, so I let him pick his own slow 
way. Suddenly I looked up toward the 
saddle. There, spotlighted in the bright 
rays of the rising sun, was a big buck. 
He hadn’t seen me. Instead he was 
looking back toward where Polacio evi- 
dently was. His antlers were low and he 
was carrying his tail between his legs. 
It would be an easy shot. 

I got off my horse so quickly it start- 
led the mount, and when I grabbed the 
butt of my gun, he shied, let out a snort. 
Instantly that buck whirled, saw me. 
His big white tail came up and with one 


| bound he was out of sight. 


I was in the saddle when Polacio came 
scrambling out of the brush. 

“Why didn’t you shoot?” he asked. 
“Ah, you son of a goat!” he said to my 
guilty-looking mount. “I'll sell you for 
dog meat!” Then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Well, there are others. This one 
is frightened now, but we will come 
back along this way tonight.” 

We rode clear to the pines of Sierra 
Azul that day, since we had got an 
early start. We saw around forty deer; 
one big buck steamed out of the brush 
more than a quarter of a mile away and 
ran up the side of a mountain. Polacio 
had shot at him in times past and had 
warned me that he “lived” thereabouts. 
Even with the ‘scope I couldn’t see 
horns, but he was big and dark and ran 
like a buck. Lesser bucks I didn’t want 
to shoot at, since I had several days with 
Polacio if need be. 


UT I did disgust Polacio hugely by tak- 

ing time out to bag a half-dozen 
“fool” quail from a covey that had scat- 
tered in the foot-high grass. On such 
haunts I have the guide carry a cheap 
single-barrel shotgun for such oppor- 
tunities as that, for the Mexican fool 
quail is the fattest, tenderest, most deli- 
cately flavored of all American quail, a 
bird that will make even the delicious 
bobwhite seem like an inferior morsel. 
I knew that Polacio was dying to try my 
rifle, so about 2:30, when a young buck 
walked out of some oaks, I handed it to 
him and told him to shoot. 

“Where do I hold?” he asked. 

“Right where you want the missile to 
land.” 

Polacio leaned back against a rock, 
threw over the safety, sighed voluptu- 
ously, and eased off the trigger. He hit 
that buck right in the neck, which was 
exactly where he had put the top of the 
picket of the ’scope. 

Shadows had begun to lengthen when 
we started down the mountain and the 
warmth of midday gave way to a grow- 
ing chill. I was really riding, now, not 
hunting; and Polacio seemed to realize 
this. The sky was blue, the air nippy, 
fresh, still spiced faintly with the fra- 
grance of the pines atop Sierra Azul. 
Now that he was headed home, my horse 
was full of ambition and a pleasure to 
ride. I had a mess of fool quail in the 
saddlebags and Polacio had a buck. I 
was planning to fry liver that night and 
devour quail and bacon in the morning. 

About 4 o’clock we were coming down 
the last flank of the big mountain. Be- 
low us we could see the canyon where 
the stream ran. It was marked by the 
yellow of frost-turned cottonwoods and 


| sycamores, and where it widened into a 


valley we could see a thin column of 
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smoke curling up from Polacio’s hidden 
house. 

Suddenly Polacio noticed a bee zip- 
ping by, then another. Instantly he be- 
came all hunter again; but this time a 
honey hunter. Telling me he would see 
me back at his place, he rammed his 
spurs into his jaded horse and took out 
on a straight line after those bees. He 
vanished over a ridge and the clatter of 
his horse’s hoofs on stones died down 

About twenty minutes later, when I 
was about a quarter of a mile from the 
red mountain where we had seen the big 
buck that morning, I became conscious 
that somewhere Polacio was yelling 
Then I heard a shot. For a moment | 
wondered what he was shooting with, 
then I remembered he still carried my 
shotgun. 

[I was still wondering what Polacio 
had shot at with a shotgun, and why he 
had yelled, when around a point came 
the scaredest white-tail buck I have ever 
seen. His head was up, likewise his tail, 
and he was stretching out like an ante- 
lope. Instead of taking to the brush as 
a big wise buck should do, he cut up the 
perfectly bare hillside opposite me. 
Plainly he was bent on putting some 
geography behind him without delay. 

My horse had pricked up his ears 
when he heard the shot, and when he 
saw the buck, and felt me fall off in my 
haste to get into action, he let out a 
terrific snort. The hillside was very 
steep and when my feet hit the ground, 
the horse was above me. But I man- 
aged to grab the butt of my rifle and 
pull it out of the scabbard as the horse 
started to run. 

As far as I could tell, that buck didn’t 
see me or hear me, in spite of the snort- 
ing, rock-rolling, brush-breaking cabal- 
lo. My first shot went just over his back, 
but the second nailed him right behind 
the shoulder. He was going so fast he 
slid like a runner trying to beat out a 
throw at home plate. I don’t believe he 
even kicked, and while dust from his 
slide was still rising I could see him ly- 
ing across the canyon perfectly still. I 
thought my horse would run a mile, but 
now that the shooting was over he 
stopped up on the hillside and calmly 
eyed me from behind a big mouthful of 
grass. 

The buck was a fine one, with a mas- 
sive and regular head, each antler sport- 
ing five points. Then as I was admiring 
him, Polacio came trotting up. He sur- 
veyed my buck with satisfaction. 

“Ah, that’s the one—a regular old bull 
no?” 

“Yes, very big.” 

“He’s the one that got 
morning. Here is where he lives.” 

“By the way, Polacio, what scared him 
so? I’ve never seen a buck go so fast,” I 
said when we were putting him on my 
horse. 

“Look,” said Polacio, pointing to the 
buck’s rump. “I made him hump with 
the shotgun. I burned the seat of his 
pants!” 

No wonder that buck was going places! 


away this 


Correction 


N THE compilation of pistol laws pub- 
lished in our December issue it was 
stated that, in New York, licenses to 
carry handguns must be renewed every 
January 1. This is true only in New York 
city. Elsewhere in the state once a pistol 
license is issued it is good until revoked 
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Long Rifles in the Moonshine 


(Continued from page 21) 


farm... I'll run you and your whole 
tinkin’ tribe out of this valley!” 

“Doug!” called Uncle Dave, his body 
wavering. 

“Yeah!” 

“Will you step forward and witness 
this deal, an’ see that one or the t’other 
f us delivers?” 

“T don’t like to do a thing like this,” 
begged Doug, stepping up. 

“I’m askin’ you, will you?” 

“Well—yes, I reckon. If that’s the way 
you must have hit.” I could see Doug 
realized the case was now hopeless. 

“Very well,” said Uncle Dave. “Hand 
me my grandpappy’s old rifle.” 

I sat on the log. Suddenly everything 
was deathly silent. I looked up. Uncle 
Dave had toed the mark. As I watched, 
that teetering body became still and 
straight, and the long barrel came to 
bear on the mark. Then his finger 
touched the hair trigger of the gun with 
the softness of silk. 

The shot echoed and reéchoed among 
the hills of Moonshine Hollow, and the 
call boy stepped out from behind the 
beech tree. He stood looking at the mark 
for a brief moment. Then he jumped 
into the air, screaming: 

“He plugged her center! He bored her 
plumb center! Come! Look!” 

The first thing I remember clearly was 
Sam Slater speaking in my ear: 

“I’m havin’ my boy fetch the hoss and 
buggy. You git Dave home!” 

When I located Uncle Dave he was 
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Leaky Air Mattresses 


Question: Two air mattresses, purchased 
about seven or eight years ago and used only 
ccasionally, now have become porous, and will 
retain air, when in use, for only three or four 

urs. Can you suggest any preparation that 
would seal the pores, or is there a surface paint 
that would make the mattresses serviceable 
again?—R. L. H., Oreg. 


Answer: I have repaired porous air mat- 
tresses by painting them over with pure rubber 
cement thinned out with enough gasoline to 
nake it brush easily. However, when the air 
holes are rather large—as they will be in mat- 
tresses as old as yours—this treatment does not 
always work. If you decide to try it, coat a 
small section of one of the bags, and then test 
it under water to see if air escapes. You will 

ave to compute the cost of going over the en- 

nattresses, too; sometimes this requires so 
h cement that repairing is not practical.— 
M.H. D. 


Sleeping Bags 

Question: I’m going to buy a sleeping bag 
1 can’t afford to experiment, so would appre- 
ate your advice before buying. I shall use it 
leer-hunting trips in Maine, occasionally on 

a fishing or canoe trip, and possibly on an early- 
ll hunt in Canada. In Maine we have a com- 
ttable cabin, in Wisconsin we use a tar-paper 
k; the temperature at either place may go 

wn at night to zero—and camp temperature 
goes right along! Then in other places the bag 
iy be used in an open lean-to. I believe I 
ild carry a 12-lb. bag on the infrequent trips 

I make, and in camp there would be wool 
lankets.—K. W. R., Wis. 


Answer: My first choice in sleeping bags for 
ny kind of service is one insulated with down. 
realize, of course, that such a bag is not al- 
vays practical for those who wish to keep their 
nvestment down and have infrequent occasion 
use a bag. Second choice is wool since it is 
varmer, less bulky, and less heavy than kapok. 
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still wobbling around, hardly able to 
stand. He was telling Doug to wait a 
minute, as he fumbled under his shirt. 
He finally managed to bring out an old 
leather wallet. From it he took two 
twenty-dollar bills. They were old and 
musty. 

“Doug,” he said, “you give these to 
that ornery whelp when he gives you the 
deed to the land. They’re grandpappy’s 
bills. He handed them down fer to pay 
the mortgage. I promised my poor ol 
pappy I'd buy the land. And that’s what 
I'm aimin’ to do.” 

I got Uncle Dave into the buggy with 
the help of friends. We fairly lifted him 
in like a sack of wheat. After we had 
crossed the ford and turned the bend in 
the road, Uncle Dave sat up. 

“How’d you like the shootin’ match?’ 

I looked at him in amazement, but he 
did not give me time to answer. 

“T reckon hit’ll be the last one. Fer 
me anyhow. I bin a-waitin’ forty years 
fer the chance, and this kind of a day. 
Not a breath of breeze ... jist perfect 
shootin’ weather. Bin a-waitin’, too, fer 
that louse, Clem Sheely, to make that 
good a shot too!” 

“Uncle Dave,’ I demanded, “Tell me 
the truth. Were you—are you drunk?” 

A flicker of a smile played around his 
eyes: 

“T reckon that Clem Sheely thought I 
were. But, as fer yourself, I’ve allus 
considered you right smart. Jist what 
do you think?” 
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But the latter is a very good material when low 
cost is more important than lightness and small 
bulk. However, a kapok-filled bag for zero c 
ditions would be much more bulky than one 
filled with either down or wool. 

I believe a wool-filled bag, carrying 12 Ib. of 
insulation, would be your best selection. It 
should protect you in weather down to zero 
when placed in a spot shielded from any direct 
wind. In camp, of course, you could place an 
extra blanket inside the bag. Out in the open- 
front lean-to you would probably have to sleep 
in most of your clothing when the temperature 
is low, and might be compelled to keep a fire 
burning all night. Much depends on the person 
who uses the bag; resistance to cold varies with 
individuals. —M. H. D. 


They Don’t Mix 


Question: I have a 12-ft. wall tent, forest 
green in color, which has a sort of waxed water- 
proofing on it. This wax has been rubbed off 
in quite a few places, and I want to water- 
proof the whole tent by immersing it in a so- 
lution. Some time ago I read of a mixture of 
sugar of lead and something else; will you re- 
peat it and tell me if you think it would work 
on my tent?—M. D., New York. 


Answer: I am pretty sure you will have a 
lot of trouble if you try to waterproof your tent 
with the lead-and-alum solution. This formul 
works best on medium and heavyweight can 
that has never been treated before. Your tent 
has already been waterproofed, and the wax- 
in whatever solution was used—has sealed up 
the fibers of the cotton thread. Therefore, not 
much of the material will absorb the sugar of 
lead and alum, which has to soak into the 
interstices of cloth to be effective. 

Accordingly, I suggest that you discard that 
solution in favor of a quart or two of factory 
dope which is sold by all manufacturers and 
dealers in tents and canvas goods, Clean your 
tent wall well and then paint on the dope ac- 
cording to directions. If you do this you won't 
have to go to the trouble of removing all the 
old waterproofing that now remains.—M. H.D 
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Just what the 


Doctor ordered 


FOR PIPE SMOKERS 
THIS UNIQUE new blend 
“cures” the usual pipe- 
smoking troubles. Smokes 
without tongue-bite and 
throat irritation. Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture has 
that rare quality among 
tobacco blends — unusual 
mildness plus full-bodied flavor and ex- 
ceptional aroma. Burns evenly — smokes 
cool satisfies, pipeful after pipeful. 
Made for “champagne” tastes and aver- 
age bankrolls. Try it today! 

f r doesn't have it yet, write Philip 
119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 
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NO BITE 
NO PARCH 
NO SOURNESS 








HANDBOOK—How to Make and Use 
Bows and Arrows—90 Pages well 
illustrated (with catalog) 35¢ 


CATALOG-—100 pictures—color 
spread—Instruction Folder. 10c 


CATALOG alone 5c. Stamps or Coin 











Keep to the beaten path with the Hull 
Streamline Auto Compass. The ac- 
cepted standard of motorists 
everywhere. 

Write for Name of Nearest Dealer 








@ NEW, DELUXE SCHULT Trailers— now 
play ~are America’s BEST trailer buys. 
Roomier, more luxuriously appointed than 
ever, with every convenience and utility for 
ous, comfortable living. Private bed- 

Y iniform Evenflo heat, better insulation 
larger, sleep-easing beds— more headroom 
and working space. Choice of three interiors. 
See the new Schult Trailers at your dealer's 
PrODAY...See why more people 

buy Schult Trailers and brag about 

them for years. Or write for latest 


nite illustrated descriptive material. 


gon Fnct SCHULT TRAILERS, INC. 
Dept.1202,Elkhart, indiana 
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YOUR OWN 
Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 
for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 





lodges, tourist homes, wayside _ stands, 
bungalows. 
Pa 
Porecn 
b 160-96 I 
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This is a reduction of large plans 
in the manual 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of oy but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don't imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts especially for our readers—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
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pictures of any kind of wildlife. Camera 
hunting takes time and plenty of it, and 
it calls also for ability to forget the 
discouragement of your failures and 
keep trying again and again till you get 
what you want. 

As for the white-tail deer, there is 
more than one way to outwit him with 
your camera. I’ve made some pretty fair 
deer pictures from the window of my 
car, simply by driving slowly along old 
woods roads in good deer country in late 
afternoon or early morning. The deer 
come out along such roads to feed and 
they have little fear of a car. But don’t 
make the mistake of trying to step down 
from the car. That’s more than they'll 
stand for. 

Deer, like moose, can often be stalked 
in the water or at its edge. A wilderness 
lake or river where the white-tails come 
regularly to feed and drink is about as 
good a hunting ground as the camera- 
man can find. Some of the finest deer 
pictures ever made have been taken 
from the bow of a canoe at night, by a 
“hunter” using a flash gun or flashlight. 
(If you try that, be sure you have no 
gun along.) The canoe can be drifted up 
within close range if the occupants keep 
silent and the wind is right. 

But none of these methods is of much 
use if you happen to want good motion 
pictures of deer, taken in color in broad 
daylight, as I did last summer. I had 
spent a lot of time trying for pictures of 
that kind and most of the results had 
not been exactly impressive. But finally 
I found the location I wanted and the 
breed of deer I was looking for, up in 
the Cusino game country on the south 
shore of Lake Superior. 

I rigged up an inconspicuous blind of 
brush on the downwind side of a prom- 
ising salt lick which had a network of 
runways leading to it. I spent plenty of 
time in the blind—but the pictures I 
made more than repaid me. 


NE of the best was that of a buck 

which wandered down a runway 
late one afternoon and stopped broad- 
side to me, no more than fifty feet away. 
I contrived some movie footage without 
upsetting him, and then I touched off a 
flash bulb on the synchronizer of the 
still camera. I expected him to run as 
if he had really been shot. He never 
even flinched. And when I developed the 
film I got a surprise. A clump of timothy 
heads in front of the lens made a nice 
frame for the picture—and loomed up so 
big that just about everybody who has 
seen that shot has mistaken ’em for 
cat-tails. 

Next to that picture, the best shots I 
made there in the Cusino country were 
two of a buck rubbing the velvet off his 
antlers at the end of summer. I waited 
a long while for that chance but it was 
worth it. 

Most outdoorsmen know that the 
white-tail buck sheds his antlers in mid- 
winter and grows a new set each sum- 
mer. Many have seen the soft, clublike 
antlers “in the velvet,” and almost every 
deer hunter has come upon “rubbing” 
trees, small trunks or thickets of brush 
scarred and barked where deer have 
worked the velvet off and polished their 
tines in readiness for the conflicts of the 
rutting season. 

But not many have ever watched a 
buck get rid of the velvet. That deer 
I photographed from my blind was 
obliging in the extreme. He performed 


on two occasions, once at a thicket of 
alders only a few yards from me, again 
at a big pine stump that served his need 
perfectly. 

But offsetting that success was the 
buck that rubbed velvet for a quarter 
hour one day, in plain sight but too far 
away for pictures, finally walking off 
into the woods with long ribbons of 
loosened velvet hanging from the base 
of each antler. That was one picture I 
didn’t get. 

If the white-tail is a tough egg for the 
camera hunter to crack, then the black 
bear is many times worse. As a matter 
of fact, it’s my opinion that blackie is 
about the hardest big-game animal to 
outsmart in the Eastern half of this 
country, either with camera or gun. He’s 
smart and canny, he has a nose and a 
pair of ears that rank with the best 
He’s far shyer than a deer, except under 
unusual conditions, and he owns a sense 
of caution that makes the average moose 
look like a first-class moron. 

I waited ten years to make some top- 
notch bear pictures. When I found out, 
last June, that three or four bears were 
feeding nightly at the garbage dump of 
a CCC camp in the Cusino area I figured 
opportunity was knocking my door 
down. 


RIVING up to look things over, I 
didn’t like the dump background. 
No question about getting bear pictures 
-all I had to do was put up my camera, 
throw out some bait, and wait. It would 
be as easy as making moose pictures 
beside a wallow. But who wants pictures 
of a wild bear against a background of 
tin cans and melon rinds? I decided I'd 
try to do better than that, having a 
hunch those bears could be enticed to a 
blind in a sightlier location if I used the 
right kind of bait. 

I enlisted the help of the camp super- 
intendent, and in a little brush-bordered 
clearing on an ancient logging road, half 
a mile from the dump, we put up two 
small platforms on wooden towers forty 
feet high. I wanted two platforms to 
make sure I could take advantage of the 
wind, whichever way it might be blow- 
ing when the time came to make pic- 
tures. 

Then I started baiting the location. 
The best bear baits I knew were bacon 
and honey. I decided to use both—and I 
couldn’t be stingy if I hoped to compete 
successfully with the garbage dump. 
There were plenty of things on that 
dump to delight a bear’s soul. Empty 
sirup cans, stale bread, scraps of meat 
and what-have-you. If I were to have 
any chance of luring bears to my blind 
—I had screened both platforms with 
brush—it would call for some generous 
offerings. 

I bought bacon and honey in wholesale 
lots and put out a bait midway between 
the platforms, one that no bear in his 
right senses could withstand. It looked 
for a while as if half my summer’s sal- 
ary was due to go into fattening those 
Cusino bears. But it didn’t take long to 
get results. Within a few days, blackie 
found our offerings. Then when the 
visitors were coming with nightly regu- 
larity I cut down the rations and stalled 
"em along until they were ready for the 
“kill.” 

I spent days and evenings on the plat- 
forms, at intervals from July to Sep- 
tember. I kept on scattering bacon and 

(Continued on next page) 
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1oney and now and then I added some 
ther tidbit for the sake of variety. I 
nade some fair bear pictures, all stills, 
with the aid of a flashgun. But what I 
wanted most was movie footage, in 
‘olor, and that called for daylight visits 
from the bears, not too late in the day. 

Autumn was creeping along and I was 
beginning to lose hope. In a few more 
weeks the bears would be crawling off 
for their winter nap. My pictures were 
fast getting to be a now-or-never propo- 
sition, and the odds were on the never 
side. 


CTOBER came with a blaze of color 

in the Lake Superior country and 
I was about ready to give up. Then I 
got a break. I went out to the platforms 
one morning after a rain and the sign 
indicated bears had been there since 
daybreak. I carried my still and motion 
cameras in, toted them up to the down- 
wind platform, and settled down behind 
the screen of brush for an all-afternoon 
vigil. 

Time moves pretty slowly when you’re 
sitting in a blind with nothing to do and 
no chance to relax. The afternoon 
dragged along and nothing happened the 
first hour or two. Finally a pair of blue- 
jays set up a big fuss off in the woods 
and my hopes went up. But the jays 
turned out to be a false alarm and the 
afternoon stillness settled down again. 
I looked at my watch. It was 3 o’clock. 
Dusk comes early in October. Not much 
more than an hour of good camera light 
Wal DOGG. s+ 

I don’t remember whether I saw or 
heard the slight disturbance in the brush 
beyond my bait, but all of a sudden a big 
black bear was standing there, staring 
across the little clearing, then swinging 
his head up to study my platform. I 
1ad a feeling he was looking through the 
brush screen as if it weren’t there, and I 
held my breath and waited for his next 
move. 

Suddenly he seemed to make up his 
mind. He turned and came down the 
trail at a lumbering, swinging walk, as 
unconcerned as a tame bear in a cage. 

I had put out a special offering that 
day, a mess of pork-chop bones smeared 
generously with honey. When he picked 
up a bone and began champing on it 
with loud enjoyment I touched the trig- 
ger of my motion camera. 

If the bear heard the whirring shutter 
he didn’t bother to look up. He had 

idenly forgotten the last shred of 
caution. That bone-and-honey combina- 
tion was a novelty, something altogether 
new in his life. The platforms, and what- 
ever might be on them, no longer con- 
cerned him. He smacked away and I 
ground film through the camera. When 
I had run off a hundred feet I sized up 
the situation and decided on a bold 
move. Even if I drove him off now I had 
what I had waited all summer for. 

I put the camera tripod over my 
shoulder, started to climb slowly down 
from the platform. The bear looked up 
and watched me, but while his little 

glike eyes followed my descent his 

ws never stopped working. 

On the ground I made a circle, keep- 

e downwind, and came out at the edge 

f the brush less than fifty feet from the 
bait. By that time the black had lain 
lown for greater comfort. He was hold- 
ng a bone between his paws, and he 
turned his head far enough to keep an 

ye on me when I edged out to the bor- 
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der of the clearing. He lay there and 
lapped honey and gnawed bones while I 
ran off another hundred feet of film, 
changing lenses halfway along. And all 
the while he whined, low in his throat, 
like a big, overgrown dog, whether in 
annoyance or pleasure I couldn't decide. 

When I was ready to start the next 
batch of film I decided to move for a 
better angle. That was too much. Blackie 
got to his feet, in no great hurry, and 
walked off into the woods, looking back 
at me every step or two. I picked up my 
outfit and started down the trail to my 
car a half mile away. I’ve never headed 
homeward at the end of a hunting trip 
more satisfied. 

I was halfway to the car when I saw 
him again. He was lolling on his haun- 
ches, fifty yards off the trail, watching 
me in a fashion that didn’t look alto- 
gether friendly. Easing the camera off 
my shoulder, I trained the six-inch lens 
on him and started to expose film. At 
the first whir of the shutter he got to his 
feet, stared hard at me, and started 
walking—this time my way. 

I stood my ground until he got within 
twenty-five yards. There was an irri- 
tated look about him that I didn’t like, 
and when he began to move faster I de- 
cided I’d made all the bear pictures I 
needed. I grabbed the camera and made 
tracks for the car. 

The last I saw of him he was coming 
down the trail behind me at a half trot, 
but I rounded a bend and he must have 
changed his mind and turned off. When 
I pulled up beside the car there was no 
bear in sight. And that was quite all 
right with me. I like my big game close, 
but it’s possible to get too much of a 
good thing! 


Quaint Louisiana Names 


OUISIANA, that one of our states with 
a distinctive French background, has 
picturesque names for many birds, ani- 
mals, fish, and reptiles, these names being 
handed down from the first settlers. 

The skunk, an animal of unsavory 
reputation, goes under several different 
names in the state. He and she are 
known as bete puante—“stinking beast” 
—and chat puant—‘stinking cat.” In a 
number of Louisiana parishes this inter- 
esting animal is called arrosoir—the 
“sprinkler” or “watering can.” 

The largemouth black bass is 
universally known in the state as the 
green trout, though no trout at all. The 
derivation of this name is from the old 
French name—truite vert, which means 
the same thing. 

The bullfrog has a most picturesque 
name there, being called ouaouaron, 
which clearly is a word imitation of the 
bellow of the creature. The killdeer is the 
piaillard—‘the squawler’—so named be- 
cause of its noisy cry, according to the 
Louisiana Conservation Review. The pin- 
tail duck’s name is paille-en-queue, liter- 
ally “straw-in-its-tail.” The upland plov- 
er is the papabot, in imitation of its cry. 

3ecause of its small size the buffiehead 
duck was given the name of marionette, 
while the ruddy duck was cursed with the 
name of goddam, probably given because 
of the difficulty of plucking the bird, and 
so it is commonly known to both Aca- 
dians and English along the Louisiana 
coast. The spotted sandpiper, that grace- 
ful and dainty shore bird, was aptly 


almost 


named chevalier de batture—“gentleman 


of the shore.” 
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Coonhounds Have Class 


ONEST confession is good for the 

soul, and as my soul is in any- 

thing but top-notch condition 

right now, I’m confessing that I 
am not and never have been an ardent 
coon hunter. To be honest about it, I’ve 
hunted just two coons in my life. Their 
names were Joe and Jennie, and they 
were only babies when my father caught 
them with his hands on an old stone 
wall that skirted a heavily wooded back- 
country road near my boyhood home in 
Massachusetts. But, babies or no babies, 
their cleverness at escaping from the 
crude wooden cage was uncanny. Hardly 
a day but my brother and I put in a lot 
of time hunting for them; and when 
they were finally found, it was usually 
in the midst of some kind of more or 
less malicious mischief. Yet the pair 
were wonderful pets, and when they 
were killed by a neighbor's collie before 
they were two-thirds grown, it was a 
family tragedy. 

That’s probably the reason I've always 
passed up my many opportunities to 
join in bona fide coon hunts, and have 
confined my activities in that direction 
to attending an occasional coonhound 
trial. There I could watch the work of 
the dogs and at the same time enjoy the 
amusement of the captive coon, whose 
relish for a good practical joke on his 
pursuers was, like that of all his race 
under similar circumstances, invariably 
and obviously keen. 

But the fact that I could never bring 
myself to kill the grown-up Joes and 
Jennies that roam the woods and swim 
the woodiand streams has not blinded 
me to the equally pertinent fact that a 
coon hunt is grand and glorious sport—a 
sport that calls for smart dogs that are 
dead game, and men to follow who can 
take plenty of punishment, and like it. 
Which is why I’m using my allotted space 
this month for brief consideration of the 
coonhound. For my information about 
him and what he does, I am indebted to 
a number of friends who own and op- 
erate good coon dogs, and to the writ- 
ings of several recognized experts. If 
you disagree with my report on this 
talented trailer that works in darkness 
rather than in light, I suggest that you 
do as I have done and “ask the man who 
owns one.” 

To begin with, what is a coonhound? 
Is he a member of a distinct and offi- 
cially recognized breed, with a carefully 
drawn-up standard of “show points,” 
like his high-toned relations, the fox- 
hound, bloodhound, and beagle, to name 
only a few? The answer is an emphatic 
“No.” On the contrary, a coonhound is 
a hound that hunts coons and hunts 
them. right—any hound, irrespective of 
race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude—with one or two good strong 
strings attached. 
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Yet if “the man who owns one” is a 
true coonhound enthusiast, he’ll be quick 
to explain that his “breed” has its recog- 
nized thoroughbreds, including inbred 
and line-bred individuals, just as in the 
case of the hundred or more canine vari- 
eties officially classified by the powers 
that be in dogdom. To make the situa- 
tion still more complex, he’ll go on to 
say that certain hounds, known as A-1 
trailers, and capable of doing a credit- 





Their boundless enthusiasm carries them over 
every obstacle—sometimes halfway up a tree! 


able job at the tree, can make no claim 
to the coveted thoroughbred title. Ask 
him “How come?” and he'll tell you that 
the answer involves one of the most 
important strings attached to the pos- 
session of thoroughbred classification— 
the necessity for a goodly number of 
generations of proved utility. To be 
more explicit, the nonthoroughbred’s for- 
bears may be known for generations 
back, but, unfortunately for him, they 
are not known as consistently classy per- 


formers on coon, This means their prog 
eny are bound to be a gamble. That 

the bar sinister, so the dogs themselv: 

are never admitted to the charmed Ci! 
cle of the elect. The thoroughbred coo: 

hound must have a pedigree, just as ar 

other purebred must have a pedigres 

but the value of that pedigree depend 
primarily on performance and not 01 
blood. And make no mistake—there 

nothing haphazard about all this. A 
record of ancestry composed entirely of 
high-class utility dogs is as jeal  usly) 
guarded from fraud, and as highly prized 
by the sponsors of their favorite “breed 

as that of a beagle with the bluest of 
blood or the snootiest setter that eve 

stepped proudly into a show ring. 

Come to think it over, there’s som¢ 
thing to be said for this system. Few, if 
any, of our American game birds or ani 
mals can give even the smartest and 
most experienced dog a knottier problen 
to solve than that presented by a wiss 
old coon. He’s a master strategist 
equally at home on land or in the water 
and thoroughly capable of taking ad 
vantage of either as a means to eludes 
his would-be captors. And when it com¢ 
to making the best use of his claws and 
teeth, he can give the gamest dog 
bellyful of battle. By the same toke1 
the man who slings Mr. Ringtail ove! 
his shoulder after a cross-country mid 
night chase, has had no cakewalk. Yes 
sir, it takes a he-man to kill coon consist 
ently and a he-dog to help him do it. 

Men of that mettle measure their dog 
with a yardstick marked “Handsome i 
as handsome does.” To them, a coor 
hound is either a real one or a mutt 
And since they expect to take about 
much punishment as their dogs, the) 
want real ones. They know you can ba; 
birds over a no-account setter, pointe! 
or spaniel; they know you can kick out 
and keel over Mollie Cottontail with 
pretty poor apology for a rabbit dog as : 
hunting companion. But coon! That 
where you need teamwork or you's 
sunk—and both members of the team 
must be qualified experts, or no score 

That’s why a coonhound is rarely con 
sidered a thoroughly trained dog befor‘ 
he’s three years old or more. It takes at 
least three seasons of steady work and 
training to give him the skill and experi 
ence he needs to outwit and trail his 
game, not to mention handling it pro} 
erly at the tree and when it falls for th¢ 
kill. As far as I know, there are ni 
“puppy stakes” in coonhound trials. It 
takes more than a puppy to outsmart 
coon. 

Now for a few fundamentals about 
the breeding, conformation, and charac 
teristics of the so-called “thoroughbred 
coonhound. We'll begin with the well 
known fact that all our modern breed 
are the result of crosses. So we'll dro} 
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that angle here and now, simply saying 
hat the English, American, and French 
foxhounds have probably furnished more 
than a fair share of our present coon- 
hound blood, with the added comment 
that, when it comes to mixed ancestry, 
the coonhound is no better and but little 
worse off than any of the _ snootier 
yreeds. Well, in the development of the 
coon dog other breeds concerned have 
been the bloodhound, English bull, point- 
er, beagle, and collie. But accurate rec- 
ords and percentages, as in the case of 
various other breeds, are not to be found. 
Inbreeding and line breeding, as already 
said, have both been tried at times, but 
up to now, have, in most cases, been 


considered entirely unnecessary. There 
re enough good coon dogs to supply 
the demand for high-class sires and 


dams and as long as this is so, outside 
blood is best. 

Turning now to the hunting qualities 
ind physical characteristics of “thor- 
oughbreds,” 99 percent of them are open 
trailers, and seven out of 10 pups from 
standard stock will make first-class coon 
dogs—dogs that will run a trail eight or 
10 hours old and run it fast, are reliable 
tree barkers, and have the courage and 
stamina to tackle the “fightinest” coon. 
But the pup should be trained by the 
man who is to hunt him, not by someone 
who hands him over to the owner as a 
trained dog. Follow that rule conscien- 
tiously for three years and you'll have a 
hound that will still be going strong at 
the age of 11 or 12. What's more, each 
added year of experience makes him a 
better and more dependable worker, 
since what he learns will more than 
make up for any slowing down due to 
increasing age. And don’t begin training 
too soon. As already intimated, a coon- 
hound is really a pup until he’s three, 
and any attempt at training before he’s 


at least nine months old is lost motion 

Now for a few tips for the man who 
is looking forward to making an A-1 
coonhound out of a raw pup. First of 
all, don’t buy a crossbred. They have 
been tried and tried again and they just 
can’t be depended on. Experts agree 
that less than 25 percent of them turn 
out satisfactorily. Second, work your 
youngster with a clever old hound, if 
possible. Third, don’t make his runs too 
long. One hour three times a week is far 
better than three hours at a stretch ona 
single day. Fourth, teach your pup to 
keep away from sheep and cattle and to 
leave rabbits severely alone. Fifth, don't 
try to train more than one pup at a time. 
Sixth, never fail to go to your young 
dog when he barks treed, and never, 
under any circumstances, punish him 
when he is at the tree. Seventh, train in 
the fall when mother coons are running 
about with their litters. Young coons 
are comparatively “easy meat.” Last 
but not least, stay with your pupil when 
he’s on a trail if it is humanly possible 

As already explained, there is no “offi- 
cial standard of the breed” for coon- 
hounds as yet, although there is a move- 
ment on foot to draw one up and apply 
to the American Kennel Club for recog- 
nition. But men who know their coon 
dogs look for an intelligent expression, a 
fairly broad, slightly domed skull, true 
hound ears set fairly low, brown eyes, 
good-size feet with tight, well-arched 
deep chest and well-sprung ribs, 
and strong, straight legs set well under 
the body. Any and all colors and com- 
binations of colors are permissible 

But when all is said and done we have 


toes, 


to come back to that family tree for the © 


payoff. If, for generations, you find it 
full of treed coons with good hounds 
barking at its butt, you’d better buy the 
pup.—Wm. Cary Duncan 


Dog Questions 


Foxhound Deserts Trail 


Question: I have a male foxhound just com- 
ing 3 years old. He will take a fox track for a 
few hundred feet, then leave it and come back 
to me. In the past he always ran in company, 
and has had four foxes killed ahead of him. 
How can I get him to go on his own?—J. D., 
Conn 


Answer: I'll agree your dog is a problem, 
especially at his age. If he ran home when he 
ft a trail, instead of running to you, you 
ld cure him by taking him in the car to 
intry with which he was unfamiliar. But as 
is, I can only suggest two possibilities. One 
s that you run him with other hounds again in 
e hope he’ll become as fond of following a 
il as good hounds should be. The other, that 
stick with him when he’s on the trail, for- 
getting the chance of a shot for the present. 
When he starts to leave the trail, try to get 
back on it and encourage him to stay with 
If he’s like most hounds he should become 
and more eager as time goes on, and later 
you may have a fox dog. But I’m making no 
promises; he’s pretty old to change his habits 
w.—W. C. D. 


Housebreaking Problem 


Question: We have a mixed-breed chow pup, 
) weeks old, who is intelligent and progressing 
well in other respects, but so far cannot be 
usebroken. She is stubborn and inclined to 
e snappish about it, and we’re afraid to go 
too far with her, such as by spanking.—Mrs. 
G. N. L., Ontario. 


Answer: A pup at 10 weeks is just a baby, 
ind some dog men do not advise housebreaking 
it so early an age, but it happens that I dis- 
igree with them. Even so, you cannot expect 
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too much too quickly. Be patient, keep on pun- 
ishing your pup when necessary, but 
spank her with your hand; always use a folded 
newspaper. Spanking with the hand makes a 
pup fear your hand, and that may make the 
animal snap at the hand in self-defense. Pr« 
vide a box of cut-up paper for the pup to use 
and when you clean it out always leave a few 
pieces of slightly soiled paper in the box. The 
scent of this-paper will make the pup inclined 
to use the box.—W. C. D. 


never 


Curing Gun-Shyness 


Question: My beagle, a little more than 1 
year old, is a good hunter for his age; but when 
he hears a gun he runs away for 15 to 30 min- 
utes, then returns to where I’m hunting. Will 
you please reprint your directions for curing this 
trouble.—D. W., Ind. 


Answer: Gun-shyness is always a problem, 
but in most cases is curable in time. Take your 
beagle out for a hunt as often as possible, 
carrying no gun, allowing him to learn that 
running rabbits is fun. When and if he be- 
comes thoroughly interested, begin by shooting 
a cap pistol, or an empty shell with nothing in 
it but a live cap, while the dog is hot on the 
trail, making sure he is nowhere near you when 
you fire. If he quits and runs away, give him 
a few weeks to forget it, then try again. 

When the dog begins to pay no attention to 
the cap pistol, use it at closer range, but al- 
ways when the dog is interested in hunting. 
Once he has learned to connect the sound with 
the fun of running a rabbit, you should be able 
to start working closer and closer, and grad- 
ually working up to a shotgun with a very light 
load, then with a heavier load, and so on. As 
you can see, this system requires time and pa- 
tience, but gun-shyness is a tough nut to crack. 
and there are no short cuts.—W. C. 







HE'S AN ARMY DOG NOW 
Gaines-fed Dogs of U.S. Antarctic 
Expedition now are in U. S. Army, 
The Army feeds Gaines too. 






Yo 


Explain Why 
All Dogs Should Have 


GAINES 


@ Smile with those clear, sparkling eyes, 
Husky! But don't get too cocky! Remember, 
almost any dog is apt to get the same nutri- 


tional benefits that 
you do—by eating 
i Gaines. 

Gaines is more 
than a scientific 
combination of en- 
ergy-yielding ingre- 
dients. It contains 
protective food fac- 
tors, as well—due to 
its ADDED Vita- 
mins A, B,;, Be (G), and D! 

Gaines is DRY when you buy it—91% 
Moisture-Free. Practically no moisture to 
pay for. You merely measure out the amount 
your dog will eat—add an equal part of 
water. Result: The kind of Gaines Dog Food 
that for two years was the mainstay of the 
dogs’ diet on the U. S. Antarctic Expedition, 


OFTEN SAVES UP TO 50% 


@® Many thousands of dogs all over America 
eat Gaines every day. The owners of these 
dogs save the difference between what Gaines 
costs to feed and what it would cost for them 
to buy moist foods. Your dealer has Gaines 
in 2-lb., 5-lb., and 10-lb. bags. It is sold 
under a strict 
/ SAMPLES! money-back 
~e@e sain * guarantee. Start 
feeding Gaines 
today. You need 
not risk a single 
cent. 





OF Photo 


U.S. Antarctu 


Service 


oro 10 
qents cian *? 


@ Mail coupon today for this 
FREE gift package! Contains 
enough GAINES MEAL to equal 
one-half pound of moist dog 
food. Just add water to feed. 
Also GAINES KRUNCHON — 
Gaines Meal in hard, tasty, 
pellet form. Fed just as it comes 
from the bag. Get yours 
now. 

















GAINES FOOD CO., INC. 
Box I-2, 
Sherburne, N. Y. 


Please rush FREE gift package of. 
Gaines Dog Food, together with il- 
lustrated booklet, “Health for Your Dog.” 
Ihave Puppies (No.)....Old Dogs(No.).... 





‘ CHorct OF tat 
U.S. Antarctic 
Expedition 












INGMG 1006000000008 edd eccesccvcesecceoes ee 
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Canadian Representative: Wear Food Company, 
2114 Queen Street East, Toronto, Canada 
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Say Master 
Did You 
Ever 
Itch? 








Then pity me. I don't like to 
scratch, dig and bite continually and leave my loose coat all 
about sut I ‘ - t hel » myself and YOU CAN 

Ad bl ofte n be affecte 1 by imp urtties that set 
ip ar caee tncieians tx ho norte as ing skir 

"Rex Hunters Dog Powders in convenient ‘rable et form pro- 
vide blood tonic elements and a reconstructive for dogs of 
ill breeds—any age. Given regularly once each week, they 
act quickly to relieve disorders due to lack of proper con- 

nit that often cause itching and excessive scratch- 
ing, Skin irritation, loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite, 
and bad breath, 

Rex Hunters Dog Powders are in regular use by thou- 
inds of pets the c« er They work to make your 
log happier, healthier, more contented, and full of fun 
Ask at your Drug Store t or Sport SI for Rex Hunters 
Dog Powders... Keep Sees Fit. 

If unable to obtain locally s $1.00" 

J. , gene & Co., Dept. 308, Binghamton, N. Y. 
cory of our new booklet Keeplr a Dog Fit and Full 

of Fun” will be sent with order, 
“al 

He Barks! He No Barks! 

Anti-Bark Bridle mo 





~*~ 


\\ 





Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
ainst killing sheep and poultry . 
ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 Ibs i. 50. 
Court De Against Barking Do 


na 
WARNER'S. PRODUCTS CO., Dept - Norwich, Conn. 













HERMOSA VISTA HOUNDS 






An Old Line Concern 
Six generations of Gossetts have hunted 
the rugged & lls around Bannock 
sine log ca s and thrilled to the 
mellow bug f trailing long eared 
black and tans. Our hounds have spread 
all over the Union and many foreign 
lands. Registered studs rood matrons 
und puppies from the finest in pure old 
fashioned cold nosed, bugle voiced, long 
eared black and tan American Hounds 
erestl _ s« ve » 
Hermosa Vista Farm, 10). oer as Geagien ana 
Bx.2260,Bannock,O- povistered Biueticked Coonhounds. 











White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 


Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 





YOUNG MEN NEEDED 


to serve on U. S. merchant ships. Age 18-23. 
Free training. Pay while learning to be a deck 
man, radio operator, steward or engineer. 
Free transportation, clothing, food and quar- 
ters. Jobs at high wages available after train- 
ing. Serve your country in the merchant ma- 
rine. Ask for information at any State em- 
ployment office, or write the United States 
Maritime Commission, Washington » €. 














Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 
madic camps. How to cook meat—broil, roast, fry, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. How to make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 
coffee, tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
tion list per man per week. Equipment for four persons in 


stationary camp. 


What to do when lost in the woods, 
How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 


How to use compass. 


site. Some new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 


and woodcraft. 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25e. Write Dept. 22. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Sportsmen: Make Your Own Game Laws 


(Continued from page 31) 


it the power to organize advisory com- 


| mittees, and MacKenzie used that power 


| 
| 


| of this innovation were 


to invite all interested citizens to attend 
a series of open meetings held in several 


| sections of the state, and at them to give 


their opinions and advice on what the 
new regulations should be. The results 
so satisfactory 
that the next year a meeting was held in 
each county, and from these county 
meetings developed Wisconsin’s demo- 
cratic and highly successful method of 
establishing its game laws. 

This is how the system works: 

On the evening of the first Tuesday of 
each June a county conservation meet- 


| ing is held—usually in the courthouse 


| naire—such as whether 


in the county seat of each of the state’s 
seventy-one counties. These meetings 
are well advertised by newspaper pub- 
licity, radio broadcasts, and placards 
urging everyone interested in fishing, 
hunting and conservation to attend, and 
the turnouts for them always are large 


ACH meeting is conducted by a repre- 

sentative of the Conservation Depart- 
ment. The first business is the election 
of a three-member conservation commit- 
tee to represent the county in the Wis- 
consin Conservation Congress—of which 
more later. Only legally qualified voters 
residing in the county in which the 
election is being held are permitted to 
vote. Would-be committeemen are barred 
from using political vote-seeking tactics, 
and no one who has been convicted of 
violating the fish-and-game laws is eli- 
gible for election. The names of those 
elected are submitted to the Conserva- 
tion Commission, which approves or 
disapproves them. As all the candidates 
for election are known intimately by 
the voters, disapprovals are rare. 

The election completed, the chairman 
of the newly elected county committee 
takes charge of the meeting, and the 
business before it becomes the making 
of recommendations for the hunting 
laws for that fall and the fishing laws 
for the following year. 

Using game-and- fish questionnaires 
provided by the Conservation Depart- 
ment to help him confine the discussion 
to pertinent matters (often a decidedly 
tough job at a sportsmen’s meeting!) 
the chairman takes up the first game 
species to be considered—say upland 
birds. As a basis for discussion the 
questionnaire gives the kill for recent 
seasons, and the department’s game 
technicians’ opinions on the current 
status of the various species of birds. 
Everyone present is encouraged to give 
his opinions on the local situation, and 
anyone who has anything to say is lis- 
tened to. After the discussion is finished 
those present are asked to vote on defi- 
nite questions asked in the question- 
there should be 


an open season, if there should be one 


| how long it should be and when it should 





start, what the shooting hours should 
be, what the bag limit should be, and so 
on. The result of the vote is recorded as 
the recommendation of the county meet- 
ing for the regulation to govern the 
hunting of the species of game under 
discussion. Then the chairman goes on 
to the next species. The same procedure 
is followed with the various varieties of 
game fish. 

When an existing regulation is gener- 
ally satisfactory its continuance usually 
is voted without much discussion. But 
many highly controversial questions are 


bound to crop up, and getting them 
voted on and settled sometimes drags 
out a meeting well into the small hour 
of the morning—an admitted weaknes 
of the system which up to date no ons 
has found a way to overcome. 

In some of the counties the questior 
of whether there should be an open sea 
son on deer annually stirs up the hottes 
sort of argument. Sentimentalists tak 
the floor to maintain that one live de¢ 
is worth more than a hundred dead one 
and that the graceful white-tails should 
be protected because of their zxstheti: 
value. Resort owners who close thei 
places early in the fall, and therefor: 
reap no harvest from the deer hunter 
usually agree with the sentimentalists 
they have found that their summer cu 
tomers get a kick out of seeing a lot o! 
deer in the woods. Hunters want a) 
open season, and say so in no uncertai 
terms. Farmers usually back up th: 
hunters—most of them hunt themselves 
and none of them enjoy seeing thei! 
hard-won crops eaten by hungry deer 
The business men of the smaller tow: 
also want an open season—the mone 
spent by the army of more than 100,00* 
deer hunters which invades the norther: 
counties each November isn’t hay. 

Tempers often flare when the dee: 
question is discussed, but everyone wh: 
has anything to say is allowed to say it 
the people who attend the county meet 
ings are definitely sold on the proposi 
tion that the state’s game and fish bs 
long to all the people of the state. Whe: 
the votes are counted the sportsme: 
nearly always are found to have a sub 
stantial majority—being more closely) 
interested in game than are other people 
they attend the meetings in larger num 
bers. The majority rules, which is good 
democracy, but minority opinion 
neither ignored nor disregarded, whic! 
also is good democracy. A full sten 
graphic report of each county meetin; 
is studied by the officials and game-ant 
fish technicians of the Conservation De 
partment, and in several instances m 
nority opinions expressed in count 
meetings have been found to be of re 
value as starting points for studies and 
experiments. 


Fa apeeee all the questions, and any addi 
tional proposals which may have 
been made, have been voted on, the tw: 
filled-in questionnaires are sent to th 
Conservation Department as the count 
committee’s recommendations for th 
new game regulations. 

The Wisconsin Conservation Congres 
is held in Madison, the state capital, « 
the second Monday and Tuesday of eacl 
July. Its job is the coordination of th 
recommendations voted by the seventy 
one county meetings into uniform 
game regulations. This coordination i 
made poss.ble by the fact that the men 
bers are guided by—but not bound by 
the recommendations voted by thei! 
county meetings. In the early years of 
the system some of the county commit 
teemen went to Madison stubbornly dé 
termined to have their own way about 
their local seasons and regulations, r¢ 
sardless of what neighboring counti¢ 
might recommend. Now the committe: 
men are more interested in the state 
wide set-up than the purely local pi« 
ture. Wisconsin has an area of mor: 
than 56,000 square miles, some 8,00 
lakes, and many thousands of miles < 

(Continued on next page ) 
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* THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 
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Cocker Has Dandruff 


Question: I have a cocker spaniel 1'4 years 
and have fed her the diet you recommend 
ali dogs, except that I include lettuce; yet 

she has dandruff and scratches a good deal. 
Could her diet cause this?—Mrs. R. M., Me. 


Answer: I don’t believe the diet is the cause 
scratching; many dogs are subject to this 
trouble. Do not overfeed your dog, and see that 
she is given plenty of exercise. Once a week 
sponge her coat with bay rum and water, then 
r it dry with a Turkish towel. Also once a 
week, rub coconut oil well into the coat, allow 
it to remain on for an hour, then rub out with a 
towel. Groom the dog daily, and give her 
1 tsp. cod-liver oil with viosterol every day. 
—J.R 


Inflamed Eye 


Question: My young pointer pup has an in- 
flammation of some kind in her right eye. The 
eyelid closes up and is very red and angry look- 
ng, and the eye waters badly—C. H.S., South 


Carolina. 





Answer: It's possible there is something in 
the eye, or perhaps the eyelid is turned in. 
Bathe the eye with a warm 2 percent boric-acid 
solution three times a day and follow with a 1 
percent yellow mercuric-oxide ointment. Keep 
the dog from rubbing the eye. If this treatment 
causes no improvement, an operation may be 


necessary.—J. R. K. 


Mouth Warts Spreading 


—, Two weeks ago one of my hounds 
le oped a wart on his lip. I was told to tie 
a i rechait around it and it would come off— 
which it did, but it has come back again and I 


find there are 10 or 15 smaller warts inside the 
mouth.—W. C. K., Ga 


These warts apparently are of a 
contagious nature. Have separate feeding and 
water pans for each dog you own. The warts 
may disappear with treatment, but very often 
surgical treatment is necessary to remove the 
larger ones. Try applying a 1 percent solution 
of potassium permanganate to the warts twice 
a day. Give the dog 2 drops Fowler’s soluti 

3 times a day for 1 week, stop for a week, then 


repeat. —J. R. K 


Answer: 


Toe Irritation 


Question: My 10'4-year-old wire-haired fox 
terrier has some irritation—red and sore-looking 
but no actual sores—between all his toes. The 
condition has been developing for about a year, 
and seems worse in wet weather. Also, during 
the last two years I have noted seven or eig! 
growths resembling warts on his body. Can 
these be removed?—Mrs. O. E. J., Me 





Answer: Bathe the feet with a warm solution 
of 1 tsp. epsom salts in 1 glass warm water, 
then apply a 10 percent ichthyol ointment and 
bandage. Repeat every second day. Add '4 ts} 
bicarbonate of soda to the food once a day 
Surgical treatment may be necessary to remove 
the warts. However, you can try a 10 percent 
solution of tannic acid and salicylic acid, ap 
plying it to the warts with cotton once a day 


=i Re. 


Beagle Has Cold 


Question: My 17-month-old beagle has coug! 
ing spells—almost as if he had something caught 
in his throat—his eyes are bloodshot, and his 
appetite is ravenous. When afield in the fall he 


ate grass.—J. G., Mich 


Your dog probably has a very se- 
vere cold, which may lead to other trouble un 
less treated. Give him 1 tsp. sirup cocillana 
three times a day, and 2 tsp. cod-liver oil with 
viosterol daily; also bathe the eyes with a 
percent boric-acid solution three times a day, 
and put one drop of 5 percent argyrol in each 
eye after each bathing. You may also give him 
14 tsp. brandy in a dessertspoonful of honey tw 
or three times a day. Keep him in a warm, dry 
place.—J R. K. 


Answer: 
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Sportsmen: Make Your Own Game Laws 


(Continued from page 90) 


rivers and streams. Conditions vary 
widely in different sections. Yet its 
game laws are much less complex than 
those of some smaller states—which 
shows that the county committeemen 
have developed to a high degree the 
ibility to compose differences of opinion 
in the interest of the common good. 
During the session of the Congress, 
officials of the Conservation Department 
ict as discussion leaders, but do not 
vote. Biologists, game-management men, 
fisheries technicians, and wardens are 
on hand to furnish any technical infor- 
mation or advice for which the mem- 
bers may ask. After the Congress has 
voted on all the regulations, its recom- 
dations are compiled by the Con- 
servation Department and presented to 
the Conservation Commission. The Con- 
servation Commission doesn’t have to 
ept the Congress’s recommendations 
but up to date it always has done so, 
they have become the game laws of 
State. 
Wisconsin’s democratic “town hall” 
thod of allowing its sportsmen to 
ike their own game laws has almost 
complaints against those 
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laws. It has greatly reduced violations 
It has given the state conservation as its 
people want it. It is a success—a big 
success 

If you‘are dissatisfied with your state’ 
method of making its fish-and-game 
laws, this Wisconsin way is well worth 
thinking about—and talking to your 
brother sportsmen about! 


More Fishing—More Fish 

HE cry of “overfishing” is so often 

raised that the report of a Michigan 
fisheries research man that bluegill 
lakes in the southern part of the state 
are not being fished hard enough is a 
novelty. 

O. H. Clark, of the Department of 
Conservation, has studied for three years 
five representative lakes—Bear in Hills- 
dale County, Craig in Branch County, 
Christiana in Cass County, Paw Paw in 
Berrien County, and Stearns Bayou in 
Ottawa County. As a result, he favors | 
more fishing rather than less of it, be 
lieving that the yield could be increased 
as much as 15 percent if each year's 
legal-size fish are taken 
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No “sick cal 
in my company! 
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—SAYS “OLD SARGE” 


I rearnep about worms early. Got 
‘em from my Mother. And they nearly 
got me—till the Boss cleared ’em out 
with Sergeant’s Puppy Capsules. 

My orders for pup recruits are: 
Puppy Capsules for protection. And 
for old-timers: Sergeant’s SURE 
SHOT Capsules when the first symp- 
toms show. “Blitz” worms quick—and 
you've got ’em licked! 

Get Sergeant’s Dog Medicines at 
drug and pet stores—and a free 
Sergeant’s Dog Book, too! — 
A AF A A SS 
SERGEANT’S, Dept. 26-8, Richmond, Va. 


Please send me a free, 40-page, illustrated 
Sergeant’s Dog Book. 


Name 





Address 





oe 
eeemanmenel 


City State 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


a Name Tags 


25 cents each, 
5 for $1.00 


Stamped with your 
name and address. 
Also Soc ial Security 
plate key tags, etc. 
Send _ ‘for free folder 


TAGCO BOX 219A WINGDALE, N. Y. 























Feed Vitality Dog Foods for 
their valuable minerals, vitamin 
fortification and all-around de- 
pendability. Supply power and 
low cost maintenance for hunters, 
breeders, pups. Write for 60 day trial feeding offer. 


VITALITY MILLS, INC., Boardof Trade, Chicago, lil. 












vour noc - 4¢ NIX 


KEEPS DOGS AWAY WHILE FEMALE IS IN SEASON 


8 pat NIX on back and tail once a day and you can 
exercise your dog without danger. NIX is 

I harmless Wash off before mating 
$1.00 t h for full period plus free sample If 
f e you are not fully satisfied, return 
tle and your money will be refunded. 


Ask ler or send $1.00 for bottle postpaid. 


a 4. ieee: 
| Use coupon or ask your dealer to get it for you 


|| MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Tt nock-Em-Stiff Products Co., Abiagton, Mass., Dept. D-2 
ea Piease send me, all eharges prepaid, one regular | 
li NIX good for entire period female is in season 
‘ free sample of NIX good for fair trial. En | 
sed ase find $1.00 in QCnBh. check or money orde if 
| m tre s. ple I aga not fully satisfied, 1 will oe Ey 
RP ecu ttle of WIX { receive my $1.00 back | 
| 1 Address sl Adee. i 
Rprrapteyctncapeniae <a diaciegad Lebtgtones genign dae 





Wild Rabbits eee 


Can furnish any number in 
season for restocking or 
coursing Place  cottontail 
orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall 
and winter months, can fur 





nish Jacks at all times ex- URING the ages, thin, wavering was a duck-nesting area of many pot 
va mg rg 9 wedges of wild ducks have followed holes. But drought destroyed them, and 
WILL INTEREST YOU the ancestral flyways southward when the ducks arrived from the Sout! 
ae | with the first sign of the ice and snow of there was no place for them to nest o1 
EARL JOHNSON winter. But now that water is being re- feed. A brazen sun burned in cloudles: 
Rago, Kansas | stored to some of the former great duck- skies, and ducks died by the thousand 

| nesting areas of the prairie states, many Not only is the U. S. Fish and Wildlifé 










i BUY and put you in touch with other 
‘4 firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a Year's Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
924 BV 24 BV Road, 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Natural Foods that will bring and hold 


Pearl River, N.Y. 





inter Resorts for Ducks 


South for the winter months. 

For instance, you could see, in Jan- 
uary and February of recent winters, 
when temperatures were down to 30 de- 
grees below zero, more than a thousand 
wild mallards sitting on banks of snow 
beside an open water hole in Dunn 
County, N. Dak. Never before in the 


: 7 = | ducks seem to have lost that blind Service keeping these North Dakot 
obedience of their kind, and fail to yield ducks at home, but it is inducing duck 

MONEY!" RABBITS—CAVIES to the urge which takes the feathered from other states to join them. At Lak 

AND OTHER SMALL STOCK ote gs . ie 4 : : ite cine alee caebiaaad 

Big Demend— Multiply Pest — Easily Raleed hosts from their summer homes in the Tlo, in February, a mallard was caugh 
cool North to the balmy climate of the in the live trap that bore upon its leg 


band placed thereon in Florida. Florid 
won't like that—duck prefers North Da 
kota winter climate to that of Florida 
A banding station was established and 
thousand or more birds were banded. 
Perhaps when the flights from th: 
South arrive this spring at Ilo, the new 
comers will ask in duck language, how 













large numbers at your favorite hunting or history of that county has such a thing the hardy stay-at-homes fared in ice an 
my ty BY and 36 happened. Here is how it came about. snow, and be told: “Really, there’s 
grec iltuetreted book. In 1937, federal conservation officials lot to this winter-sports fad that’s swee] 
Write, describe grounds, built a dam across Spring Creek, and ing the country. It’s fun skiing on you 
Ny Sdvise ond book pio ideat thus Lake Ilo was formed. Where once webbed feet.”—Leo D. Harris. 
i Aquatic Nurseries). were sagebrush flats and rolling prai- 
i eiiOeonese AQUATIC NURSERIES rie, there is now the largest artificial 


lake in North Dakota, created to 





furnish nesting places, food, and 
sanctuary for the waterfowl. Before 
fiant fj Rice the lake was made there once had ' 


been a spring a short distance below 
the present dam site; but for the 
previous few years it had gone dry. 
Then this spring began to flow again, 
probably because of water pressure 
tions, Booklet ‘oo in Lake Ilo or because of the rise in 

TERRELL’S OSHKOSH, WIS. the water table. The revival of the 
“eee ~~ spring created a long and narrow wa- 
ATTRACT and HOLD DUCKS me hole with flow of water throughout 
us GI prone cert tps the cold winter months. The mallards 
alee ani iin Aaa IMMEDIATE RE. | found this water hole and liked it. It 
SI woe Oe 3 all. One — 2 _—— a held them there all winter while on 
ne ae RANTEE "GROWTH, so} Lake Ilo itself there was ice 30 in. 

why experiment? Write, deseribe | thick. Not justa few ducks—thousands! 

Up to the time when drought began 

dry up that country in 1922, this 


Coontail, Pond Plants, etc. 
Plant Now! Attract Ducks! 
TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW 
4G ‘EARS EXPERIENCE. 


Describe Place, Sugges- 















by planting our fame 
other favorite foods. We 





Federal conservation officials place a band on 
the leg of a mallard. Despite 30-below weather 
thousands of ducks wintered in North Dakota 


place; Ve il send suge 

illustrated book bf 

nt Ss was LIFE NURSERIES | to 
Oshkosh, Wis. | 








SMALL MOUTH BASS 
LARGE MOUTH BASS 
BLUE GILL BREAM 
SHELL-CRACKER BREAM 


Live delivery guaranteed. Write for 


and information. 


JAS. H. REEVE, 


prices 


Calhoun, Ga. 


- EASTERN 
_MINK 














red females 

7 feli ry 
production 

rant uccessful 
Mink Raising 20) pag 
ited booklet. new 
revised edition, mailed 


for $1 00 
DAVIS FUR FARMS 
R #3, St. Johnsbury, Vermont a 


MINK my towne $95.00 

OR YUKON EACH 
All shipments made subject to 5 days in- 
spection before acceptance. My pelts | 
have averaged net to me $28.00 in 1936; | 


$18.25 in 1937; $14.75 in 1938; $12.00 in 
.00 in 1940. Book “Domestic 





1939 and $15 
Mink,” $1.00. 
Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch 


___Bemus Point, N.Y. 


MINK SFER CAGE 


- One hand operates it 











a 


Thumb pressure con- 
trols door. Size 4” x 5” 





x 18 Order today at 

special money - saving | 

price! $2.25, postpaid 

Satisfaction or money | Forgoing their annual journey south, the fowl take readily to the restored nesting place 


bac 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1379 Tytler Street N.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


at Lake Ilo. The trap above was built on the ice so that ducks could be caught and banded 
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| 
will have to look out for themselves. But | 
Rott esn e e Destroy vial the ringed kings, whose pattern bears no 
resemblance to the typical diamond de- 
; signs of the poisonous rattler, moccasin, 
IKE many other reptiles, the king snake a Goel Al ee oS Peek and copperhead, should be safe from 
, [" has been traditionally credited with a ee , ae *™ _ slaughter by anyone who bothers to look 
fabulous powers. In his case, it’s the - twice.—J. P, Cuenin, 
“~ ability to fight, kill, and eat the deadly 
rattler. And strangely enough, here’s 
Ol one snake story that happens to be true! Eel-Grass Mystery 
r I have met people who not only refuse HE disappearance of eel grass—an 
s. to believe that a king would eat a rattle- important food for sea brant, geese, 
snake, but insist that the non-poisonous and coastal ducks along the Atlantic 
" reptile wouldn’t think of tackling his Coast—is still a mystery to scientists 
ie venom-laden relative. But while on a after ten years of study. The blight 
+ fishing trip in my native California I that caused it is called the “greatest in 
h found evidence to convince them. I was botanical history” by the U.S. Fish and 
‘ fortunate enough to be on hand with a ; se P Wildlife Service. 
Li camera while a 3-ft. king snake was elt Lee ie Aly. =o Sa In addition to being a waterfowl food, 
- actually swallowing a 2%%-ft. rattler. A | and a half! This ki ke h this grass was valuable commercially, 
a Judging from reports of other anglers | Rel hed . a ae Ne og no a = billed being used for packing material, in up- 
who were on thé stream during the early 'Y finished swallowing the rattler he kille holstery, for insulation, and otherwise. 
part of the swallowing process, about However, there is cause for hope, for 
rs two and a half hours were required for wrapped tight in the king’s constricting while today eel grass is only 10 percent 
i the king to consume his victim. After coils, and he quickly dies. as abundant as it was 10 years ago, 
_ his meal, the well-stuffed diner crawled Obviously this valuable snake, harm- there is some improvement in its condi- 
ic into a gopher hole, where he probably less to humans, ought not to be killed. tion along about two thirds of the At- 
ss remained four or five days to digest it. And in his two most. distinctive lantic Coast. Its disappearance is be- 
P How can a king snake handle so dan- forms, Lampropeltis getulis getulis, the lieved to have been directly responsible 
" gerous a foe? Tests have proved that king snake of the East, and L. getulis for the alarming scarcity of the Atlantic 
he is not immune to rattlesnake venom californiae, the California king snake, he brant. Attempts to introduce a Pacific 
if the rattler has a chance to inject poi- should be easy to recognize. Both are form of eel grass along the Atlantic 
son into his blood stream. No, the king’s black or dark brown on back and sides, Coast met with failure. 
only hope lies in not giving the rattler with narrow cross stripes of white or Best recovery of this plant has been 
that chance. light yellow, changing on the belly to where the water is not strongly saline, 
Luckily, the king is fast on his “feet” dark and light stripes of equal width. such as mouths of rivers, and in river- 
and a perfect judge of distance. Facing Some individuals of the California spe fed bays. The best stands that have been 
the rattler, he darts his head in and out, cies sport an entirely different design, noted are in the Chesapeake Bay area, 
feinting the rattler into leading. And strangely enough, being solid black or the maritime provinces of Canada, along 
right there the rattlesnake makes his dark brown on the back with a narrow the Maine coast, and on Long Island, 
N fatal mistake. As he strikes, the king white or yellow stripe running length- N. Y. But in more saline bays along the 
‘ dodges, then quick as a flash snaps for- wise down the middle, while the prairie New Jersey coast and along the Del- 
ward to grab his victim behind the head. king snake and other species are spotted marva Peninsula in Chesapeake Bay 
A moment later the rattler’s body is and blotched. These unlucky specimens the grass has all but disappeared. 
Your Hunting Dog, Like an Athlete, 
Must Stay in Condition... 
in Season and Out! 
Endurance that wins—whether it’s on the 
| ice with the hockey star or in the field 
with your hunting dog—is the result of 
year ‘round conditioning and training. 
Proper diet and exercise day in and day 
} out topped off by a final hardening-up 
" period just before the season opens is the 
star athlete’s formula—and a good one 
‘ for your hunting dog, too! 
, That’s why so many leading trainers 
and hunters feed their dogs Purina Dog 
Chow the year ’round—they’ve found it’s 
\ tops for building and maintaining con- 

._  —— dition in season and out! And they like 

. _— the ease and economy of feeding, too. 

; Why not follow their lead — condition 
your dogs on Dog Chow NOW for happy 
hunting next season. Buy Dog Chow 

, from your local Purina dealer — at the 


store with the Checkerboard Signa. 
PURINA MILLS « ST. LOUIS, MO. 
TRY DOG CHOW AT NO COST 


eee ar ew ee a eS ee 


PURINA MILLS . 
1210 Checkerboard - Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me a erous ~, supply of 
the new, improved ina Dog Chow. 


4 


Me, City... ..+- sae Doccevecess State... cccccese 


| “ey ie, | 

’ lép Your Dog in Condition on Purina Dog Chow Neem!’ aa, Breed of DBS «+ 2+s0-0- No. of Dogs... | 
HELP MAKE HUNTING BETTER — JOIN YOUR LOCAL CONSERVATION CLUB 

FEBRUARY, 1942 93 











Advertisements in this department are . inserted at the rate of 30¢ A WORD 
| PER INSERTION. 281/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
| 27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 


ee ee 





and initial as _seporate words. 


Minimum eévertisoment accepted, ten words. 
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SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show. Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 
sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fully. 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 
BEAUTIFUL Black Cockers, 3 months old. Also 
2 black females grown, best of breeding, per- 

All priced low. D. W. Warner, 


fect specimens. 
Malone, N. Y. 


SPRINGERS! Brood bitches! Must sell immedi- 
ately. Cheap. Finest stock. Shelter Cove Ken- 
nels, Battle Lake, Minn. 


Ship on approval. 
Penna. 


COCKERS and Springer pups. 
Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, 
SPRINGER Spaniels. Good Hunters. Eligible. 
Eugene Mittnacht, Route No. 2, Manitowoc, Wis. 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 
Champion Studs. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 


~ HOUNDS 
BLC DS, won puppies. Champion 


BLOODHOUNDS, wonderful 

British stock. At stud: Imported Nereholme 
Union Jack. Lewis Layton, 160 North LaSalle, 
Chicago. 

COON, Combination, Rabbit, Beagle and 
Hounds. Cheap. Trial. Literature free. 
Kennels, B&, Herrick, Ii! 


REGISTERED Redbone Coonhound ~ Pups. 8. Par- 
ents A-1 Cooners. W. B. Frisbee, R-1, Clarence, 
Mo 

BASSET Hounds. 














“Fox 
Dixie 


Best _ bloodlines. ~ Registered. 

















Wonderful Hunters. D. A. Frew, Fenton, Mich 
COUGAR hounds from western big game dogs. 
Holley, Silverton, Washington. “ see 
REGISTERED Bassets. Want cash, &£ guns, out- 
board. 1. Virgil Moore, Denton, Maryland. 
TRAINED coyote and tree hounds. William 
Blackert, Myrtle ¢ Creek, Oregon. 
WESTERN trained coon cat, lion hounds; |] pup- 


pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif. 


BASSET p pups. Priced low. Hunting parents. 
Want Scotties. Chas. Beard, Himrod, N. Y. 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 
Elton Beck, F-17, Herrick, Illinois. 

FOR Sale—3%-year-old coon-opossum bitch. Good 
size, good ears, cold nose, open trailer, good 
voice, wide hunter, true at tree, stay treed all 
night. Hunts anywhere carried—hills or swamps. 
Good brood bitch of the best tree blood. Com- 
pletely fox, stock, rabbit, deer broken. 5 others 


Guarantee money 


like her. $12.50, 10 days trial. 


back if not satisfied. Bank reference, picture 
furnished. C. Robert Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 

COON Hunters Have 3\%-year-old honestly 
trained, natural born Male Coon-Opossum Hound. 
Guaranteed strike, drive coon until treed any 
hunting grounds—mountains, swamps. Good size, 
good ears, open trailer, wide, fast, hustling hunt- 


er, good voice, cold nose, constant true tree bark- 
er. Experienced on old wise coon, able tree 
smartest old coon. Completely broken from run- 
ning rabbits, stock, fox, deer. Others like him. 
$15.00, x days trial. Refer Ky picture fur- 
nished N. Cathcart, Hazel, 


Tae eeacies aul 


BEAGLES Rabbithounds, broken. Trial pup- 
pies. Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, _ Penna. 
ENGLISH Beagles, Rabbithounds. Trial. Start- 
ers aes Bert Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 
BEAGLES and Bassets Show and Field 
_Davis ff Joliet, Illinois 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. 
_free. Shipman, Warsaw, Ind. 
ENGLISH Beagle pups, priced to 
_Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 
BEAGLES. Rabbithounds Thoroughly broken. 
Trial. Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. 
BE AG LEHOU NDs: Cheap Trial Literature 
_Free. Dixie Kennels, BS, Herrick, Il 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. 
Elton Beck, F-16, Herrick, Ill. 


“stock. 


All ages. List 


- sell. Floyd 


: Catalogue. 


8 I 


Straight 








Setters, Straight 
Rabbit 
Ramsey 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, 
Cooners, Combination Hunters. 
Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. 
Kennels, Ramsey, III. 

ST. Bernards—all breeds—details free! Book 108 
colored pictures, descriptions recognized breeds, 
35c. Royal Kennels, No. 2, Chazy, N. Y. 
FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
IRISH Setters, Cockers, Springers, Pointers, 
Labrador Puppies, Eligible $15-$20 Harley 
Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 

REGISTERED Dachshunds. Scotties. American 
Water Spaniels. Stamp, Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 


REGISTERED Coach Pups. $25 Kane 
Kennels, Leland, Il. 

CHOICE Coach and White 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Che: Ap. 
Elton Beck, F-15, Herrick, Ill. 


and Fox 
Creek 


and up. 


Collie Pups. Regal zal 


~ Catalogue. 
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OORANG Airedale puppies, $20.00 up. Shipped 
on approval. Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, Ohio. 














|] CHESAPEAKES an ors | @ 





BLACK Labrador Pups, farm-raised; various 
ages; eligible registration both books; champion- 
ship blood lines. International Champion at stud. 
J. . McManus, Des Moines, Iowa. 





CHESAPEAKE Bay y Retriever puppies and young 
dogs. $50 and up. Best Blood lines. Sired by 
Champion, The Second Cocoa. Cocoa King Ken- 
nels, Genoa City, Wisconsin. F. - A. Bunte, owner 
CHESAPEAKE Bay Retrievers, age nine months 
ready for training. Sire: Champion, The Second 





Cocoa, Trained Female, four years. Robert G. 
Secord, Randolph, Nebraska. ie 
BLACK Labradors only. Large selection of 
puppies. Write for list. Priced right. Rodall 
Kennels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr. 
GOLDEN Labrador Puppies. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Sunshine Kennels, Watertow n, South 
Dakota. ; __ ee: 
CHESAPEAKES, Choice eligible puppies, 4 
months, $25.00, Bill _Rook, Beardsley, Minn. 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies, youngsters, 


broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels, , Glasgow, _ Mont. 


YOUNG Golden or Black ~ Labrador _ pups — from 
registered A-1 Field dogs. Kellogg, Junius, S.D. 


FEMALE Chesapeake Puppies. Sedge Brood ma- 
tron. Eastshore Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 


[Se TERRIERS A || 











WIRE Fox Terriers. Wires with personality. 
Sired by Champions. A Living Inspiration for 
the New Year. Mr. & Mrs. John W. Hill, Hill 
Crest Kennels, Elizabeth City, N. C., Route 1. 

BULLTERRIERS: White, red, or brindle; 2 
weeks to 2 years; well-bred, intelligent, healthy. 


Farnley, White Post, Va. 





MAKE SALES 
THROUGH THE MAILS 


Month after month these same ads appear 
in the Classified Section, because adver- 
tisers have found that it pays to sell by 
mail. 

For details and forms write to Classified 
Advertising Dept. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 


SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 


A ae quality German Shorthaired wt r pups. 
A.K.C. papers, Guaranteed pure bred. Dr. C 
RK Thornton, Missoula, Montana. 
PERFECT Brace farm raised 3 year well trained 
bird dogs, do it all, staunch steady retriever, the 
kind to please the most exacting. Trial. $50 
Each. H. Harris, Enid, Miss. - =i 
POINTERS. World’s Finest Breeding. 
Beauty, Stamina. Derbies; Trained Dogs. 
ritt Bros., Marcellus, N. Y. 
PAYMENT Plan. German & English pointers 
Irish and English setters. List & Photos lvc. 
Furcht Kennels, Gooding, Idaho. 


POINTER Puppies. Champion Seaview Rex blood- 














- Brains 
Mer- 


lines. $15.00. Papers. Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon 
Illinois. 

DRAHTHAARS. Shorthairs. American Trial win- 
ners. Latest Importations. Mangold’s, Benning- 
ton, Nebraska. 


POINTERS, English and Irish Setters. Trained 
Dogs, Bred Bitches and pups. Papers. 


Spring- Valley Kenne Kennels, Cullom, Illinois. 


c.0.D. 











FIREARMS || 


a ames. Guns, Tackle, Golf Clubs, Outboards, f — for 
other guns, or for Bargains in other equipment. 
We also buy modern, used guns. Highest ‘‘cash or 
trade’’ prices paid. Write or send your guns to 
Klein’s for ‘‘cash or trade’’ offer. Write Dept 
100 for Free Bargain Catalogs on used and new 
Guns, Fishing Tackle, Golf Clubs, Outboards, etc 
Please state which catalog you wish sent. Free! 
Upon request, we will send you a Trick Fisher- 


man’s Ruler without charge—write for yours 
now. Klein’s—Cash or Credit—508 S. Halsted 
Chicago, Ill. Send 2c stamp. 

30-06 empty cartridge cases, in fine condition 
75c per hundred. Winchester Carbines, 30-30 
and 32 special—-$33.95 Like New. Springfield 
Rifle Sling Straps, fine condition 50c. U.S. En- 


gineers Locator Levels, brand new, cost original- 
ly $5.50—-Sale $1.25. Extra! Extra! Send coin 
25c for complete illustrated catalog of modern 
and antique guns. This amount will be returned 
with your first order. Public Sport Shops, Dept. 
L-40, 13 South 16th St., Phila., Pa. 





BARGAINS in Guns, Scopes, Sights, Reloa 
Tools, Warshal’s Nestle Down Jacket, $1 
Write for Details. A-1 Gov’t Slings 50c, Sw 3 
35c. Free! Gun Catalog. Free Fishing and A 
ery Catalog. Medal-Award Catalog 10c. Free 
Catalog. Warshal’s, First-Madison-JJ, Se 
CHECKERING Tools, made by checkering ex- 
pert. Set of three—Checker, Border and C 

er; Directions, complete, $2.75 postpaid. Wa 
Products Co., Norwich, Conn. 

YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swag ng 
dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- 
cialty Co., 513 Sanford P Place, Erie, Pa. — 
THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binoculars. 
War Relics. New catalog 25c. Smith Guns 
Runnemede, New Jersey. 

USED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers Bought 
and Exchanged. Over 200 To Choose From st 
Stamp. Howe Fur Company, Coopers Mills, M 
WANTED—Pistols, revolvers, rifles—-modern 
antique—cash or trade. Serven, 1615 Fre 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

PROFESSIONAL Gunstock Checkering Tool 
(Three) Fine; Coarse, Edger. Instructions. $ 
Duffy, Covington, Ky. 

COLLECTORS cartridges, 3% 
Platt Monfort, _ Huntington, 











3 Cp: ige 
N 


Catalog, 
L.I Be 


SEND $.10 for list 100 used guns. Frayset! 
Willmar, Minn - 

GUN Rebluing Teplatine refinishing—by cr 
men. Gun ReBlu Co., 322¢ Plant, Tampa 
USED guns. Bought, sold, exchanged. List 
Andrew Spina, Towanda, Penna _ 

W. C. POWLEY, Gunsmith. Ventilated ribs. 
_Stocking, R Reblueing. Mifflintown, .. 





| | BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS| | 


FIELD & Prism Binoculars. All makes, sizes and 








powers. New and Used. J. Alden Loring, Box 
OL, O-we-go, _ _ 
TELESCOPES, Microscopes, Binoculars; bat ‘ 
a free. Brownscope Company, 125 West 
45th Street, New York. 
CASH for used Binoculars, Field Glasses. V 
Co., 7757 S. Halsted, Chicago. 


| | at ANTIQUE FIREARMS ~<p | | 














ANTIQUE guns, pistols, daggers, rapiers. | 
10c. Robert Abels, B-860 Lexington Avenue 
New York 


Catalogue 10c. (Phot 


ANTIQUE ~ Firearms | 
_Rutland, Ill. 


graphs of Most ) Heike, 








|] ee BIRDS fet 
MAKE More Money With Poultry. Read 


magazine operating experimental farm for 


benefit. Valuable ideas. Five years $1.00 one 
year 25c. Agents wanted. Poultry Tribune, Dept 
C-58, Mount Morris, Il. 


RAISE highly-profitable Royal squabs. Re 
lustrated, informing book. Personal, m 
making, helpful experiences. Free. Rice, Box 
129, Melrose, Massachusetts 

NORTHERN Bobwhites. Brooder 
Allan, Rt. Louisville, _ Ky 
RAISE Pheasants. Profit, Pleasure 
Pamphlet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, 
ton, Ill. 

PHEASANTS: Mongolian, Mutants, 
en, Amherst, Reeves, Versicolor, 
Mallard ducks. Libby Game Farm 
NORTHERN Bobwhite Quail Breeders. 
Quail Farm, _Lockport, N. Y 





raised. Wn 


. Send Be for 
Barring 
Silver, Gold- 
White Wild 
Libby, Mont 
Andersor 





PHEASANTS. Ornamentals. 12 varieties. Pr 
Card. eekaesel, Wauseon, Ohio 
COMMERCIAL | Turkey Raising offers big cash 
profits. Learn successful methods brooding 
growing, marketing. Read America’s leading 
turkey magazine. One year $1.00; five ee 





50c. Turkey World, Desk 277, Mount Morris 


PL FUR ano CAME ANIMALS |) 


ABSOLUTELY Free. One Female Mink with 
every trio purchased. Acme Mink Farm, Ver 


dale, Washington. 
RACCOONS, Minks, Foxes, Skunks—‘‘Amer 8 
Finest’’ Bred females. Catalog, 10c. St! 


Fur Farm. Springfie ld, Minnesota 


MINK and bred females. Complete literaturs 
Lake Superior Mink F arm, Superior, Wis 


COTTONTAIL Rabbits for restocking. Re 








able Prices. H. C. Kreie, Amorita, Okla 
NUTRIA Breeders, Vegetarian, Most Prolific 
Bearers. Sloulin’s, Renton, Washington. 















FLY Tying Materials: Complete line of quality 
terials, moderately priced. Free catalog. H. > 


30 South Main St., Doylestown, Penna. 
FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for begin: 
professional grade, no trash or unneces 


feathers. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle. 6 





stamps for Materials Catalog or Fly Cat : 
pomeiny Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles 
Calif. 

MAKE Flies and Rods. Profitable Pleasure 
Instruction books; ‘‘Fly Tying’’ 10c. ‘‘Rod Mak- 
ing’’ 10c. Materials catalog free. Wiltmarths 
Roosevelt, N. Y. 
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Axdlue@ertising 


Cash must accompany order. 
nish two references with their first advertisement. 
with remittance to Classified Dept., 


New advertisers are requested to fur- 
Send your ad 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
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Ave., New York City. MARCH issue closes JANUARY 19th. 

FLY Makers! Beginners learn quicker with bet- SXQUISITE, graciously lovely fur scarfs, chub- — OSSEI Christmas Cards with envelopes, 
ter materials. Our Materials have a long estab- bies and coats made from your fox, raccoon m your film, 60c dozen; trial 4 for 25c. 
lished reputation for fine quality. Send for your mink, skunk, opossum, etc raw pelts. Latest Ri lls developed, two sets pictures, 25¢c, Peeko 
fre instructive catalogue. Culver Lures Com- style, finest guarantee workmanship. Booklet. Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 
pa Dept. O5, 1847 South Fourteenth St., St. J. Eugene Trefz, Paris, III Te 
pe i sis ' ~ . —_ aE ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 
! ; nannies a a MODERN Taxidermist Magazine Greenfield Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
FISHERMEN! Did you find bass a bit wary last Center, N. Y. Devoted entirely to Taxidermy Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, 
summer? Let them have a look at my baits. Photos, time-saving methods. Profit-making LaCrosse, Wis 
Your Dealer has the ‘an get them. Ed. ideas. Three Sample Copies, 25c. ~ Se Bn pp ee preet 
zl eee ee chee wee one. | Se eo IDEAL Photos beautifully finished wide border 
igned by a Guide mr sei yg * Png a ry oo ‘Made ir Ideal P ocee =o ross, P Sand Sree  - en 
signes : = aa “ sh, decoys. Genuine Enameled Eyes. Made in al Phot 30x 2255, Paterson, 
FL Fishers! Finest quality hooks, materials, our new factory. Lowest Prices. Catalog No. 114 oct sietasse . 
rc materials still available. Send for complete free Elwood Supply Co Dept. 77, Omaha, Neb 
list. Paul H. Young, 8065-C-2 Grand River Ave., NEW Catalog Distinctive ‘‘Silver Line’ Panels NOVELTIES. GAMES MAGIC 
Detroit, Mich. aS _ : Illustrated Price List Free! ‘Silver Line’’ PRETTY 1 Ph Books, N Iti Bi 
FLY Tyers—Complete Kit, Instructions Vise. Headforms, Deer Eyes, Supplies. Penn Taxi , irl Art otos, Books, Novelties. & 
"Materi al for deans of Flies and Streamers $1.00 | dermy Studios, Hazleton, Penna. Assortment $1.00. Catalog 10c. O. L. Braun, 
prepaid. Guaranteed, Fishcrafters, Box 804, CHOKERS Made, red fox, $5.00, complet 353 W. 47th, Chicago. 
Worcester Mi: iss. Larson's Taxidermy, Iola, Wis -— — —_ . 
FLYTYING Materials, Imported and Domestic. FINEST Gloves from your own deerskins. C (ls HOME MOVIES = q 
tiv <p stone it j. ta lcaeieasaaeaniccaticniasiie: aUARS — johnston aT ~ Furrier nd +. ae lg rere —— 

5 — p o de s, ers, an will Company ackson ennessee. 
“RAISE ‘Earthworms for Profit.’’ New, Interest- All Purposes. Kannofsky, Totte nville, N. Y B 
ing. Home Business. Bureau ‘ Seal Re- USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
search, 106C Broadway, Peoria, Ill. | i INDIAN CU ry ek 1 a NT =F * ory 5 
. Tie line ality . —T aia. : d leasant Work in a business of your own? 
COMPLETE line | qu ality flytying materials. INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals Good ofits selling over 200 widely advertised 
pas polepiery Pons catalog. E, Hille, 842 gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5« Rawielah home/farm necessities. Pays better 
High, Williamspor cameron icin , 100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel Hot than most occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 
WHOLESALE PRICES Fly-Tying Materials. Springs, A 20 years or more. Products—-equipment on credit. 
1942 Catalog—Package Hackles—101 Fly De- 25 Genuine Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalo: No experience needed to start—we teach you 
scriptions 10c cash Colby’s, Amesbury, Mass. "1 » Breen MP oweny ges nie ig yn Mg oe . Ww. oe Soy, toe full + Rawleigh’s, 
FREE Catalog. Superior Flytying Material Mod- 10 Perfect Birdpoints $1.00, List 3c, H. L. Tal = -145-OLF a sngupeerenpsaninaiins 
erately priced. John Steele ‘‘Material Special- burt. Calico Rock, Arkansas GROW ‘‘White Queen’’ Mushrooms in cellar, ga- 

4 n Je 4 c : — — > a4ri a a se , > “Ss é 2 
My eu : ata awe i iiy Material. Hook INDIAN Relics, Fossils, Antiques, Cat: ie tes oimuad mi Wr te away en } ttn gy Dent 
S k olesale r 0 >( riy Material, 1K, > e r — A +e # ° af 
Gu ool, Catalog 10c. Herter’s, Waseca, (Photographs of Most) Museum, Rut and ed Toron to, Canada. 
RI e - cw 
FLYTYERS Material Catalog 25c. Refunded on | [se _ WILD DU-k ATTRACTIONS | ves WILD DU-K ATTRACTIONS i i —> ‘SPORTING COODS «.: 4 
order $1.00 or over. Cascade Tackle Company, S =z 
Medford, Orego . fe "older Free. Pierrell's S29°A. Oshkosh Wis. SNOWSHOES. Best Handmade, $8.00, Circular 

: = : - ‘ errelh 8 Osi a free. Anderson’s Snowshoes, Cumberland Ctr., 

FE ATHE RS. Also complete line fly tying ma- Maine 
terials. Free Folder. Tully's, 6104 Roscoe | [jj LUST Me: 


treet, Chicago 
SINKER Molds 
er. Reading Instrument Co., 
ry Tying Materials. C 
. Keene H. 
Tying materials. 
htges, Grafton, 


Make yourownsinkers. Free fold- 
Box 78, Reading, Pa. 
atalog Free. Zimmer- 
Write for 
Ohio 
flytying materials and 
ckland Tackle Shop. Hi 
and leaders at wholesale 

catalog. | Bernitt’s, Box : 222, Duluth, Minn. 


as PROPERTIES FOR SALE sang SEN | | 


a OR RENT 
OZARKS—5 acres White River frontage; unim- 
proved; $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kans. 
CANADIAN my ix 


price list. E. J. 








tools. Free cata- 
lburn, N. Y 


Also materials. 


log. Re 
FLIES 
Free 











IC 











Sale Lands for a Dollar an 











acre and up. Hunting and fishing camps. See 
idvertisement page 6. Tax Sale Service 72 
Quee Street, West, Toronto, Canada. 
ESTABLISHED Ontario Fishing Resort For Sale. 
See advertisement page 6. 

i 7 ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - 9) } 
ARCHERY Bows, from the Heart of the Yew 
Country. W King, Archery Shop, 1958 Onyx 

igene, Oregon. 


Street, Et 
, arrows, sup- 


RATHI SRING Tools’ $1. 00. Bows. 
ies. H. Wz iyte, , 919 Hz Ly ’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ims BOOKS 2s [| 








THR IL LING Cuban, Mexican Art Pictures 
Books, Miscellaneous, Samples, Lists, 50c Jor- 
lan—135 Brighton—Boston. 








TAXIDERMY P 


Grissiy. ,, Polar, EB 
Mountain Lion, Bobcat, 
» heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, 
f choice specimens at 
approval to reliable persons any- 
today for selection and price list. 
s., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
r ‘ING Deer Skins for Glove, Mitten and 
cket Leather, 75¢c to $2.00 per Skin. Chrome 
r r or brown color, soft as cloth. Vests 
nd ets made to measurement $2.50 and up. 
rloves and Mittens 35c and up. Write for circu- 
further information on our reasonable 
Uber Tanning Company, Owatonna, Minn. 





“or Brown Bear; 
Coyote, Leopard. 
Antelope, Moose. 
unusually low 


Black 














FOR perm: ermanent £ game food plots plant tree crops 
Supply a year-round feast s0order se ai nt 

$1.00 Price sheet free Nut Tree Nurseries 

Downingtown 1. Box 65M 

WATERWEEDS removed easily and effective 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for parti« 

lars. Aschert Bros Box 155, LaCanada, Ca 

PROFUSELY Illustrated Catalogue 10c Indian 
Relics, Minerals, Antiques, Museum, Rutland 

lil 

BUILD Streamlined plywood kitchen cabinets 
Plans 25¢ Roger Underwood, 4617 Johnson 

Avenue Western Springs, Illinois 

“— NTING, Beautiful Blowing Horns. High Tone 
14” $2.00. 16” $2.50, 18” $3.00. E. G. Cavazos 

Laredo, Texas 

MEXICAN Legal Matters. William Cocke, Re 
liable American Attorney, El Paso, Tex 

ART Studies. 18 Pictures, Large size, $1.00. Cat 
alog 10c. Gross Specialties, O, Carnegie, Penna 


TRAPPING a 








FREE: Copy America’s largest trapping maga- 
zine Writers: Butcher, Grigg, Dailey 100 
others! Send stamp. North American Trapper 
Dept. OL, Charleston, W. Va 

NINE Foxes in one day! Trap the slyest fox and 
all furbearers Particulars free Guaranteed 
Write Ed. Estabrook, Pittsfield, Vt 

COMPLETE Trapping, Hunting, Camping Equiy 
ment. Catalog Stamp. Howe Fur Company 
Coopers Mills, Ma 

ELEVEN Good Box Traps. Complete = papamata 


30c. _Weesho- Uco, _Box 51, Detroit, _Mich 


Ti] [hws 


CAMERAS and Supplies. 
“isting everything photographic 


AMERAS i 
AND rein SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated catalog 
still and movie 








cameras, films, lenses, enlargers, meters, sup 
plies—at tremendous savings. Hundreds of bar 
gains. All guaranteed. We take your old camera 
or equipment in trade. Write now for your free 
copy of our newest money-saving bargain book 

just out! Limited edition. Hurry! Central Cam- 
era Co., (Photographic Headquarters since 1899) 
230 S. Wabash Av Dept. B-13Z, Chicago, Ill 
Inois 

BEAUTIFUL Christmas Cards with envelopes 
from your negative 60c dozen, trial 4 for 25c 
Rolls developed two prints each exposure, 25¢ 
Jones Studios Davenport Iowa. ‘‘Where_ the 
West Bezgins.’’ 


I] PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | 








INVENTORS: Write immediately for two free 
book ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘Selling an In- 
ention.’’ Ex n many interesting points to in- 
ent e of Invention’’ form enclosed. 
Reasonable fee forty-four years’ experience. 
Avoid r of delay Address: Victor J. Evans & 
Cr Registered Pate nt Attorneys, 623-B, Victor 
Buildir Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORS: Take First Step toward protecting 
your inventior without obligation. Send for 
fre tecord of Invention’’ form—-and free 
P Guide containing instructions on how 
to ¥x t and sell inventions; details of search 
\ convenient payment plan. Write today. 


O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 

248-B Adams Building, Washington, D. 
INVENTORS: Have you a sound practical inven- 
tion for sak patented or unpatented? If so, 
write Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 
Dept. 10-B, Washington, D. C 
P PA rENT Particulars’’ and Blanks Free: Ster- 
ling Buck, O-Hotel Plaza, Washington, D. C. 
Governmen t-Registered Patent Attorney 35 years. 
PATENTS Low cost. - Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 

= BOATS AND CAMPING 

— a EQUIPMENT 


BOAT blueprints and ‘full 


per patterns, $3.75 up. 


size cut-to- parr pa- 
Latest designs, all type 
“Build A 


Station 


‘Third’s 


pleasure boats, 8-38 ft. Illustrated 
Boat’’ catalog, 10c. (Book ‘‘How to Build Boats,’’ 
eland 3oat Blueprint Co., 
ind, Ohio 
its—America’s finest. . Two 
ild your favorite boat by 


t igs you 
ns Welch 3o0at 
Wisconsin. 





Company, 


Ket 





Outboards Row boats, _ 


KAYAKS 


Weldwood Re 
3oats, Millburn 
POWER your boat with Ford engine 
Lehman Engineering Co., Dept. 


the Welch 
a complete catalog show- 
Station 


Duckboats, 
idy-cut Kits, Catalog C. Cre-Craft 
N. J 


. Catalog 10c. 
L, Newark, N.J. 


| REL 


GOVERNMENT Jobs. 


fense increasing appointments 
1942 examinations. List cae agg free 
Institute, Dept. G34, Rochester, N. Y. 


IF YOU NEED A DOG... 


a gun—tackle—or camera—no matter what 


ads of reliable people, all selling something of 
IT PAYS TO READ OUTDOOR LIFE CLASSIFIED ADS 


here in these columns are 


interest to sportsmen. 


$24.23—$40.38 week. 
Prepare now for 
Franklin 


De- 





FF? RUARY, 1942 


95 



















Game Gimmicks 4.2%... 


ITS A PITY, SINCE THE BLACKCOCK 
WOULD MAKE SPORTY SHOOTINGS UNIQUE IN 
ITS MATING ANTICS AND CALL,AUDIBLE A MILE 
AWAY, AND IN ITS CRIMSON “EYEBROWS "AND 
CURIOUS CURLED TAIL,IT‘S SAID TO BE AS 
WARY AND HARD TOHIT AS OUR RUFFED GROuse! 












Success IN AMERICANIZING THE EUROPEAN WILD BOAR 
+ASN'T BEEN DUPLICATED IN THE CASE OF THE BLACKCOCK 
(GAOUSE)/ THESE GREAT BIRDS HAVE BEEN BROUGHT RE- 
PEATEDLY FROM NORTHERN EUROPE TO MAINE, NEW YORK, AND 

MANY PARTS OF CANADA..BUT HAVEN’ T TAKEN ROLD vet! 


me 


BIOGRAPHY IN 1 SCALES CLOSE RIDGES FORM ON THE 
ATLANTIC SALMON'S SCALES INWINTER, WIDE RINGS IN 
SUMMER, AND RAGGED EDGES DURING SPAWNING RUNS, 
$0 IT's EASY TO DETERMINE 1S AGE AND #ISTORYZ 


ATLANTIC 














THere’s NO EXCUSE FOR CONFUSING BOBCATS 
WITH OVERGROWN HOUSE CATS# THEIR HEAVY FEET 
AND LEGS AND BOGBRED TAIL ARE THE TiP-OFF/ 













NOSINESS 15 A FEMININE TRAIT...-AMONG WOODCOCK 
ANYWAY... FOR THE LENGTH OF& TIMBER DOODLES 
BILL 1S A PRETTY SURE CLUE TO ITS SEX/ IF MORE 

THAN 244. INCHES LONG, ITS PROBABLY A FEMALE; IF LESS 
HAN 2.1/4, & MALE; IE IN BETWEEN, ITS ANYBODYS Guess 
















WE'VE ALL HEARD OF PYGMY MEN AND ANIMALS IN 
OTHER LANDS, PUT FEW REALIZE THAT WE HAVE A 
PYGMY RABBIT HERE AT HOME--THE IDAHO PYGMY, A 
SCANT ONE FOOT LONG, WHICH INHRBITS SEVERAL 
WESTERN STATES? 







OUTDOOR LIFE 


That Afternoon, Grouse, 
rabbits and a few pheasants 
met us in the woods. I was the 
only member of our crowd to 
bring down all three .. . and 
clean as a whistle, too. You 
see, I was the only one shoot- 
ing with a Poly-Choke. 


Saturday Morning, Mallards 


were my meat. It was shivering 

cold in the blind, and the wind 

» blew fierce but, thanks to Poly- 
if Choke, I had my limit in two hours. 





9-G UN S-IN-1 


Sunday, at the Gun Club, 


the boys were again amazed. Just 
an average wingshot, I was knock- 
ing down those clay pigeons like 
an expert. Not once did I get a 
bad pattern. Poly-Choke certainly 
helps you make every shot count. 


“Seems 
like you 
can’t miss 
with a 


“OLY CHOKE ‘ 


on your shotgun” 


You can be the master of every shooting situation with the sensational Aero-Dyne Super Poly- 
Choke on your single-barrel shotgun. For Poly-Choke makes your one gun a nine gun rack. 
A flick of your finger gives you instantly the right choke and the right pattern for every type 
of shotgun shooting in duck blind . . . in wood or field . . . as well as for trap and skeet. You 
have your choice of nine degrees of choke . . . mine choke patterns... for sharper, cleaner hits. 

Poly-Choke’s amazing 9-Guns-in-1 performance is an established fact—proven by America’s 
foremost gun experts in a series of grueling pattern, distance, and penetration tests. They fired 
thousands of shells from ordinary single-barrel automatic and repeating shotguns at all kinds 
of game... under all kinds of shooting conditions. These tests proved that any average single- 
barrel shotgun equipped with Poly-Choke is equal, if not actually superior, to nine fine guns 
with solid chokes. 


OVER 100,000 SATISFIED POLY-CHOKE OWNERS 


Today, more than 100,000 dyed-in-the-wool sportsmen from Maine to California are enthusias- 
tically shooting the Poly-Choke way. At the Poly-Choke factory, your gun barrel is fitted with 
Aero-Dyne Super Poly-Choke and latest Bradley-type or Bev-L-Blok sight by 
expert gunsmiths who, as part of their service, hand-lap the interior of your 
barrel to a mirror finish. Only after a rigid shooting test is your Poly-Choke 





hem 


= 


PRICE STILL LOW 


equipped barrel shipped back—with the same old familiar feeling and balance 
practically unchanged. Mail free postcard for helpful shooting tips in colorful 
booklet and free packing case for your gun barrel. Supply is limited so don’t 
delay. Send postcard today. 


THE POLY-CHOKE COMPANY 


190 TUNXIS STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. e@ WORKS AT TARRIFFVILLE, CONN. 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, Chicago, Il. Witte Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Taggart Bros., Detroit, Mich. Alicock-Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Paul S. Linforth, 420 Market St., San Francisco,Cal. Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

R. S. Elliott Arms, Kansas City, Missouri 





THIS BRAND-NEW BOOKLET 


fresh off che press, is yours for the asking. Writ. 
ten by one of the foremost wingshots in the 
country, it is packed with helpful shooting tips 
and interesting gun lore. Easy-to-understand dia- 
grams explain why a single-barrel shotgun acts 
the way it does and what to do about it. You ll 
find this colorful booklet actually HELPS improve 
your shooting and you will welcome it as a per- 
manent addition to your library. Absolutely free 
as long as limited supply holds out. Mail free 
postcard today. 





$ oe 
SUBJECT 
TO CHANGE 
wiTHouT 
NOTICE 


ORDER NOW 


Present Low Price 


Inc sComplete 
Poly ke Installation 
And nsportation 
Bor ays On Your 
Gu» Barrel. Mail 

















Send him 
a carton of © 





ames, 


Your dealer has a special 


wrapping and mailing service 
to save you time and trouble 


THE FAVORITE 
WITH 
THEM ALL* 


*Actyal Sales Records 
in Post Exchanges, Sales 
Commissaries, Ship’s 
Stores, Ship’s Service 
Stores, and Canteens 
show the favorite cig- 
arette with men in the 
service is Camel. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco ¢ 
Wir n-Salem, N. ¢ 








= 
e of slower-burm g, 


5 contains 


The smok 


| @ By burning 25% 
Came 


slower than the av- 
erage of the 4 other 


otime largest-selhing brands 
od by 1 tested —slower than 
e any of them—Camels 


also give you a smok- 
r 
of the 4 othe ing p/us equal, on the 
_. less than average, to 


ndent 5 EXTRA 
| SMOKES 
PER PACK! 


THE CIGARETTE OF 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 





